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Professional Cards. 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advance. 














GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 sth Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
Srvnces: j8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
{141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 Pp. M. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 
Permanent Address, 

178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
VOICE CULTURE, (Method Garzia). 

Sractactigs—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 16 Livingston Place. 


Mr. 











and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near g1st Street, New York. 








VICTOR HERBERT, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, 1126 Park Avenue, New York. 


Mr. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 


Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 
on, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 


ALFRED CABEL, 


Singing to the Nufiez Academy of 
81 Fifth avenue, New York, 


Professor of 
Music 
Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaAL CULTURE. 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS. 
Studio, 9 East r7th Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musica! Director of the American Composers’ Chora! 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Professor at the ScHarwanxa Conservatory for 


Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author of “ Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
Voice Training Exercises,” ‘The Voice from a 
Practueal Standpoint,”’ * Vocal Reinforcement,” &c. 


Summer Term at Round Lake. N. Y. 
Studio, 36 East 23d Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HECKLE, 


Dramatic Soprano, 
accepts engagements. 

Concert and Oratorio ; alsoa limited number of pupils 
for Voice Culture. Professor Julius Hey, Berlin, 
Method. Permanent address, Slower Hail. 

Residence, 61 West 37th street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Residence 1686 East End Avenue, 
Bet. 86th and 87th Streets, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 
NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
Soprano, 


Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
Address, 47 East 21st street, New York 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and ‘Cello Virtuosos. 
Will accept Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Address 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 








GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
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Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 
Graduate Vienna Conservatory. 


Voice Culture. ** The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue. 
Hours: 1:30 to 3 Pp. M. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO. 
(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Instrrutr, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East r4th Street. New York. 


anD Mrs. D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice building a special Scientific Study. 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant 
Engagements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 
Scientific Vocal and Physical Culture. 
No g East r4th St., New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “Violoncello School,’’ published by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 

84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Uratorio, Vocai Culture. 
Address care Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton's) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio. Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. 


All weak 














ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 

















Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 


Prima Donna Contralto—Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Pupil of Sbriglia, Paris; Giulio Moretti, Milan, and 
Mme. Rudersdorff. A limited number of pupils ac- 
cepted, The Hetherington, 
s71 Park avenue. New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. ror West 56th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singing, 
12 East 15th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 123 West zoth Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Rast 26th Street. New York. 


MME. FLORENZA p’'ARONA, 
PROF. CARL Le VINSEN. 


Lamperti’s authorized representatives. 











All branches of Vocal Music. Pupils fillin, 
ments all over the world. Special Course for 
Send for circular. 


engage- 
eachers. 


124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss EMMA RITA, 
Harpist. 
Address care of Tue Musicat Courter. 
CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, III. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 East 57th Street, New York. 


Mr. anu Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, _ 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East sed Street, New York. 








Mme. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 30th Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT,  __ 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


____ Care of Tue Musica Courter, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 
Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 
BARITONF, 
In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accompanist. 
East 17th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 





Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 
and Opera. 
Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York. 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. 











Miss ROSA LINDE, 
Contralto. 
For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 


331 East rath street, New York. 
ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Vocal Culture, Lessons in Harmony and 
Counterpoint. 1 P.M. to 3 P.M. 

230 West soth street, New York. 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
74 Huntington Ave., Boston, 





Mrs. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 

Church Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 

Box 44, 446 Sixth avenue, New York. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hail, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 
Voice Specialist. 


Director Vocal Department New York Conserva- 
torv, 112 East 18th street, New York. 





BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M. HOWARD, Principal. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tr mont Street, Boston. 
Chickering Hall Building. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA. —Rdles passed or restudied. 


ORATORIO.— Best traditional renderings of Reci- 
tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 
CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 
to the best advantage the individual character- 

istics of each singer. 








Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
Samiliar with the language. 





Studio: 224 Firru Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to3 P.M. 











Artistic Singing. 
Howard Voice Method. 
MR. JOHN HOWARD has returned to New 
York for the season. Strupio, 1328 Broapway (one 
‘door below 35th street, Sixth avenue side). 

Mr. Howard 1s called by Dr. Wolfenden, editor of 
** The Lancet "+ London), “ the head of the physiologi- 
cal school of voice training.” The progress of faith- 
ful pupils 1s wonderful. Even a few lessons decidedly 
improve the voice and often actually transform it. 
Each separate organ is first put under the pupil’s abso- 
lute control; then the few essential efforts are com- 
bined to produce the full and resonant tone of artistic 
delivery which every healthy throat is — of ac- 
quiring. Hour for calling, 2:30 to 3:30, or by appoint- 
ment. ‘* Physiology of Artistic Singing,” $4.00. A new 
work, * Expression in Singing,’’ will soon be issued. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 


Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Caesar Thomson. 
Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 
A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 
ment of INTERNATIONAL Bureau oF Music. 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


AGNES THOMSON, 


Soprano, 


JAMES 





F. THOMSON, 


Baritone. 


Concert, Oratorio 


AND 


Thomson Song Recitals. 


PERMANENT ADDRESS: 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR 


174 





MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music to 
be sentto 
GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Bariin W., LinksTRasse 3: 








Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 





297 East Indiana street, CHICAGO. 


SUMMER VOCAL STUDY. 
The Geo. M. Greene School 


of Vocal Culture opens for summer work June 15, 
1893. Special trairing for teachers. Superior musical 
advantages. Pleasant boarding accommodations 
Pamphlet mailed on application. Address 
Georce M. Greene, 
425 West 22d St., New York 








VOICE CULTURE, 
CHOIR TRAINING, 
CHORAL SOCIETY CONDUCTING. 


— APPLY TO— 


JOHN TOWERS, 
THE TOWERS SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 
9 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 


EDITION 
SCHUBERTH. | 
GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
81 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 





Best and cheapest edition of classi - 
cal and modern music forall instru- 
ments. New volumes. Over 3,000 
numbers. Complete Catalogue free 
Address J. Schuberth & Co., 


Lerpsic, GERMANY. 























_ feading Bands. 
ILMORE’S 
22d Regiment Band. 


D. W. REEVES, Director. 


OFFICE: FISCHER’S PIANO WAREROOMS, 
110 Fifth Ave., corner Sixteenth St, 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N. Y., 
W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 




















WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
261 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 
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The VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


“ 


ban 


the 


“6 





VIRGIL PRACTI 


26 West 15th Street, New York. 


tones without suspending the means of defining 


on the accuracy of the mechanical and ryhthmic 
work, 
is so 
mine significantly expressed it—that a passage, 


the execution of which, although allowed to pass 
muster on the pianoforte, would not stand the 
inexorable test of the ‘Clavier’ for a single 
moment.”"—WILLIAM MASON. 

Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of 
purchase, Send for rental purchase plan and new 
illustrated Catalogue. 


“The ‘Practice Clavier’ is an 
unerring monitor and guide.” 
The ‘Clavier’ enables temporarily 
ish the stimulating influence of the pianoforte 


one to 


rhythm and verifying the touch. 
The attention is directed to and concentrated 


In these particulars the ‘Practice Clavier’ 
‘distressingly truthful’—as a lady pupil of 


CE CLAVIER CO., 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


ise2a. 
OFFICERS: Violoncello. 
Mas. Jeannetre M, Tuurper, President. Mr. Victor Herbert. Mr. Emile Knell. 
Hon. Wiruiam G. Cuoate, Vice-President. ‘ontrabass—Mr. Ludwig Manoly. 


Hon. Henry W. Cannon, 7reasurer. 
Cuarces Instee Parpesg, M. A., Sec'y. 
Dr. Antonin Dvorak, Director. 
FACULTY: 


Director, Dr. — Dvorak. 


Flute—Mr. Otto Oesterle 
Oboe—Mr. Arthur Trepte. 
Clarionet—Mr, Richard Kohl. 

Bassoon—Mr. Adolf Sohst. 
French Horn—Mr. Cari Pieper. 
Cornet—Mr. Carl Sohst. 
Trombone—Mr. Frederick Letsch. 


Signor Romualdo Sapio. > Victor Capoul. 


Mr. Christian Fritsch. Mrs. Beebe Lawton. Composition—Dr. Dvorak. 
Mr. Oscar Saen ee Wiel W. Evans. | Harmony and Counterpoint 
Singing—Preparatory—Miss Annie Wilson. Mr. John White. bas. - I. Packer. 
Opera Class—Mr. Victor Capoul. Solfeggio. 
Conductor of yn Mr. Anton Seidl, | Mr. Johannes Werschinger. Mr. Alberto Frencelil. 
Répertoire—Signor Ernesto Belli. } Miss Leiia La Fetra. 


Operatic Chorus—To be selected. 


Oratorio Class—Mrs. Beebe Lawton. Chamber Music—Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 


Orchestra—To be selected. 


Piano. | 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy. Hiss, egal Pinney Baldwin. Chorus—Dr. Dvorak. 
Miss Adele aeguties. id Winkler. Assistant—Mr. Rubin Goldmark. 
— Sagas 2 Me. iG - Huneker. History of Music—Mr. Henry T. Finck. 
'reparator: iano } iction— J 
Miss Mabel Phi Miss Carrie Konigsberg. str ate. nas V a li 
Miss Adelaide Oxkell. Mr. Albert Mildenberg. /talian—Signor Pietro ianelli. 
Mrs. M. Beardsley. Stage Deportment—Monsieur Mamert Bibeyran. 


Fencing—Monsieur Régis Senac. 
A ccompanist—Signor Ernesto Belli. 
Tuition, $100 and $200 the scholastic year. 
For further particulars address 
CHARLES INSLEE PARDEE, M.A.., Sec’y. 
126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Organ. 
Mr.S. P. Warren. Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker. 
Harpf—Mr. John Cheshire. 
Violin, 
Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Mr. Juan Buitrago. 
Viola— Mr. Jan Koert. 


Madame Camilla Urso. 
Mr. Jan Koert. 





MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, H. Y. 


Masszs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
Musical Bureau, 


881 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 
STERW’S 


CONSERVATORY » MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER. 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c., arranged. 











a. Education in all branches of 
music. 
46. Opera School: 
Choral classes. 
d. Lectures: History of music and composers. 
Principat Teacners: Jenny Meyer, vocal; Freder- 
ick Gernsheim, Arno Kleffel, composition, conducting, 
an and chorus classes ; Bussler, theory ; Professors 
Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, v. d. Sandt, piano; 
Florian Zajic, Exner, violin; Espenhahn, ’cello. 


Conservatory : 


Perfect education for the stage. 
‘. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 








GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 

Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, barp, 
library and other free mae equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars ad 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 





LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


MANAGER 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF MUSIC, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 
salon. Correspondence on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Information regarding all musical 
attractions. Correspondence solicited. 


WILLIAM OC. CARL, 
Concert Organist. 


Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 





ober 1. 
Address Studio, 57 West 17th Street, New York. 


Caroline Ostberg, 


PRIMA DONNA ROYAL OPERA, 
STOCKHOLM, 


Tour of the United States, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
International Bureau of Music, 


114 Fifth Ave., New York. 








The Tourjée Conservatory of Music, 
H. TOURJEE, Direcror. 


The most thoroughly equipped Conservatory in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, including 
a thorough and complete practical course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 


TUITION THE LOWEST, 


WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
245-247 STATE STREET, Chicago, Ill. 


Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 





l 


Thirty-seventh year. 
Theoretica! branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c. ; 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson- Wolff, Mus. Doc., &c.; 
for Organ, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent 
members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concert- 
master Fr. Griitzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Chamber Singer Miss Ag]. Orgeni, honorary member of the Court 
Theatre, Frau Otto Alvsleben, Mann, Ronneburger, 
Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. 
Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. 
times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tuz Musicat Courter and through 


as the key of C. 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


37 E. 68th STREET (Near Madison Avenue) NEW YORK. 
(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 
XAVER SCHARWENKA, - Director, 


ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 





A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 

Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 

Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fashionable and accessible location. 

Spacious and finely appointed studios. 

Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 
desirable boarding places. 


FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Students can enter at any time. 


All grades of musical students, from beginners 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, 
excellent and systematic instruction "! branches of 
music. 

The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and 
American fame. 











Examinations Daily. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 
BERLIN, Potsdamerstr. 35, BERLIN. 


§ PHILIPP SCHARWENKA, 
( DR. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. 





DIRECTORS : 


Lessons in all branches of music under the guidance of experienced teachers. Finish 
for concert and stage appearances. Gocd and cheap board in the neighborhood of the 
Conservatory. Prospectus free of charge. 


Prices for Elementary, Middle, Upper and Finishing Classes, 
120, 240, 320 Marks Annually. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patrenage of the Court.) 








OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 
Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


47 different branches taught. Last year, 749 pupils. 87 teachers, among whom for 
for Piano, Prof. Diring, 





&c.; for the Stage, 
Education from the beginning to the finish. 


Court Opera Singer Eichberger, 
Full courses or single branches. 
Admission granted also at other 


Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 





NUNEZ ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Through discoveries of Sefior Nufiez, Director, harmony, counterpoint, &c., can be 


more thoroughly learned in any notation in a few months than by any other system in a 


ifetime, and, by his improvements upon the common notation, a!l music is as easily read 
Having the most rapid and thorough system, with eminent teachers 
nall branches, we can promise you a thoroughly practical knowledge of music. 





MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 


‘*There can be one voice 
its excel. 
de 


Call or write for prospectus. 
7 »@ 


THE Puonesic Cipha bx 


only respecting 


lent results." — /7zda 


Gebele Ashforth. 


Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading. 


(Copyrighted by May Florence Smith.) 


For reading music. Three months (course absolute). Address, VOCAL 


ScHOOL, 1786 Broadway, near 58th Street, New York. 
MISS MAY FLORENCE SMITH. 


READING 








142 West 238d St. New York. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Apply personally, Thursdays only, after 4 P. M. 
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—<«—_+- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. ~«—»> 


IN os. 


34 & 36 UNIVERSITY ne NEW YORE. 





VIBRAPHONE. oo 


AKES MORE BRILLIANT THE TONE OF ANY 
NEW UPRIGHT PIANO. 


ESTORES TO BRILLIANCY THE TONE OF ANY 
OLD UPRIGHT PIANO. 
PRICE, $10.00, subject to Trade Discount. 


Cc. J. HEPPE & SON, 


1117 CHESTNUT STREET. _ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AnD IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 

SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 

Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
CHAPPELI « CO. 
ROBT. COCEHS ck CO., 
J.B. CRAMER c& CO., : 
HOPWOOD c&c CREW , 
BROTCHINGS & ROMER, 
J. & J. BHOPHRINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
&@ Please write for these lists and ci talogues. 
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London, England. 


Have an enviable 
record for Durable 
Qualities and Ex- 


PIANOS quisite Tone, witha 


37 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


1893. 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
& WEN ' [ 1 sally respected for their inherent merit. 
911 to 928 Broadway, Albany, WN. Y. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 26 W. 15th Street, 


Near Fifth Avenue. 
Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
The Training 





By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


ApprErss THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 





W .H. WILLIAMS, Pres, W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. 


THE ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


FRATI & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pneumatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Shows, Dancing Halls, 
(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application. 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


For &e. 





AGENTS WANTED, 





No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 





BERLIN, CERMANY. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.8& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





HIGHEST AWARDS AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR BROS. 


Grand and Upright 


P PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 








PHILADELPHIA, . 

nag a Warerooms: BEHR BROS. HALL, 

ate A 81 Fifth Ave., New York. 
FACTORY : Corner of 1ith Ave. and West 29th St., New York. 





ey WICKHAM, CHAPMAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 





ALSO 
a PIANO HARDW ARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EIiGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


_ We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
7 | HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
Will fit any Violin from one-eighth size | d : : d. 
to largest Viola. Can be more quickly put | and strict protection guarantee 
on or taken off than any other. Neatest in | | We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
appearance. strongest, and in every way | oy, factory, reached in six hours from 


the best Chin Rest. 
For sale b Brod Music Dealers, or sent on | New York City. 


receipt of $1. 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 





NEW PATENT 


COLUMBIA cuin 


CHIN REST. 











88 Court St., 


18865, 


LOUIS CEHRLERT, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS. 


MULHOUSE FINE PIAi. ) KEY CLOTHS. 


| 
| 
| 204 East 18th Street, 


BOOSEY & CO. 
Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


mNOON 4 UN, Leake, Beaiaadll 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


New York. 


Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


BOOSEY EDITION 














fre 


Dresden, 


Famous Germany. 


“Ronisch Piano,” 


Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 
a. 
Founded in 1845, 
eS 


Over 20,000 in Use. 





oe 
Highest Awards 
and 
Decorations from several 
Courts, 





—_ 





4 large dieplay of these excellent Pianos will be found at the 
COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 


CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 


We have REMOVED PaAlIJI, WIALLARD, 


from 819 BROADWAY to our 
NEW BUILDING, Officier d’ Academie, 


18 East 22d Street, 


NEV FYoOoRzZ. 
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Tenor. 


Exponent of the method of the great singer Faure 
traditions of the French composers. 





| 
| 
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ELIAS HOWE CO., Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8 A. 


Boston, Mass. 





'T.B.HARMS & CO. 


Studio : Carnegie Music Hall, Room 20 


Callers received from 12 to 2 only. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin, am Carlsbad 19. 
Musikwolff, Berlin. 











RADE MARKS, Desi a 
Opinions, Searches, 
promptly attended to. "send 


U. 8, and a Foreign 
skete 
amination as to patentability. 


PATENTS. All work strictly confidential. 


GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 


Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Agency Founded 
1879. 


Cable Address : 











I'roprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem. 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetz, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








H. HERRMANN, 
368 Broome Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Apply for Order has : 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers, 


Apply for Catalogues. 


EDWIN ASHDOWN 


(LIMITED), 
MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Publishers of the Celebrated Ashpown Epition. 





Wholesale 


and Retail. 


HARDWOOD 
LUMBER. 





Agents wanted in all principal cities. 





Catalogue =~ 1.—Music for Piano. 
“ No. 2.—Vocal Music. 
No. 3.—Music for Harp. Guitar. Concertina. 
“ No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piano and 
Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vio- 
loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands (small or full). 
Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet. 
Horn. 
Catalogue No. 6.—Music for Organ and_Harmonium. 


NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 
| Toronto, Canada: 68 King St., W. 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 
(28 CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION, 





AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED ‘VENEERS. 


211. East 42d St.. New York. 

















UR Productions of the present year are 














J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATIOG ANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT 0 SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, $ CHICAGO. 


the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 


solicit for them the critical 





examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public, 





“Makes its own market 


CHICKERING Wherever it goes” 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
=oe— FSIEY : 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC i . 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


ees { William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M., and VAN DER STUGKEN 
*! Albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 
Dudley Buck, President. . 
Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 
Harry Rowe Sheliey, 24 Vice-President. 
° s 


R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department. 


Emilio Agramonte, Operatic Director. EIGHT SONGS. Op. | 7. 


Charlies B. Hawley, Musical Director. 











THE 

















Residence Department for Pupils fromadistanes. |» () Joy of Youth! (O Jugendlust!) 


Circulars sent on application. Address - 4 Fe ABS R an 
H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 2. rhe ees cear{ecneeme Thrane). 
19-21 E. 14th STREET, NEW york. | 3- Bliss (Seligkeit). 


CONCERT DIRECTION. |? rbscan et wasn sity von|  EZRARD HARPS. 


shén Sicilien), : 9 P 
DAN 1 [ R 6. A Pastoral (Ein Schaferlied). Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
TEL Y E , 7. Remember—Forget (Gedenken— aon Sager | pep repo era 








Vergessen), N. STETSON &:CO., | LYON, POTTER & CO., 
LONDON, . ENGLAND, rs PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


8 Serenade. 
S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


PADEREWSKI,| ww wut cuomss | oo ne 


25 Union Square, New York. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 








Ssumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- Op. 18, No. 2. Ina Year! (Uebers 
‘**I Am Well Pleased.”—Sacred, alto. By Walter 


geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and h 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- Ja r). UV. Wilkinson. 35 cents, 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, O Te tver . Tooe. | “Inmy Father’s House are Many Mansions.” 
and the principal voca! and instrumental celebrities. P- 3% No. 1. Eve tre ( “Be “ pene, me eet 5 i sam s 
, ro % rano. 
: bag art). By H. P. Danks, 40 cents. . 
Note Change of Address |p. 19, No. 2. Morning (Am Mor- | “A#leep in Jesus.”’—Sacred, soprano. By Henry 
re ES 
to larger premises: gen). “ Peetewe. tame or Baritone. By W. J. Leaver. 
ED 50 cents, 
* Laddie’s Love.”’—Mezzo or Baritone. By W. J. MERRILL PIANO 
18 Great — Street, FOR SALE AT LEADING | “tse \50'centm ps ri co, 
0 ‘ 2 ‘Way o e@,"—Mezzo or ritone. y e 
Mattos. 50 cents, 
MUSIC STORES. “Do You Remember.”—Baritone. By Albert 165 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Barker. 50 cents. 











CABLEGRAMS, * Liszt, London.” ] 


WEBER, 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 








Warerooms: Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
Manufacteries: 121,123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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Telephone - - - - 1253-18th. 
ARTICULAR attention is called to the article en- 
‘A Glimpse Into Wagner’s Workroom,” 
It is by Mr. Edgar S. 
‘lly, and is a genuine contribution to Wagneriana 


titled 
which appears in this issue. 
t 


Ke 
- 
66 7 AM old and near sighted,” is the sign hung on 
| The crank art- 
ist who performs on this instrument at least deserves 
a novel appeal to the almsgiving 


an old hand organ down town. 


recognition for 
public. 


HE ‘ Listener” in the ‘* Tran- 


script’ makes the following happy suggestion 


soston weekly 


in its last issue : 


It has been suggested to the “ Listener” that a subscription be 
started to purchase felt shoes for the ushers at Music Hall. To have 


a delicate instrumental passage interrupted by the creaking of an 
isher’s shoes, as actually happened the other evening, is barbarous. 
Why should not ushers and other assistants in public places, where 
perfect silence is required, wear felt shoes, anyway, as nurses do in 

These shoes are sufficiently warm, perfectly sightly 
There are probably no leather shoes, however care- 


sick chambers? 
and noiseless. 
fully made and however pumice stoned between the soles, that can 
be regarded as creak proof on all occasions. They may behave per- 
fectly well for weeks and months, and then squeak abominably when 
it is most necessary that they shall be silent. Slippers are out of the 
question, because, though they do not squeak, they generally make a 
disagreeable squashing sound. Ushers’ shoes are among the things 
that should be felt and not heard 


- 

E have just received an inquiry as to the confer- 
W ence of degrees of doctor of music in this 
country and England. We can only tell our inquirer 
that the whole thing is humbug pure and simple, and 
this is quite as applicable to Oxford, Cambridge or 
Harvard as it is to that little town in Iowa—Toledo. 
Not Ohio, mind you, but a small place in Iowa, ac- 


tually has an institution that confers doctorial de- | 


rees in music! Isn't this absurd? Doctor of music 
g 


is fast becoming synonymous with ‘‘ Professor,” | contains much to inspire the student with joy and delight in his work, | hall ; a vocal ensemble constitutes a dramatic action, 
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| which latter is simply a sign manual of humbuggery, 


for it ranges from corn curing to whitewashing. | 
How any reputable musician can contemplate with | 


equanimity the adoption of the title ‘‘ Doctor of 
| Music” is a mystery to us. Quackery has ever 
sought to veil its shallowness with big and hollow 
sounding phrases. The ‘‘doctor of music” must go, 
just as must the stencil piano and the stencil conser- 
| vatory. It is not an honorary degree ; it is a dishon- 


orable title, and its bearer is, in nine cases out of ten, | 


a pretender. Doctor of music—Pah !—the term isa 


sickening one. 


HE ‘‘Strad” published the following in its last 
issue, which proved of considerable interest to 
}us. Here it is: 

THE MUSICAL COURIER. The Christmas number of our American 
contemporary is indeed a surprise, and beatseverything we have ever 
seen in the way of musical papers. The issue contains no less than 
100 pages, all clearly printed on excellent paper, and some of the read- 
ing matter will be found to be of sterling interest to musicians. It is 
by far the most complete musical publication that has ever been 
rolled off the press, and the size is that of our large illustrated papers. 
The number contains no less than sixty portraits of American and 
European musical celebrities, past and present, all splendidly printed 
on plate paper. We in England are inclined to regard the Yankees as 
unmusical, but how is it that such a journal as the above not only 


exists, but apparently prospers, in an unmusical country? Is not 
the reverse more likely the case? 
Unmusical, dear ‘‘Strad?” Far fromit! Besides, 


why shouldn't such a unique journal as THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER flourish in a land of the size of America? 
‘‘Strad’’should not forget that we are catering to 
the musical wants of 70,000,000 of people, about 
double the number residing on that tight little, tight 


little island of Britain. 

FTER carefully perusing the following program, 
A the meaning of which must be patent to all, 
there will not be left in the reader's mind a trace of a 
doubt regarding Chicago's musical culture. The ex- 
cerpt is from a Chicago contemporary : 


CARL SCHMID’S CONCERT. 


Vorwarts-Turnhalle ein Concert des 


rtuosen Carl Schmid statt, der durch meh- 


Heute Abend findet in der 


dreizehnjahrigen Violin-V 





rere andere Kiinstler understiitzt werden wird. Das Programm ist 


folgendes: 
eae 


1. Piano-Solo Roennemann 








2. Zither-Solo, “R fe. Meverbeer 

3. Violin-Solo, Sce le Ballet .De Beriot 
Herr (¢ 

4. Komischer Gesang, “ Der Fiz 


Herr Carl Eckardt 
5. Piano-Solo, Fantasie aa J i 
Herr Car! Eckardt 
‘“*La Granadina.”” Begleitung mit Guitarre 

Denis Granado 


Zither-Solo, Mazurka, 
von piakedekcdaaed eae "or 
Herren Edmund und Carl Sedlacek 

Violin-Solo, Walzer.. ? cacedess Kaliwad 

rl Schmid 
“harles Ect Johnny 





kert wir 





‘““Champion Fea 


{eest aus Chicago drei Ginge im Boxkampf ausfex hte n 
A ‘feather weight” contest at a piano recital 
would certainly enliven matters, though it could 


hardly be denominated artistic. 





A LETTER FROM MR. 

R. WILLIAM MASON received the following let- 

M ter from Rafael Joseffy, the piano virtuoso, re- 

garding Mr. Mason's contribution to the pedagogic 

literature of the piano, ‘‘ Touch and Technic,” which 

was reviewed at length in these columns some time 
Mr. Joseffy’s letter was as follows : 


JOSEFFY. 


ago. 
Marz 1893 


Ich war in den letzten Wochen wieder 


NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y., 

VEREHRTER HERR MASON! 
leidend, und aus diesem Gmunde erhalten Sie diese Zeilen so spit. 
Ihnen } 


den 2. 


sagen, dass ich, nach genauester 


Meisterwerk 


Es drangt mich 1eute zu 





Durchsicht, Ihre technischen Studien fiir ein halte, 


welches neben den bedeutensten pddagogischen Werken eine unan- 
Auf das Vortheilhaftetste 
unterscheidet sich aber Ihr Werk von den meisten mechanischen Stu- 


tastbare Stellung beanspruchen wird. 
dien, indem es, meiner Meinung nach, sehr Vieles enthalt, was dem 
Studierenden Lust und Freude zur Arbeit giebt und nicht nur ermii- 
Ich meine Ihre vielen und originellen Anschlags 
Auch der letzte Band, Octave und Ac- 
Neues, nichts 


dendes, trockenes. 
und Phrasirungs Beispiele. 
corde, scheint mir sehr bedeutend, 
Ueberfiiissiges, und 
Reihenfolge der Uebungen meisterhaft gelungen. Wenn Sie den Text 
des Werkes ins Deutsche fibertragen, bin ich tiberzeugt, dass die Stu- 
dien bei Ihrem Erscheinen in Deutschland grosses Aufsehen machen 


er enthdalt viel 


ist besonders in der Zusammenstellung und 


werden. 

Ich hoffe, lieber Herr Mason, dass Sie diese Zeilen nicht tibel deu- | 
ten, Sie brauchen mein Lob und meine Bewunderung nicht, aber mir 
selbst musste ich die Freude machen, und Ihnen sagen, wie sehr ich 
Sie und Ihr Werk schatze und verehre 

Ihr treu Ergebener 
(signed) RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


P. S.—Darf ich Ihnen gelegentlich Vorschlige ftir einen weiteren 

Band, resp. Anhang zum ersten Band machen? 
(Translation of the above.) 
NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y., March 22, 1893. 

DEAR MR. MASON—I have been again indisposed for the last few 
weeks, and this is the reason why you receive these lines so late. 

I feel it incumbent on me to say to you to-day, after thorough in- 
vestigation, that I regard your technical studies as a masterpiece 
which can claim an unassailable position among the most important 


The characteristic advantage that distinguishes | 
| 


pedagogic works. 
your work from most mechanical studies is, in my opinion, that it 


a mean business! 


and not merely what is tiresome anddry. I allude to your numerous 
original suggestions and examples of phrasing. The last volume, on 
octaves and chords, seems to me very important ; it contains much 
that is new and nothing that is superfluous, and is especially masterly 
in its combination and sequence of practices. If you were to trans- 
| late the work into German I am convinced that the studies would 
arouse, on their appearance in Germany, the greatest attention 

I hope, dear Mr. Mason, that you will not be offended at these lines. 
You stand in no need of any praise or admiration from me, but I am 
compelled to do myself the pleasure of telling you how highly I value 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) RAFAEL JOSEFFY 

P. S.—May I take this opportunity of suggesting another volume 
as an annex to the first volume? 


and respect you and your work. 





PASTA DITALTIA. 

HERE are we at?” Thus 

have cried, Gaetano 
time elapsed between Bach and Verdi?” 

Having propounded this conundrum, he, like a 
wise man, answers it himself. A century and a half, 
he replies; the time that Greek sculpture took to 
reach the dawn of its decadence. With Lysippus 
Greek sculpture said her last word; will music say 
her last word with Verdi? Bach, that Leipsic organ- 
ist who died in 1750, accumulated in his brain, classi- 
fied and animated with the spirit of life, all the 
science of preceding ages. Richard Wagner, the 
master of masters, the demigod, the man of cordial 
kindliness, died in 1883, leaving works that wiil al- 
ways remain classic wheresoever intellect, grace, 
nobility of thought, shall continue to flourish—leaving 
Guiseppe Verdi the champion of European music. 

Let us look at the destinies of music since 1750. 
Opera chamber music, symphony, all kinds have been 
attempted, all carried out to the last degree. Mozart 
was fruitful tree. His ‘‘Nozze di Figaro” and 
‘‘Cosi fan tutti’ gave the form of opera comique to 
Boieldieu, Herold and Auber; ‘‘ Idomeneo” opened 
to Spontini fresh ignored by Gliick; the 
‘‘Flauto Magico” realized the ideal of the oratorio of en- 
chantment, and ‘‘Don Giovanni,” the opera of operas, 
glancing from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 


66 


ul 


ui 


should 


‘* What 


cries, Or 


Mogavero. 


a 


sources 


a mystery and a drama like ‘* Faust,” presented life 
and the movement of the world with characters that 
might have been traced by Shakespeare. What ele- 
ments are in that music! The aspirations, the de- 
spondencies, the doubts of the modern man, infinite 
compassion, despairing laments, the cry of anguish 
ot 
in 


and of rapture, the remorse, the frenzy of the age 
Eloise and Werther, of René and Manfred—all 
Phryne, clad 


or] 
S* 


are 
of hair, 


presence 


those pages. in her glory 


stepped down into the blue A2gean in 
of 
Our ideal is more metaphysical, but 


the 
7 


an applauding people and inspired Praxiteles 


it is to th 
modern conception of art, to the vague, to the i 
to the demoniac and the divine, that music responded 
Rossini conquered the world and traversed Europe, 
like Bacchus with his train of maenads and nymphs 
Yet one opponent braved him in his triumphal march 
To 
he replied with ‘‘ Freyschiitz 
Then came Meyerbeer with ‘‘ Robert 
‘“‘The Huguenots;” then came the 
Sellini, who tried before Verdi to effect a reform in 
the Rossinian tradition ; then came Richard Wagner 
like Goethe, 
ty 


n 


—Carl Maria von Weber. the Rossinian invasion 


‘and wit Oberon 


he Devil” and 


t 
French school ; 


with the gift of poetry and music 
musician. like Beethoven, the incarnation of t 


poet, 
e Wo 
forms of genius in one sole person. 

Why speak of chamber music? What 
there are from Domenico Scarlatti to Frederic Chopin 
Whatever a Bach, a Haydn, a Mozart, a Beethoven 
with the 


treasures 


r 


thought on the piano must be li 
highest reverence. What 
dialogue between the master and the instrument 
Follow the musical phrases and they will enable you 
to penetrate into the profound human drama which is 
developed before you; not a trait of that soul will 


+ 
LO 


stened 


clearness in the intimate 


escape you; you will feel the most secret vibrations 
of his joys and sorrows, his tenderness, his visions, 
his deliriums, his despairs ; whether in smiles or tears 
or complaints the expression remains simple and true. 

Where are we at? An 
art which seeks renewal of strength by means of raf- 
finement and technical devices does not inspire con- 
fidence. To imitate flash light pictures; to shrink 
trom every cry of sincerity ; to have ensembles of 
blue, red, pink, violet ; to end arhythm with a chord 
foreign to the final note—this is not art, this is artifice, 
this issensationalmusic. To corrupt taste, to degrade 
noble conceptions, to make vulgarity classical—what 
Talk of putting Gluck on the 
‘‘ Iphigenia,” ‘‘ Alcestis,” ‘‘ Or- 


again exclaims Mogavero 


stage! How would 


pheus ” fare before an audience saturated with cyni 
cism? To-day we have operas fit only for the concert 
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and when our souls are prepared for emotion, when 
it counts on finding, beneath flashes of joy or sorrow, 
the accent of passion or feeling, what have we? Har- 
monic combinations, effects of a trombone or eupho- 
nium ; none of the clearness of the great masters. 

Modulation is become capricious, a mere piquant 
distraction for the ear, entering before it is an- 
nounced and ending without being resolved. Melody 
is gone, we will have none of it. The age of affecta- 
tion is here; it is attracted by bric-a-brac, figurines 
on an étagére, which we enjoy without thinking what 
they are worth, with a momentary, uncertain pleas- 
ure. But a work of art must have more qualities 
than those that appeal merely to the present, it must 
have qualities independent of the age; the great 
artist creates for eternity, while at the same time he 
impresses on his works the always contemporaneous 
ideal and the imperishable character of beauty. 

Every civilization has only one period for produc- 
ing its masterpieces. Greek sculpture is the dream 
of antiquity ; music will be the dream of modernity. 
All the grades one has passed through, the other has 
traversed. With Handel and Bach the ideal style, 
then the beautiful in Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, 
then the ornate, florid rich style—the usual precursor 
of decadence—and its heroes are Rossini, Donizetti, 
Bellini, Wagner, Verdi and Gounod. 

Music has accomplished its destiny. The move- 
ment has lasted a century and a half; what it has 
produced will suffice for all time. 





MELODY VERSUS TUNE. 

NDER this caption Mr. Henry T. Finck writes 
U quite interestingly in his forthcoming book 
about Richard Wagner. Through his courtesy we 
are enabled to reproduce here the entire chapter. It 
reads as follows: 

It is a curious fact that in one point of musical termin- 
ology the English language has an advantage over the 
German. We have the word tune to distinguish dance 
melody from what may be called dramatic or emotional 
y ; whereas Wagner, when he wished to make clear 
‘‘experts” the difference between tune and 


melody ; 
to the German 
true melody, had to introduce for the latter the Greek 
” always 


word melos. To the illiterate in music, ‘‘ melody 


means tune. If you were invited by Texas cowboys to 
‘give us atune,” and complied by playing something by 
Haydn or Mozart, instead of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” or ‘* Fish- 
er’s Hornpipe,” they would inform you that they did not 
care for ‘‘ scientific music,” or, perhaps, they would ask you 
when you were going to ‘‘ quit tuning and begin to play.” 
Nor would you blame the cowboys, for they cannnot be ex- 
pected to recognize as melody anything that is not ‘‘ quick 
and devilish” and fit to be danced to. 

But what shall we say to the fact that only a few decades 
ago the leading musical critics of Europe and America 
could not—or said they could not—find any melody in 
Even *‘ Rienzi” was ‘‘ an opera without 
melody. Later came ‘ Lohengrin” ‘ with- 
"and by the time that it had become 


Wagner's operas ? 
music ""—7. ¢ 
out a bar of melody, 
orthodox and melodious—although the opera itself, I need 
not say, had not been changed a bit—‘' Tristan” had ap- 
peared, to be in turn declared unmelodious. The best known 
German critic of this generation, Dr. Hanslick,wrote,as late 
as 1883, that such ** 
tan” is not true melody, and that even in the long love duo 
H. Dorn wrote, in 1876, 


continuous melody ” as occurs in ‘‘ Tris- 


there is only one melodic pearl! 
that true melody ‘is a rare thing in Wagner, anyway ; in 
‘ Tristan’ there is practically none at all!” And Louis 
Ehlert that Wagner is less a melodist than a 
‘*Thematiker,” that he rarely gives us more than the 
‘* bud” of a melody. 
Risum teneatis amici? 
poser in whom these funny ‘‘ experts” found no ‘‘ melody.” 
Louis Ehlert wrote, in his essay on Brahms, that melody is 
the ‘‘ soul” of music ; that it is rare as pearls; that ‘‘ Bach 
and Hindel, in proportion to their other grandeur, had it in 
no great measure”! And the Austrian critic, Grillparzer, 
flatly denied that there was any real melody in Weber's 
‘Euryanthe!” So the ‘‘ soul” of music is not to be sought 
for in Bach or Hiindel or Weber or Wagner! For that 
we must goto the tuneful Bellini and Balfe and Flotow. 
What an extraordinary fact here stares us in the face—the 
fact that the official astheticere of musical criticism in Ger- 
many up to the last quarter of the nineteenth century was 
identical with the taste of the Texas cowboy, the whistling 
street urchin and the organ grinder in claiming the word 
melody exclusively for naked tunes that can be danced to! 
Never surely was here a more oddly assorted ‘‘ happy 
family " than these cowboys, organ grinders and German 
We must not censure the cowboys, for they can- 


asserted 


But Wagner is not the only com- 


critics. 


not be expected to know any better; but there is no excuse 
for the critical ‘‘ experts,” who not only had the works of 
the greatest composers, from Bach to Wagner, to prove to 
them that harmonic melody is infinitely superior to dance 
melody, but who had been frequently enlightened on this 





subject by the great composers themselves ; Schumann, for 
instance, who wrote: 


“Melody ” isthe war cry of the dilettante, and undoubtedly music 
without melody is no music atall. Understand well, however, what 
they mean by it; they accept as melody only such as is simple and 
rhythmically pleasing. But there is another kind of melody, and 
wherever you open Bach or Mozart or Beethoven it meets you in a 
thousand different forms; of the inane monotony of modern Italian 
operatic melodies in particular, you will, I trust, tire soon. 


The popular operatic melodies to which Schumann here 
refers are what we call tunes, that is, dance melodies, that 


page, requiring about half a minute in the performance ! 
Can anyone fail to see how this kind of melodic movement 


| vivifies the score a thousand times more than the liveliest 


is, airs consisting of short sections of four bars, followed by | 


four related bars, making up larger sections of eight bars 
and sixteen bars, to be repeated ad libitum with geometric 
regularity. These tunes, by being played or sung fast 
enough, can be used for quadrilles, polkas and waltzes—in- 
deed, in the golden age of Italian and French opera, every 
new work was immediately hashed up into pot pourris and 
sets of quadrilles for the dancing season. 

To this kind of dance melody Wagner referred in his su- 
perb essay on the ‘‘ Music of the Future ” (IV., 166-173), 


| cannot see on account of the ‘‘ trees.’ 


when he said that ‘‘it belongs to the childhood of the | 


musical art, wherefore the exclusive delight in it must 


appear to us childish.” It must be distinctly understood 


operatic dance tunes of the regular, monotonous, four bar 
pattern? No melody in these music dramas? Go to' 
Wagner did not claim a straw too much when he asserted 
(VII. 172) that the music not only does not lose anything 
by this close union with the words of the poem, but gains a 
freedom and wealth of melodic development surpassing 
even the endless variety and capacity of the symphony, 
which 1s not emancipated from the dance form. 

No melody in ‘‘ Tristan!” Why, the whole work, like a 


| Bach score, is polyphonic ; that is, every harmonic part is a 


melody, a continuous melody. Often two or more melodies 
are heard at a time, in illustration of the complex dramatic 
emotion. It is a‘‘ forest of melodies,” which the myopic 
* The principal mel- 
ody is now in the voice, anon in the orchestra. It is an 
emancipated melody, no longer dependent on the dancing 
master’s geometrical figures, but moving on with a free 
dramatic rubato; no longer imprisoned in one key, but 
going about from key to key, unfettered, on the bridge of 


| modulation, thus illustrating the relationship of all the 


that he did not deny the proper uses and value of such | 


dance tunes. He paid his willing tribute to the pretty airs 
of Bellini and Rossini ; what he denied was that the music 
drama is the proper place for such tunes—tunes which in 
the old fashioned Italian opera are always of about the 
same character, and adorned with the same merry runs and 
trills, whether the situation be a wedding or a funeral or a 
mad scene. 

The blunder made by the Texas cowboys and by Messrs. 
Hanslick, Dorn, Ehlert and Grillparzer is that they mis- 
take the simplest, crudest and most primitive form of 
melody—dance tune—for melody itself. There is a nobler 
kind of melody—dramatic melody, which ranks as highly 
above this dance tune as aShakespearian drama does above 
apantomimic ballet. The dance is entirely out of place in 
a serious drama. Wagner not only eliminates the ridicul- 
ous ballet from the plot, he also eliminates the dance 
rhythms from the melody, following the precedence of 
Mozart and Weber in their most inspired moments (in ‘‘Don 
Juan” and ‘‘Euryanthe”). Thisis perhaps the greatest of 
all his great achievements ; it inaugurates a new era in dra- 
matic music. The difference between his method and the 
old style may be made clear in this way: in dance tunes, at 
the end of every four, eight, or sixteen bars, there is a ca- 
dence, analogous to an end rhyme. These systematic 
cadences seem very tiresome and superfluous to a modern 
listener; they remind him sometimes of a grashopper which 
flies eight feet, alights, flies eight more, and soon. Now 


Wagner scorns this eight bar arrangement (which, accord- | 


ing to the ‘‘ experts,” is essential to true melody !) and sel- 
dom uses a cadence, #. ¢. touches ground, except at the end 
of anact. His melody, therefore, has a grander sweep—it 
is continuous, uninterrupted, like the lofty flight of an eagle, 
and in its most sublime moments affects the imagination 
like the irresistible movement of a planet. 

It is this elementary force and grandeur—this o'erarching 
of a whole act with an unbroken melody—this gradual un- 
folding of a stately oak from a simple melodic acorn (Lead- 
ing Motive)—that imposes on the unmusical alike with the 
truly musical. But in introducing such an innovation in 
operatic melody, he seemed indeed a bold bad, man. The 
babes cried for their toys ; he gave them no eight-bar tunes 
to whistle in the street or to have the barrel-organs grind 
out for them. If all literary dramas had up to date been 
written in rhymed verse, and a powerful author suddenly 
appeared who used only the continuous medlody of prose, 
the case would be analogous to Wagner’s. It is needless to 
add that this does not affect the poetic character of Wag- 
ner’s music. Much of our best poetic literature has the 
form of prose, and the Germans very sensibly give the name 
of poetic not only to verse makers, but to all who devote 
themselves to belles lettres. 

Wagner's treatment of melody inaugurates, as I have 
just said, a new era in dramatic music ; it makes literature 
(dramatic poetry) the basis of musical form, in place of the 
step of the dance hall. His melody is constructed on 
dramatic, psychological principles; that is, it is ready to 
change its rhythm or its tempo with the meaning of every 
line of the poetry. An actor, in reciting Shakespeare, does 
not talk slowly for five minutes and then quickly for five 
minutes, as the singers do in the old-fashioned operas 
which are divided into slow and fast ‘‘ numbers ;” but he 
accelerates or retards his delivery accordingly as the emo- 
tional character of the lines calls for rapid or slow speech ; 
a few words sufficing sometimes to make him modify his 
pace or tempo for a moment. 

This is the method followed in Wagner’s music dramas: 
The melody does not impose a monotonous dance rhythm 
on the words, but accepts its form from the poem to which 
it is wedded. By way of illustration, open the vocal score 
at random. On page 188 (Biilow’s original quarto edition) 
there are seventeen bars; and now note the changes in 
tempo and expression: Piu forte; riten.; f; accel.;f; p; 
sf ; crescendo ; riten.; f; accel.; f; p; sf; crescendo; very 
agitated ; ff ; dimin.; sf; very gradually becoming slower ; 
decreasing in loudness, p. All these changes are on one 


keys. 

What shall we say of ‘‘ experts” who could find no melo- 
dy in a work in which not only the vocal parts are melodious, 
but every orchestral instrument has its melody? Of ex- 
perts who lavished their praises on Italian operas in which, 


| as Wagner points out, only a tenth or twelfth part of the 











score is devoted to tunes, while the rest is an absolute 
desert of unmelodious recitative ? The Italians themselves 
indeed did not care much even for these tunes, but only 
for the singers who embellished them with the vulgar cos- 
metic of fioriture. What the French composer Grétry wrote 
from Rome in 1813 has always been true of Italians at the 
opera: ‘' If occasionally a crowd filled the theatre, it was 
to hear this or that singer, but when he was no longer on 
the stage, every one retired to his box to play cards or eat 
ice cream, while the parterre yawned.” 

How shallow, vulgar, trite and commonplace are those 
popular operatic tunes compared with the polyphony, the 
true harmonic melody of Bach and Wagner! One thing, it 
is true, we cannot do with this harmonic melody: we can- 
not whistle it, cannot take it along with us. It is like the 
continuous melody which the forest sings to us, and to hear 
which again we must revisit the trees and the birds and the 
babbling brooks, with the clear nocturnal sky above, in 
which the countless stars are revealed even more clearly 
and in greater numbers the longer we gaze at them. I can- 
not sufficiently urge the reader to look up the wonderful 
page of prose (VII. 174) in which Wagner thus describes 
nature’s melody as the prototype of the ‘‘ Tristan” melody 
Then let him reflect on the fact that this exquisitely poetic 
and suggestive forest-simile afforded the critics no end of 
fun and occasion for ridicule. 


A. C. M. 


- 








The next examinations of the American College 
of Musicians will be held in New York and Chicago 
during the last two weeks of June. Particulars 
will appear later. The syllabus of examinations to 
be had of Robert Bonner, secretary, 60 Williams 
street, Providence, R. I. 








Fursch-Madi Writes. 
129 EAST SIXTIETH STREET, NEW YORK, March, 27, 1893. 
Editors Musical Courter : 
INDLY permit me through your paper to 
sincerely thank the people of this city and Mr. Anton 
Seidl for the generous assistance they have extended me in 
my efforts to establish three scholar-hips for instruction in 
singing. It has always been my aim to elevate the stand- 
ard of music and to foster true artistic principles in my 
pupils. 

The concert which was given in aid of these scholarships 
on the evening of the 27th inst. was, Iam pleased to say, 
very successful in this object. 

In accordance with the design intended I beg to notify 
all interested that the examinations for scholarships will 
take place on September 25 and 26 next at No. 129 East 
Sixtieth street, New York city. 

Candidates must have voice and talent for music and a 
strong desire to study. 

If you will give this notice a space in your paper you 
will greatly oblige, Yours truly, 

E. Furscu-Map1, 
Directress of the Lyric School. 
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A Glimpse into Wagner's Workrewn. 
Y wife and I recently spent a most enjoyable 
evening with Dr. William 

us with many anecdotes bearing upon his student life in 
Germany, and his experiences with many of the leading 
musical men of that day. 
pression derived first hand than that extracted from books! 
On this occasion our feast of knowledge was further en- 
riched by an aftercourse of autographs. Dr. 
duced an album containing the signatures and manuscript 
uotations from the works of such a host of musical celeb- 
rities that hours might have been profitably devoted to 
deciphering its contents. majority of 
hem range from 1849 or 1850, down to the sixties, so that it 


Mason, who entertained 


The dates of the 





includes Schuman and his Leipsic contemporaries, as well 
as the constellation of young of Dr. 
Mason, at that time studying with Liszt at Weimar. 

The careers of these who were with him 
it a time when the tuition of that master was most valuable, 
have become matters of We need but 

ention the names of Rubinstein, Tausig, Peter Cornelius, 


artists, colleagues 


‘* Liszt pupils,” 


musical history. 
to see how intensely interesting it must have been to the 
American pianist to note the development of his brother 
artists, as their various works were produced and their 


rt tours progressed. 






T volume of Dr. Mason's contains material 


for a number of articles, but there was one specimen which 


his valuable 





attracted me especially, 
idea of the evolution of a well-known theme. 

In connection with this autograph Dr. Mason said that 
1852 he and his parents spent the 
through southern Germany 


because it happened to give an 


the early summer of 
vacation traveling , Switzerland 
Italy. Naturally the devoted pupil of Liszt, that great 
ampion the 
ch, where lived the exiled Dresden Kapellmeister. 


and 





of ‘new school,” turned his steps toward 





One morning he called at Wagner's house to present his 
letter of introduction from a brother of Wagner, a resident 


of Leipzic. The domestic was about to discharge her ac- 


customed duties and explain that her master could see no 


, when she was interrupted by a voice from above, in- 





viting the guest to come up-stairs. Cordially greeting the 


visitor, the composer conducted him into his working room, 





Eo! 


How much more vivid is the im- | 


Mason pro- | 


| artist, Wagner 


ed him a pleasant relaxation, and for an hour or two he 
poured forth a flood of interesting ideas concerning art in 
general, illustrated by experiences of his own, which fur- 
nished the listener with food for thought for many a month. 


Finding himself appreciated, Wagner invited his guest 
to join him and a friend on a foot tour through Switzer- 
land, of some three weeks’ duration. Unfortunately Mr. 
Mason was unable to accept the invitation, as his parents 
would have been obliged to continue their travels without 
his aid as an interpreter. Filial duty thus prevented him 
from spending three weeks in the company of a man whose 
and schemes for the 
A 


genius was fermenting with themes 
greatest work of his life—‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen.” 
rare opportunity ! 

As an additional proof of the interest he took in the young 
inserted in the album above referred to a 
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| fragment upon which he may have then been working, and | 


L ans Cam i ne SckLhijeptnad. 


which through the kindness of Dr. 
reproduce. 


Mason I am allowed to | 


(Tarnhelm), transforms himself into the monster for - the 
amusement of ‘* Wotan” and ‘“‘ Loge.” (See the piano ar- 
rangement by Klindworth, p. 144). (See exhibit No. 2). 


In comparing this passage with the autograph one is im- 
pressed by the sharper termination of the phrase, and by 
the far more characteristic development of the figure afte 
the How much more telling than 


original third and fourth measures is the ion of the 





second measure. 


reiterat 









latter part of the first measure in ever increasing intervals 


—diminished, then perfect fourths, diminished fifths 
The effect is intensified 


major 
sevenths, and at last minor tenths. 
for Wagner employs here two bass 


by the instrumentation, 


tubas in F and acontrabass tubainC. (See orchestral score, 
A few 


figure occurs ag 


measures beyond the above quotation the 
ain, but this time harmonized and 
p. 145). (See exhibit No. 


of 


p. 205.) 
inverted. 


ay 
»). 


(See piano score, 
berich 


The significance this is obviou Alt 





turns on the charm the other of the re- 


verse action resumes his original form 


way, and by 




















| 7 $72, Sf 5 
aie 


The natural infere from the inscription is that Wagner 
was not thoroughly pleased with the theme in its condition 


at that time. The 


nce 


fact that he wrote ‘‘ Wenn Sie so etwas 


Ma, 











to th 


this mode 


WI! 
of procedure, whether 


1atever may be the opinion as e tess of 
we approve of the : 


tor not, W agn 


empt to carry mu- 
sical symbolism to this exten er certainly had a 























and at once began a most maherenting conversation, 


or, 
more strictly speaking, monologue. ‘‘ You see 
to a stopping place. In fact, 


find I can go no further in my present mood.” 


I am stuck, and am annoyed 


¢ 
to 


He had evidently been at work upon some detail of his ! 


& 


‘ 





S$ 


4 


— =. > 


ae 


have come | 


| 






4 


Exuipir No. 2. 


so denken Sie an 


aihnliches einmal von mir héren sollten, 
mich,” 


in that form, 


shows that he did not expect the theme to be heard 


but, as he intimates, in a‘* something similar” 


; one. 


Those who are familiar with ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen ” 


a 





ee aeieeeteeenssoetesnsenee: a 





Exuisit No. 3. 


composition which would not shape itseif to his satisfaction. | will recognize that the extract contains the germ of the 
, =" s 2 A @ 

(What a talent it is not to be too easily pleased with one’s 

work !) 


The arrival of an enthusiastic young artist afford- 





‘dragon theme,” 


| of the theme which always accompanies ‘“‘ 
which is heard for the first time in ‘‘ Das | when he charms the sleeping lovers 
Rheingold,” when ‘‘ Alberich,” by means of the magic cap | a joke. 


Se 
precedent. Singularly enough we find it in a passage from 
the pen of the conservative Mendelssohn. In the music to 


‘*Midsummer Night’s Dream,” where ‘‘ Oberon ”’ sprinkles 


the 


disenchanting 


juice of the magic flower upon the eyes of ‘‘ Titania,” 


her, we hear in the orchestra the inversion 


+ 


Ch Bre 





Puck’s” speeches 
But this was possibly 


Wagner’s may have been also. After we have 
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seen the dragon in connection with the growling 
tubas, and the object ‘esson has been learned, we hear 
the last time in the 
‘* Alberich "if he can 
(Piano score at 


and for 


‘* Loge” 


the theme once more 
‘* Rheingold,” 
take any other form than that of a dragon. 
bottom of page 145.) 

Wagner wrote Liszt June 16, 18 


FRIEND 


when asks 


pe :* 


a favor to ask. I am hard at work and 
‘“*Walkuere”’ Some 


I want the change of travel- 





DEARES'!1 I have 
eager to finish the poem of my in a fortnight 


recreation after that will be a necessity 





ng 1 ild especially dislike to finish my last poetic work, the 
great introductory play ( Rheingold "’), here, where the monotony of 
my accustomed surroundings oppresses me 

He then asks Liszt to advance him some money on the 


royalties of the ‘‘ Dutchman.” June 26 Liszt sent him 100 






















thalers. The poem ‘‘ Die Walkiire” was finished July 1 
After the longed for journey Wagner returned to Ziirich in 
August and finished the poem ‘* Das Rheingold " in the fall 
of 1852 

In November, 1853, after a similar tour the poet composer 
once more settled down to his home in Switzerland, and 
atte hive ears’ cessation from all musical « omposition be- 
gan irpened appetite to write the music of the 
** Rhe the blending of the years 1853-4 

( hese ites W that of the autograph, we see 
t i W ayn lac not even egul I oem 

R va i egin y to note mown the 
P ] é t 

Wa egan wo ou Die iire” in June, 1854, 
ce f the full score in 1856, but in the meantime he 
ha o begun the music to ‘* Siegfried” in the 
1854, a the st act of this music d 

“ 
a oe 
b , on 
| Col F ba “ 

next meet with the theme in question. As will be seen, 


the composer did not despise the first sketch (although it is 
e 


‘* Rheingold ” r had 


neith 


30 thoroughly changed in the 
he 


transpired since he 


notwithstanding over two years had 
Mason. 


Before proceeding let me say that from the mastery of 


away, 
confided it to Dr 


thrown it 


harmony, counterpoint and instrumentation to the free use 
of the 


themes, there is a wide gulf of doubt and uncertainty, so 


musical forms and the development of original 


Sek preceo timer aehlirnmers Wisrns, ‘da 


gt 


received the last embellishment and polishing off, it would 


afford encouragement as well as instruction to many. 

The nearest approach to anything of this sort are the 
Beethoven sketch books, edited by G. Nottebohm, an ex- 
cellent source of consolation and a stimulant to those who 
dislike to take pains with their themes, or to those who 
lack confidence in themselves. The only difficulty at 
present is that they are not yet published in English (al- 
though translated, I hear, by Benj. Cutter). Wagner him- 
self published certain fragments, as ‘‘ Sketches for ‘ Tristan 
and Isolde,’” but these are more complete and less sug- 
gestive of possible modification than the autograph theme, 
to which we will now return. 

On page 7 of Klindworth’s piano score of ‘‘ Siegfried,” 
beginning with the fifth measure of the top stave, we find 
the dragon suggested again by means of the same tones 
used in the *‘ Rheingold,” although this passage 1s written 
As follow it 


down the page, we notice that 1t corresponds exactly with 


in flats instead of sharps (see No. 2). we 


the autograph, transposed a whole tone lower. (See ex- 
hibit No. 4). 
The length of the notes is indeed changed, but their 


relative value is the same, dotted halves being substituted 
for quarters. 

The introduction of the dragon theme at this point is oc- 
casioned by the remarks of ‘* Mime,” not about ‘* Alberich,” 
but conc erning ‘‘ Fafner,” the giant, who, after killing his 

t 


brother, took the treasure of the Nibelungs to the cave and 


watches it in the form of a dragon 
Of course, according to the system of leading motives 
would 


usually employed by Wagner, a new dragon theme 





eddie hs 


Exuninir No. 4 


naturally be expected, for ‘‘ Fafner”’ is not even remotely 


Alberich.” The only connecting link between 
the two is the magic cap, employed by ‘ Alberich” to con- 
vert himself into a dragon, which is also used by ‘‘ Fafner” 
for the same purpose; and by the way the Tarnhelm theme 
‘‘Fafner.” From a 
musical standpoint, however, Wagner is easily justified, 


related to *‘ 
is never once used in connection with * 


for it is difficult to conceive of a figure more saurian in its 


nature. 


As ‘‘ Mime” continues his soliloquy, plotting how he can | 





co 


company his theme (see page 50) and the intervals are also 


varied. 


te 
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Exuisir No. 5 
Further on, where ‘‘ Wotan” foretells the slaying of 


‘Fafner” by ‘‘Siegfried,” the theme comes in with still 
more mysterious 
and third 


in 


chords, dismally prophetic (page 58, 


second staves). On page 63, third stave, the 


figure comes the same as in the autograph, the 


and the accompaniment 
After ‘‘ Wotan’ 
combination of 


notes becoming halves 
treatment 


quarter 
different 
‘* Mime ” alone 


from any former 


leaves a most remarkable 
the magic fire and the dragon theme is heard (see pages 65 
to 69). 

When ‘‘ Mime” in his attempt to frighten the young Sieg 
fried, tells him of the ‘‘ Terrible Wurm,” the theme of the 
reptile is heard once more in the same key as in the auto 
graph, similar to that on page 63, only with still more strik 
ing combinations (see page 83). 


ackas 





wide in fact that the majority of students are unable to 
teen 
—— 
cross it. It isan easy matter to recommend the study of the 


works of great masters, but it will be found that even these 
models were not created without repeated efforts. If we 
could hear some of the most celebrated compositions in 
their original forms we should not be inspired. Could we 
but see these masterpieces in the various stages of develop- 
ment, and thus note the gradual improvement, until they 


* Wagner-Liszt correspondence 





Exuisit No. 6. 


get at the coveted ring now in ‘‘ Fafner’s” possession, a | 
new form of the dragon theme is developed from the first 
measure (see page 7, beginning with the ninth measure of 
the third stave). This phase is much used in the first scene 
of the second act (see pages 119 and 120). 

During the interview between ‘* Wotan” the 
‘* Wanderer ” ) and ‘‘ Mime,” where in answering the latter's 
‘* Fafner,” new harmonies ac- 


(as 


riddles mention is made of 


Ez 


A simpler form of this figure in the same key, the theme 
being written in whole notes, may be found on pages 70 and 
71. After the first four measures its progress is interrupted 
for four measures by ajoyous outburst of ‘* Siegfried,” after 
which it continues to the end as before. 

A most interesting feature of Wagner's treatment of the 
theme is to be found after he has gotten pretty much 


| everything out of it in the way of rhythmic and intervallic 
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This is done after he has clothed the outline 


development. 
with the richest chords and proceeds to develop it harmon- 


ically. On page 120, stave second, measures one to four, 
we see how it is possible, from the seemingly unpromising 


chord connections found in the fifth and sixth measures of 


No. 6, to procure strict harmonic sequences. 


ly, 46 





5 till 


ek > 


EXxuisit 


pa ania om 


No. 7. 


On page 142, bottom stave, we also find harmonic se- 
quences, in common time, derived from the same sources as 


the last. 





No. 8. 


EXHIBI1 


It will of course be noticed with what skill the master 
sought variety in making one series descend and the other 
ascend. Probably the most effective presentation of the 
dragon theme is where it is used to announce the approach 
a* who has been awakened by 
horn. of the effect 
musical, but when the dragon is managed as well as it was 
‘ Faf- 
ner” are produced by a gigantic voice like Elmbald’s, the 


Fafner,” ‘ Siegfried’s ” 


Here course is more theatrical than 


in the Metropolitan Opera House, and the tones of 


result desired by the composer is obtained. The happy 


horn theme of ‘‘ Siegfried ” stands out in bright contrast to 
the sombre tones of the tubas. 


(ded) 





—— 





‘ 


ee 
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It will be seen that this form of the dragon theme is the 
same as that first used in ‘‘ Rheingold” for the first nine 
measures, then come the major sevenths. Another instance 
of the pains Wagner took to avoid repeating himself. 

During the ensuing dialogue and combat (pp. 162-167) 
the respective themes of the participants are freely inter- 
mingled. In the second stave of page 169 we find the auto- 
graphic form once more, with slightly varied treatment,while 
on page 196, top stave, the theme appropriately appears 
for the last time in this music-drama when “ Siegfried” 
rolls ‘‘ Fafner’s” body to the mouth of the cave. 

For the sake of completeness I will refer to passages in 
the speeches of ‘‘ Wotan” and ‘‘Alberich” (pp. 133-134), 
‘*Mime” and ‘ Siegfried” (pp. 143-144), and ‘ Alberich” 
and ‘‘ Mime” (pp. 178), where the conversation turns upon 


. 





the ‘‘ Wurm” ‘‘ Fafner,” and the progressions in the bass are 
obviously vermiform, although no special reference is made 
to the theme proper. 

In the Vorspiel to the ‘ Gétterdimmerung” (p. 29) 
‘* Siegfried” tells ‘‘ Briinhilde” how he slew the dragon, 
and accordingly the orchestra suggests the theme of the | 
‘* Siegfried,” however, now appears fully har- | 


combatants. 
monized. 

For the last time in the trilogy the theme of the dragon is 
heard when ‘‘ Siegfried ” tells the story of his life to ‘* Giin- 
ther,” ‘‘ Hagen” and their friends, just before the hero is 





murdered. It will be found in a very simple form on page 
297 (bottom stave) and page 298, staves 4 and 5. 

I hope I may be pardoned for discussing this subject at 
such length. The theme in itself, though characteristic, is 
by no means one of the most important factors in the work 
| to which it belongs, but the lesson to be derived from the 
| methods employed by the great master is, I believe, a most 





valuable one. The moral seems to be this : 

1, Use your best thoughts. 

2. Develop to the utmost the capabilities of your theme. 

3. Economize in the use of your material. 

4. Never write unless you have something to say. 

There are those who regard the first sproutings of an 

| original theme with holy awe. Like the fond but foolish 
mothers who neglect the rod when needful, these embryonic 
composers shun the pruning knife of criticism as well as the 
grub axe of revision, forgetting that the most beautiful 
flowers of thought have passed through this ordeal and 
have ofttimes been bedewed with tears. 
EpGAR STILLMAN KELLEY. 


D’ Albert. - d’Albert 


cently given two concerts in St. Petersburg, at which they 


Messrs. Auer and have re- 


performed seven out of the ten sonatas by Beethoven for 
piano and violin. The concerts met with a decided suc- 
cess. 

Rosenthal.—After a successful tour in Germany and 
Austria, Moriz Rosenthal gave a piano recital at Brus- 
sels on the 22d inst. 


the greatest living virtuoso, and states that his executive 


‘ Le Guide Musical ” speaks of him as 


brilliance is incredible. 


A Musical Scholarship at Oxford.—There ts 
a movement on foot to found a memorial scholarship ‘‘ to 
be held at Balliol College, Oxford, by a student of music, 
who should have given satisfactory proof both of his musical 
ability and of his capacity to profit by one of the ordinary 
" The memory thus to 
commemorated is that of the late Mr. Lewis Richard Nettle- 


courses of university study. be 
ship, of Balliol College, whodied in August last from ex- 
posure on Mount Blanc, in the midst of a remarkable career. 
He was looked upon, both at his school (Uppingham) and at 
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Exursir No, 9. 


BERLIN BRANCH BUDGET. 


EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS OF } 
THE MUSICAL COURIE 
BERLIN, W., Linkstrasse 17, March 


N my weekly review of the musical doings 
here, which usually takes in almost every day from 
Tuesday to Tuesday, I can this time pass over the first two 


R, ‘ 
14, 1893. ' 


days with but a few slight and partially slighting remarks 
as they brought only two resurrections. 
WACHTEL. 


AND THEODORE 


the 


MINNIE HAUCK 


Last Tuesday witnessed reappearance here, after 


the now entirely Jassée 


ul 


several years of intermission, of 
Minnie Everything that managerial art and the 


Hauck. 

puff preliminary of the Chevalier de Hesse-Wartegg could 
accomplish beforehand toward a success was not left un- 
done, you may be sure. Kroll’s Opera House was stuffed 


with deadheads, the usual floral pieces of all sizes were 
handed over the footlights, the claque tried their level best 
and yet the ex-prima donna only succeeded in achieving 


one of the most pronounced fiascos of the season. It takes 


the cheek and impudence of a Minnie Hauck to dare facing 


a metropolitan and cultured audience with such remnants 


] 


of voice; and the result could not have been different, as 
indeed I foretold in my last week’s letter. She tried to 
represent the not over difficult part of ‘‘ Rose Friquet,” in 


Maillart’s Hermit’s Bell,” and 


both her singing and acting char 


now deservedly shelved 
acterized her as hors de 
combat. The public was not slow in noticing this, and even 
the usually very amiable press here could in this instance 
not be muzzled, and unanimously pounced upon the lady in 
question and literally pulverized her. She may, however, 
come up for the next round smiling 

The other resurrection also took place at Kroll’s on last 
Wednesday night in the shape of a concert in honor of the 
approach of the tenor Theodore Wachtel’s seventieth birth- 


I Fri- 


day anniversary, which happy event he celebrated last 
day, the 10th inst., 
March 10, 1823. 

Had the once favorite possessor of the hi 
of 


first given out here, to show his many ol 


he having been born at Hamburg on 





‘only broken 


his well deserved rest many years in order, as it was 


1 admirers of for- 


mer days that he was really not dead yet, though almost 






his college, as one who had every quality of greatness, un- | forgotten, one might have passed the matter over with a 
less the desire to be publicly and widely acknowledged as | few lenient remarks, using that charity which covers a mul- 


great is counted as one of them. 


and wise a manner that they all looked upon him as a father 
or perhaps an elder brother. The unique place which he 
occupied cannot be filled, and his career must be regarded 
as an efflorescence of the deeply ethical turn given to phil- 
osophic study at Oxford, by his friend Prof. T. H. Green, | 
as well as by the Master of Balliol. Any attempt to de- 
scribe adequately, for those who were not under him, the 
compelling power of his personality, is foredoomed to fail- 
ure. One of his many intense convictions about education 
was that the possibilities for developing character which 
could be extracted from a clearing up of various current 
ideals—such as that of ‘‘ a practical man "—were very much 
underestimated ; and he strongly advocated a system. of 
teaching, based upon modern English poetry, which should 


He molded the aspirations 
° . : . | 
of many successive generations of pupils in so sympathetic 





do for young men to-day what was attempted in connection 
with the Greek poets in the days of Socrates. Another 
cardinal point with him was the function in education of 
good music. He knew no greater force which could be ap- 
pealed to for diminishing class resentments than a common 
meeting ground for rich and poor alike, which musical prac- 
tice and study could be made to yield. Hence the peculiar 
appropriateness of the proposed memorial scholarship. 





But it now turns out that the whole affair 
was only gotten up in order to work up through sympathy 


titude of sins. 


renewed interest in the quondam “ Postillon de Lonjumeau,” 
who seems by no means inclined to let the ‘‘ dead past bury 


their dead,” but will use the boom of last Wednesday night 


| ° +s - . 
| as a lever for giving some more farewell concerts a la Patti 


In 
reality, however, the applause and the laurel wreaths ten- 


Sims Reeves, and even to reappear at Kroll’s in opera. 


dered the tenor on this occasion by his numerous former 
friends do not signify much, for this very reality revealed 
nothing but a dapper old gentleman, neatly fixed up for the 
evening, with artifically blackened curls and mustaches 
and who with the most and 
some difficulty, and whose higher notes were only produced 
in the most porcelain-like falsetto. However, 
equally boisterously received after the ‘‘ picture ” aria from 
‘‘The Magic Flute ” 


sang apparent carefulness 


he was 
as after he gave the second aria of 
Ihe 
Postillon ;” and when he had sung the ‘‘Gute Nacht Du 


‘*George Brown” and the perennial romanza from “ 


mein herziges Kind,” which candy lied has contributed so 
much to his and the late Franz Abt’s evanescent glory in 
former days, the enthusiasm knew no bounds and the shop 
young ladies and ‘‘ confectioneuses,” who formed the greater 
part of the female portion of the audience, were nearly 


dis- 
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be made happy again, 
not 


to 


three 


1 tears They are soon 
indicated before, the score and ten 


palmiest tenor will occasionally be regalvan- 
and recorsetted back 
or their special benefit. As me, 
Hauck and Theodore Wachtel I 
‘*Mime’s ’ 


1‘* Fafnet 


rewaxed, reblackened 


nporary iif ft 


between Minnie 


quotation 
i 


tor 


a heartfelt wish 


of ** Siegfried ” anc 


N AR INE 
e remainder the 
The 


eighth sym- 


{ 
ot 


se two disappointments tl 


offered some musical treats of a very high ordet 


last Thursday night, was the 


ing of the Royal Orchestra, an im- 


which drew 
House, 


f the concert proper and of a public 





e to the Roval Opera both on the 





rehearsal, 


for the first time at these concerts, and 


uch iriously enough 


ume day I 


lem: 


took place on the afternoon of the 


experiment was made, and successfully, 


ise the « ind for seats to hear Weingartner conduct 


so gre at 





Romeo and ‘t’’ symphony was 


seating capacity of the 


ypera Ouse vould not have sufficed to 


‘ th 
tne 





ipplicants 


in appreciating something re 


had heard the ‘ Fantastic sym- 


who 


under Weingartner, at the previous con- 


were there to enjoy the 


Romeo and Juliet ” symphony 


le present, and hundreds more who had only heard or 
1 » had missed the former 


vii 


seems all the rage just now in 


and 
of 


e exists little or no Chauvinism 1n art 


that 








t is not saying too much if I contend the greatest 
French composers, up to the present day, is still vastly 


appreciated here 


where he was also first recognized 


country knew anything about his 


» his own 


er $s, thal eis in France 





York I 


nindert 
nae if 





Society's assistance But then I 





and now more than ever believe, 


are, in the appreciation of mode 


Yew Yo . We 
far ahead of any other city in the world 
tnessed here 1 


ard ne 


as Iwi 
ht I h 
Theodore Th 


however 





nig ave 1¢ 


Thursday 


nor under mas 


fanciful 

les Nikisch, 

1e Boston orchestra no equal ot 
In 

] 


‘ — 
1o0p a orillian 





tor the composers of 


DESI no equal of 


school, I know, 


a } 
vesicdes t 


Berlin Royal orchestra the interpretation 


and I mi; 





‘ 
. vincing of 


correc 


this 


proot the 
been brought than the perfor 


he program opened with Be 
read 


ould nave mance 


whe -ethoven’s 


nt 
ajo Fidelio” 0 


on of rhythm throughout, and altogether so 


erture, which was with a 


lon me; and still more was this the 


hat it jarrec 
more simple and easy going ¢ 


which works preceded the Ber- 
the 


ayans even 
iphony, both 

the 
E fiat 


oreat panty 
vreat beauty of 


1e 


ot 


In Haydn symphony, however, 


which form the slow move- 


tone and technical 


n the graceful menuetto 


Theodore Thomas, restores the tempo 


Ke 


rinal slowness of that classic dance, while most 


ver conductors are apt to take it at the greater speed of a 





vhich it is the substitute. I make particular 


mention of these two circumstances, as the same symphony 
lso on last night’s program of the last Philharmonic 
onducted by Biilow ; but, as Paula Erbswurst says, 


want 


to anticipate 
Romeo and Juliet’ symphony the purely orches- 
and some of them, 
Solitude,” 


il movements are decidedly the best 


the middle sections, ‘‘ Romeo in the 


he 


the 





tival at the 


ieen Mab 


colored picture that has ever been spread on five 


Capulets, t love scene, and especially the 


finest orchestrated and most 


scherzo 


have frequently been heard before; and 


vas 
uvleed, form the most desirable portions of the sym- 
the 


orchestral fantasy in so and 


mphony perhaps only in name, or in French 


phor a sy 


ea of e word ; in reality a 


ovement (of the choral and soloistix portions, 


manner in which some of them are handled is 


f the cieve! 


t taken into special consideration not so much favorable 


tcan be made, with the sole exc eptions of the male 


mmen 


chorus of the young Capulets, who sing behind the scenes, 
und of the tenor solo descriptive of Fay Mab.” The lat 

r very difficult piece of writing was commendably sung 
by Mr. Sylva, while the alto solo in the prologue from the 


first movement received scarcely adequate treatment at the 


Miss al organ seemed at 


whose 


} nd ‘ 


Rothauser von 





| - ° . rn 4 
tacked with a distressing vibrato. The rather long winded 
recitative and aria of ‘‘ Friar Lawrence ” in the finale found 
a sonorous interpretation on the part of an old acquaintance 


| from the Metropolitan Opera House, Mr. Médlinger, who | 


seems to have much improved since the last season of 
in at New York. The chorus from the 
royal opera house was excellent throughout, and the or- 


opera German 
chestra, as I said before, absolutely magnificent. 

Felix Weingartner came in for no end of applause, espe- 
cially after the second, third and last movements of the 


‘Romeo” symphony, and he modestly enough tried to 


shove off some of the surplus enthusiasm upon the orches- 


tra and also upon Berlioz’s score, which he repeatedly held 
up to the inspection of an admiring public, pointing to it 
and the members of the orchestra as the deserved recipi- 
ents of the audience's favor. 

The ninth symphony evening will take place on the 22d 
inst., for which the program consists of Cherubini’s ‘‘ Aben- 


ceragen” overture, Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter” and Beethoven's 


ninth symphonies 
CHAMBER MUSIC SOIREI 

Friday evening was devoted on my part to the fifth popu- 

Professors Barth, Wirth and 


conjunction 


lar chamber music soirée of 


Hausmann. These excellent musicians, in 


with the viola player, Concertmaster Krelle, opened their 
program with a novelty in the shape of a piano quartet in 
resident 


E minor, op. 75, by Von Herzogenberg, a com- 


poser of note. His work is well written throughout and 


justifies its creator's reputation as one of the best theorists 


t sadly lacks in 
B 


and curiously 


and teachers of composition in Berlin, but 
The 


effects, 


ideas, even in other people’s ideas. andante in 


tonal 


major, however, is nice in 
enough the last movement is the freshest and comparatively 
best invented portion of the entire work 

Professor Wirth played Bach’s immortal chaconne with a 
jerky, nervous 


that 


somewhat dry, rasping tone and in a little 


fashion. I have always Wilhelmj’s performance of 
mind's ear, from the time when he had yet the 


work in my 
I biggest tone of any violinist in the world, and no- 


1} 





body else has since satisfied me inthe chaconne. I am, per 


haps, a little spe iled 
3arth’s solos consisted of the Schumann toc- 
masterpiece of Doppelgriffc, 


gave with marvelous clearness and faultless technic in me 


Professor 


which he 


anisti 











rapid tempo, and the Weber variations, op. 28, on a theme 
from Méhul’s opera, ‘‘ Joseph in Egypt, which though a 
little old-fashioned were not without interest under Pro- 
fessor Barth’s skillful and tasty treatment. 

The second half of the program was devoted to Beet- 
hoven’s most full and ever youthful masterpiece, the 
famous septet, in which, besides the above named three 
gentlemen of the strings, the clarinetist Schubert and 


Valerius the bassoon player, took a most prominent and 
admirable part, while the horn player, Mr. Littmann, and 
the double bass performer, Mr. Clam, were satisfactory 

t was a delightful evening, and the audience, 


of the the 


Altogether i 


the 


vhich filled large hall of 
Phi 


lion's share of which, however, 


Heinrich Barth. 


greater portion 


by no means chary with applause, the 


irmonie, were 





fell, and quite naturally so, 
to Prof 
D’ALBER1 


Eugene d'Albert, the 





ever welcome, gave his con 


cert here this season at the Singakademie on Saturday 


night, when that spacious concert room of fine acoustic 


=“ 
properties was very nearly sold out, and he met with a most 
flattering reception all through the evening. 

It was a Beethoven night, and the consisted of 
sonotas, the ‘* Waldstein.” op 53, in C 


program 


the four major; the 


appassionata, op. 57, in F minor; the E major sonata, op, 


109, and the A flat sonata, op. 110 
estingly and to give to each of the four an individual flavor 


To play them all inter- 


and characteristic reading, consistently carried out through- 
is an artistic task which I have not often 
heard performed Yet d’Albert this 
admirably, and I must confess that for the first time I fully 


out the entire work, 


succeeded in most 


and heartily coincided with those who see in him one of the 


greatest of Beethoven interpreters the world has so far 
known. He played throughout like the most thoughtful of 


musicians ; nothing was done for effect only ; his tempi were 
admirably selected, mostly and with apparent intention a 
The rondo of 
the C major sonata seemed indeed almost a bit slow. His 


playing, moreover, was this time technically very nearly 


trifle slower than one hears them usually. 


flawless, and everything, including some beautiful pedal 
effects, came out most clearly and concisely, not excluding 
even the intricate fugue in the last movement of the op. 110, 
which 
The 


ence bestowed upon d’Albert was as flattering as it seemed 


was admirably played 

applause which an apparently very intelligent audi- 
sincere, and when at the close of the recital he had bowed 

himself out three or four times and yet no diminishing of 

the handclapping and shouts was noticeable, it became in- | 
evitable that the little artist, in spite of his tiredness, had 
to yield to the Oliver Twistlike encore demand ; and again 

seating himself at the fine Bechstein grand, he played the 

A flat middle movement from the E flat sonata, op. 31, No. | 


4, in exquisite style 


DR. OTTO NEITZEL. 
So great is the number of artists and virtuosi of all | 
kinds who come to be heard here, that they have to make | 


| receive chief attention. 


use even of the Sunday night to catch a chance for an 
audience. Of course, the usual Sunday night concerts, 
which for quite a number of years are now ex vogue also 
in New York, have nothing to do with this; for they, in 
this country, where the Puritan Sunday is happily not 
known, always have their regular public and flourish be- 
Sunday noon, however, is dedicated to 
| the public rehearsal of the Philharmonic concert, which 
takes place on the Monday evening. Of the latter I shall 
speak presently, and now only want to dedicate a few 
words to last Sunday night's pianistic guest from Cologne 

We had a visit from Dr. Otto Neitzel, the eminent music 
critic of the ‘‘ Cologne Gazette,” who at Bechstein Hall 
proved that, if anybody, he has a right to wield the pen in 
He 
certainly knows whereof he speaks when he criticises piano 
playing 
in fact, he is frequently at fault. 


yond description. 


so trenchant and at times caustic a manner as he does. 


Technically his work is not so very remarkable ; 
How cana man who at- 
tends concerts and opera all the week through, writes his 
criticisms and gives piano lessons nearly all day long, be ex- 
These things considered 
But what 
makes it remarkable is his musicianly, thoughtful, con 


pected to keep up his practicing ? 
his work is even more than could be expected. 


scientious and always clearly planned and well defined cor 
ception. Nettzel played on this occasion an entire sonata 
in D flat and two movements from different sonatas, by F 
W. Rust, the in fact the 


man with whose musical ideas the giants of Bonn have the 


forerunner of Beethoven, and 
It is truly astonishing how Beethovenish 
1792 and 1794, re- 
sound at times, and how in many themes they 


Well, li 


closest kinship 


these works which were written in 1777, 


spectively, 


seem to have “ anticipated " the grand old man. ve 
and learn. Learn that the fine second theme from the 
‘*Coriolanus " overture is note for note identical with one 


contained in a violin duo by F. W. Rust, which has never 
yet been published ! 
Besides these interesting Rust, but not rusty works 


Neitzel played the Bach-Tausig D minor toccata and fugue 
grand style, and the Nos. 
‘ Kamenoi-Ostrow ” 


and Beethoven's last sonata i 
land 7 from Rubinstein’s 
well as Nos. 1 and 5 from op. 116, and No. 1 from op. 117, 
of 1] 


weil 
and the concert 


) 
n 


album, as 


Johanness Brahms. Everything was performed 


giver 


giver was applauded with good cause 





Miss Johanna Beck sang a Handel and an Astorga aria 
and lieder by Franz and Brahms with a not over pleasing 
alto voice, but otherwise with culture and taste 

VON BCLOW’S RETURN 
I now come to the tenth and final Philharmonic concert 





which ali presumptions to the contrary and to 


joy of oue of the vastest audiences of the season was again 
conducted by Hans von Biilow 
The greatest of all little fellows was received with no end 


1 
| 
of an ovation, and it was minutes before he could bring 


down the stick in his white kid gloved hand for the opening 


The program consisted of three syn 


beat of the concert. 


phonies, the Haydn C minor one, which was, as I stated 


estra sconcert 


before, also on the program of the Royal Orcl 


Brahms’ third symphony in F major, and lastly Beet 


(sreat as my 


hoven's fourth symphony, the one in B flat 


admiration for Weingartner is, I cannot like him in classical 
music as well as I do Biilow, who works out everything as 
| concisely and, of course, intelligently, who pays just as 


careful attention to the slightest dynamic or rhythm 
points, but who leaves toa Haydn symphony that spirit « 


simplicity in which it was conceived 

There was a noble absence from seeking after effect 
his interpretation, which raised it all the more in my eyes 
And then how carefully and clearly everything was played 
by no means is composed of the 


how this ochestra, which 


| artistic material which forms the great body of the Royal 


Orchestra, distinguished itself under Hans von Bilow 


With those same men with whom only Levy, but by no 
Mott! Maszkowski could do what they 
played and made them play as if they 
He literally transformed 


means Richter, or 
pleased, Biilow 
were all artists of the first rank. 
or seemed to have transformed them, and even the violoncello 


solo, which forms the trio of the menuet of the Haydn sym- 
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phony, although it was only performed on a poor instru- 
ment, sounded infinitely more graceful and refined than it 
had done at the Royal Opera House. 

As for the third Brahms’ symphony, this is well known to 
be one of Biilow’s chevau.x de batail/e, and | never hearda 
finer interpretation of this well worked but rather thinly 
invented composition. Beautiful was the 47zo with which 
he infuses the opening phrase of the first movement and the 
little sudden acce/erando with which he reads the sixth and 
seventh bars of the scherzo theme, only to fall back in 
tasteful rvéa/o to the original tempo. This really beauti- 
ful scherzo with the stolen principal theme was for me also 
the pearl of the evening as far as reproduction was con- 
cerned. And not only for me, but the entire public seemed 
to be of the same opinion, for they would not rest until 
Biilow had consented to a repetition of the movement. 

Bulow’s reputation as one of the foremost Beethoven in- 
terpreters is too well established to need any further com- 
mendation, It issufficient therefore to state that he con- 
ducted the B flat symphony in his most excellent style and 
free from all exaggerations and the mannerisms in which he 


heretofore frequently indulged. It was truly a model per- 


formance, and after it the hero of the day, who had _ before 
been overwhelmed with applause after each and every 


movement, was not allowed to depart from the stage with- 
out a hearty 7wscf or fanfare from the orchestra, and then 
the public began a frenetic and continued outburst of ap- 
plause. Four times Biilow, who looked a trifle haggard 
and tired, reappeared, and yet the public would not discon- 
Everybody seemed to 


But 


tinue their uproar or leave the hall 
was different 
With a 


his recent 


wait fora speech and come it did it 
from what they in all probability had expected. 
rather feeble voice, which showed the effects of 
illness, Biilow said only a few words which, as far as I 
ould catch them were : ‘‘ ] thank you for this and accept 
t partly on behalf of the orchestra and as a token of your 
(condonement) of former extravagances.’ 


amnesty my 


Truly this was feccav/ with a vengeance and a surprise to 
His illness seems to have done Biilow good in 


3efore the 


every body 
one it certainly made him modest 
had 


nad 


respect 
audience could recover from its surprise he disappeared 
and would not again come out until everybody had left the 
hall and the lights were turned off. 

From here Biilow will go to Hamburg to conduct his last 


He 


ever, to give an extra Beethoven concert on the 27th inst 


subscription concert there. will return to Berlin, how- 


” 


when he wil 
tures and the A major ar 


interpret the ‘‘ Egmont” and ‘“ Fidelio” over- 


id C minor symphonies 


In the audience last night sat Richard Wagner's son, 
Siegfried, who is for the present to stay here in Berlin 
Richard Burmeister will give his fir ital at the 





Singakademie to-morrow night wife will play his 





, and 


LD) minor piano concerto with Lamoureux at Paris next week. 


blic at Bechstein Hall 
the 
latest being Henning von 
ot 





Kundelbund 


inst 


Ehrlich will play in 4 





on the 22d His book is now being hauled over 
coals by the Berlin critics, the 
Koss, the 


This latter gentleman, who paid me a visit lately, seems to 


able musical editor the ‘‘ Kreuz-Zeitung.”’ 


be an excellent musician, to judge from some songs and 


piano music he brought me on that occasion 
x * 
Sarasate and Berthe Marx, with, of course, the inseparable 
Goldschmidt, will arrive here to-morrow, and will give their 
first concert at the Philharmonie on Saturday evening. 


+ * # 


My predictions about the fizzle of Minnie Hauck and its 


consequences have already come true. I just learn that she | 


will not appear at Kroll’s to-night in ‘‘ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” for which she had been billed, ‘* on account of ill 


health.” * % % 


Alfred Dregert, the composer of many beautiful quartets 
for male chorus, died of heart failure at Elberfeld last night 
at the age of fifty-six. O. F. 


‘* Broceliande.” — Mr. Lucien Lambert's ‘‘ Brocé- 
liande " was recently produced at Rouen, and met with an 
enthusiastic reception. At the fall of the curtain the 
principal artistes were recalled, and then the author. 

Music at Barcelona.—Felipe Pedrell intends to 
give several concert lectures at Barcelona on ancient music. 
At the first the illustrations will include examples of twelfth 
century discant, the ‘‘ Jerusalem mirabilis,” one of the songs 
of the Crusades, 1095, ‘‘ Luther’s Chorale,” harmonized by 
Walter, 1524. The second concert will be devoted to Pal- 
estrina, and the third to the Spanish composer, Tommasso 
da Victoria. 

Costa’s Concert.—Alessandro Costa the week be- 
fore last gave aconcert in Rome, the program of which 
was entirely drawn from his own works. It included his 
symphony in C minor, and a cantata entitled ‘‘ The Legend 
of the Soul,” for soprano solo, female chorus and orchestra. 
The libretto is based upon a poem by a Persian poet, Jelal 
ed Din, and the second part is descriptive of the change 
from strife to peace consequent on the wandering soul 
achieving eternal blessedness. 
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RS. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, the 
soprano, gave her second and last song recital on 
Friday evening, March 10, when the Bésendorfer Saal was 
crowded to the doors with a fashionable and appreciative 
audience. Mrs. Kempner was assisted by Eugenie Walzel 
(pianist), Nelly Irmen (violinist), and Arthur Barensfeld, 
accompanist. The program was as follows 

“Ganymed”’ 


“Stille Sicherheit Franz 





*iner geden 


‘ Wirder wo! 
‘Die Nachtigall 


noch r 


ken’ 
. Goldmark 


1 Sie ftragte 


Mrs. Kempner 
Impromptu 
MABUTTB 6 ose cccrcepevadsecccdensccavcsecsonsocs 
Eugenie Walzel 
Nacht”. Y Bra 


** Der Tod, das ist die ktihle 
** Das Madchen spricht 
* Das Standchen Richard Strauss 


**An die Végel”’. Re 
Maid’ Br 





“Es war’me 
Nocturne Esdur 
Mazurka 


*‘Vogelnest ’ 
“ Es regnet 
“Zur Wei 
* Resignation 
‘Klein Matten, der 


“Der Lenz’ 


Amadei 





Seuffert 


Lassen 
. Walcher-Bees 


... Reinecke 


“Golden gitih’n der Berge Gipfe 
* Abendre 


“Sprache des Waldes”’ 


Ol a; vstanin at eadlet<> -adawanene isteantann 
Seling 
Grande valse, Venzanm 


Mrs. Kempner, who was in excellent voice, charmed het 


lv 


hearers by her most artistic singing, and was the recipient 


of enthusiastic applause throughout the evening. Eugenie 
Walzel, a very fine pianist, played beautifully, and Arthur 
Barensfeld was a careful and painstaking accompanist. 
I s 
Messrs Willi and Louis Thern, the pianists, gave a most 
in the Stadthaussaal in Pressburg last 
week, which was attended by the Archduchess Isabelle and 


Miss Agnes Pylleman, the 


successful concert 


avery distinguished audience 
soprano, assisted 

The Winkler Quartet has appeared in Prague and Briinn 
recently, meeti In 
they have been re-engaged for a series of concerts next sea- 








g with fine the former ci 





success 


son. Crown Princess Stéfanie gave her second soirée musi- 
cale on Monday, when Mrs. Kempner, Messrs. Schrédte1 
(tenor), Robert Fischhof the 
accompanist, appeared. Mrs. Kempner sang songs by Schu- 


(pianist), and Griinfeld, 
mann, Schubert, Rubinstein and Meyer-Helmund, and Pro- 
fessor Fischhof played upon a magnificent Bésendorfer 
grand, which the crown princess had recently purchased. 
Robert Fuchs, the well-known composer, has just finished 
‘**Die Teufelsglocke,” which has been 


an called 


accepted by the management of the Dresden Royal Opera 


opera, 


to be produced before the end of the present season. 
Amalie Materna has been meeting with her usual grand 
Paris, where she 


the Lamoureux concerts in 


from 


success at 


sang scenes ‘*Tristan and Isolde” and one scene 
from ‘‘ Die Gétterdammerung.” 

Arthur Nikisch’s appointment as director of the National 
Opera in Buda-Pesth has been received with universal satis- 
faction by press and public, both in Vienna and Buda-Pesth 
Paul Kalisch scored a fair success only in ‘‘ The Huge- 
nots” last Sunday at the opéra, the audience receiving him 
kindly, but not enthusiastically. Kalisch sings again next 
Sunday in ‘‘The Jewess.” Briill’s 


Goldene Kreuz” and ‘‘ Gringoire,’ were both given on one 


two operas, ‘* Das 


| evening last week, the basso, Grengg singing the réle of 


‘*Bombardon” for the first time in the former opera. 


| Massenet sent a congratulatory telegram to Director Jahn, 





| Die Lotus blume 


of the opera to-day, on the occasion of the fiftieth perform- 
ance of ‘‘Manon.” The distinguished composer regrets 
being unable to be personally present on this evening, be- 
ing detained in Paris on account of the premieré of Délibes’ 
opera ‘‘ Kassya.”’ 

The second concert of the Wiener Minnergesang Verein 
took place last Sunday, March 12, when the following pro- 
gram was presented : 


9 | 
= | 
sakes Esser 

.Schwalm 
Schumann 
-Goldmark 


Der Friihling ist ein starker Held. 
Jung Sigurd 


Die Holsten inder Hamme (new MS 


Piano concerto, A major.......... Eiettanaeve eenauaeteseas Liszt 
Miss Ella Pancera 
Das Grab im Busento (mew)........ccccccccessccces Gernsheim 
Songs— 
**Komm’, wir wandeln im Mondschein’”’..... ......-Cornelius 
“ Was bin ich aufgewacht”’........ thicdanncdas cones .. Massenet 
“Ich wollt ich war ein Schmetterling "............... Mandl 


Fritz Schrédter. 


“Chor der Kreuzfahrer ” (new) .-Pembaur 


The chorus, under Professor Edward Kramer’s able direc- 
tion, did splendid work and added another to their long list 
of successes. This concert was the 557th public perform- 





ance ot this organization. | 
Miss Ella Pancera, the well-known pianist, made the hit | 
of the concert, and was awarded an Her play- | 


ing of the Liszt concerto was a masterpiece of technical | 


° / 
ovation. 


skill and resulted in an encore, to which she responded with 
Glinka-Balarikeff’s Romance, 
Pancera gives a recitation 
return in my hext letter. Schrédtler, the tenor, sang de 


charmingly played Miss 
Tuesday next, to which I shall 
light 


fully, being accompanied by Sigmund Griinfeld, the pianist 
The chorus on this occasion was assisted by the Philhar 

monic Orchestra, which accompanied most of the work. 
Eugen Gura, the great baritone and Léwe singer, gave 

his first song recitation Monday, Mar 





was 





3, when 


Hans Pa 





assisted by Miss Mizzi Much, violinist, and Dr 
gartner, pianist. Gura’s selections were 


Der Wirthin Téchterle 


Erlkoénig 








hitter e Dioskure 
Kr S 
\ 
clas 
Gura sang with his accustomed artistic finish and « 

lighted the audience by his masterly delivery of a beautift 
selection of songs and ballads Dr. Paumgartner accor 
panied the singer with the greatest and precisior 
The Rosé Quartet gave their last soirée this season before 


a very large audience on Tuesday evening, March 14, wher 


the following program was carried out 





Quartet, B flat ma bra s 
Piano quartet, ¢ ‘ G 
Piat Alfred Griinfe 
Quartet, G1 Volkma 
Griinfeld played the piano part in Gétz’ quartet with 
great brilliancy and met with his usual success, being re- 
called endless times at the finish of the performance 





an¢ 


The Hellmesberger Quartet has been on tour lately 


soirée at Sh 





Egypt, giving a 


they had 


playing in Algiers and 
heard’s Hotel, in C 
principally made up of English and American residents and 


airo, where a large audience 








travelers. Prof. Josef Hellmesberger is still very ill and 
confined to hisrooms. The next concert of the quartet wil 
take place Thursday, March 24, when Afred G Wi 
be the soloist. 

Raoul Koczalski, the eight years old pianist, who pla 
with such great success in Berlin recently, gave a recita 


March 16, witht 


on Thursday, 





, M 
* Ss ‘ 
( 
a 
f t t Fera s R s 
Schut Lis 
na CI 
15 
nN AISK 
aps N 12 Jiszt 
The young boy was very ably assisted in the Chop ) 


certo by Josef Meyer, who played the second piano part 


Koczalski possesses a good technic for one so young, and 


has a very soft touch, playing with great feeling and na- 


tural musical instinct, qualifications which promise well fo: 


the man- 





the boy’s future career. The concert was de 





agement of Ignaz Kugel, who alsosuperintends Koczalski’s 


tour through Austria-Hungary 


Rubinstein's ‘‘ Paradise Lost’ was given last week by 
the ‘‘ Singakademie,” assisted by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and Mrs. Bertha Gutmann, Gustav Walter and 
Reichenberg as soloists. The performance, which was 
conducted by the composer, was a very finished one, the 


singers acquitting themselves with great credit. The work 


itself was not enthusiastically received, although of course 
Rubinstein had a greatovation. After the concert a grand 
banquet was given in honor of the distinguished guest, 
Rubinstein made a short speech 


On the evening fol- 


which was a great success. 
and numerous toasts were proposed. 
lowing a private concert in the Palais Tedesco was given, 
when the Quartet Rosé played Rubinstein’s quartet, op. 17, 
and the great pianist sat down at the pianoand played some 


of his own compositions. There were about 300 people 
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present, the tickets costing 20 florins, and the proceeds going 





oward a charitable object Rubinstein was entertained 

ind féted in a most lavish manner during his week's stay in 

Vienna, numerous soirées and dinners being given in his 

Miss \ 1e contralto, who has been studying under 

i the past two years, leaves Vienna about the end 

Ay re to Cincinnati, where she expects to settle 

i foretells a great future for this talented young artist, 

ind Mis will no doubt soon be heard of in her native 

try h she returns with the very best wishes for 

ier future welfare and success from her many friends on 

h ide Miss Verity will probably sing at the Columbian 

xhibition in June 

lhe Winkler Quartet gave their last concert this season 
Friday, March 17, when they played 

G ma p. 36 — Brahms 

a 121 (a r pia violin and ‘cello Beethoven 
Piano, Hugo Reinhold 

) ( " 12 Gradener 

The Griidener octet was performed for the first time and 











made a very good impression. On the same evening César 
third and last concert in the Grosse 
which occasion he was assisted by 
Giorgio Franchetti, the pianist; Hedwig Salter, soprano, 
und Carl Friihling, accompanist. The program 
V ent ‘ Leopold Damrosch 
I Sc 
Miss Salte 
l I ajor, first movement .. Vie 
Be 
ne, | arp maj Chopir 
aguc Moszkowski 
Mr. I unchett 
7 rutin 
Adag Br 
Pok Db ‘ Wieniawsk 
istinguished violinist was heard to great advantage, 
( in the solos filled with technical difficulties bu 





t 
tl gruch adagio, where his grand, full 


ilso in pieces like the 

me and the lovely playing of the ‘‘ cantilene”” charmed the 
ast audience There were no end of encores, as usual, 
ind Mr. Alexander Rosé is to be congratulated upon the 
perfect and efficient way in which he managed all the con- 

rts, which were completely sold out, many people being 
unable to obtain even standing room. Alice Barbi gav: 
her second song recital Saturday, March 18, with the assist- 
ance of Georg Liebling, one of the well-known family of 
pianist The next Philharmonic concert, with Frieda 
Scotta, the viol t, as soloist, comes off Sunday, March 19, 

which more anon RvupoLpu KING 





Paderewski’s Farewell to Brooklyn.—Paderewski will 














giv his farewell recital in Brooklyn in the Academy ot 
Music next Thursday afternoon, April 6. 

Campanini’s Concert.—Italo Campanini will give his 
annual concert on Sunday evening, April 9, in Lenox Ly- 
ceum. The first part of the program will be miscellaneous, 
with solos by the following artists: Miss Bertha Lincoln, 
Miss I in Riva, Miss Olive Fremstadt, Mrs. Salchi, Miss 
Van Stosch, Mr. Clemente Bologna, Mr. Emil Fischer, and 
Mr. Camp performance will conclude with a 

dition « i's ** Cavalleria Rusticana The or- 
hestra will be under the direction of Mr. Romualdo Sapio 

A Wagner Concert.—A grand Wagner concert is to be 

iven by the Symphony Orchestra in Music Hall Friday 
evening for the benefit of the Italian mission of the Church 

f San Salvadore, of this city. Miss Felicia Kaschoska, 
Mrs. J]. Middecke-Merckens and Mrs. Lena Luckstone- 
Myers will be heard as soloists, and the program includes 
he ** Flying Dutchman” overture, ‘‘ Sounds of the Forest,” 
trom ried,” the ‘‘ Ride of the Valkyries,” the ‘* Meis- 
‘ 1% pre , and the *‘ Rhine Maiden’s Song,” among 
ther notable ex« erpts 


the efforts of 


The German Band Concerts, 


Through 
i. @ Infantr 1 Cavalry 


Mr. Henry Villard, the Imperial ry and j 
Band, composed of 100 artists selected from the bands of 
the German army, with the consent of the Emperor to 
visit the world's fair, has been secured for a series of con- 


erts at Madison Square Garden from April 23 to 29, in- 
clusive 

The band is under the management of Hermann Wolff, 
the of Rubinsteir 
other 





tours 


and 


American 


LD’ Albert 


who managed young 
Hoffman 
New 


formances on the way to and from the world’s fair. 


Sarasate, foreign artists. 
York is the only city in which the band will give per- 


Paderewski to Play for Charity.—Paderewski’'s recital 
in Music Hall next Saturday afternoon promises to be per- 
haps the most interesting of the entertainments he has 


ity 
\ 


given in this city, and in many respects one of the notable 





musical events of the season. It is Paderewski’'s gift to 


charity, and the entire net proceeds of the entertainment 


will be divided among the Sunnyside Day Nursery, the 
United Relief Works of the Society for Ethical Culture, 
St. John’s Guild and the Madison Avenue Depository and 
Exchange for Woman’s Work Paderewski’s interest in 
benevolent work is large, and he will undoubtedly be heard 
The recital 


at his best in his efforts for their furtherance. 
will be at 2:30 Pp 


berth's. 


mM., and seats are now to be had at Schu- 














Death of John Huneker.—John Wuneker, who died last 
Thursday in the seventy-sixth year of his age, was at one 
time quite an active participant in musical life in Philadel- 
phia. His tastes were musical, and being the possessor of 
a particularly mellow baritone voice he often appeared in 
concert. His father was the organist of the old Dutch 
Catholic church in Philadelphia, at Sixth and Spruce streets 
Trinity Church, and also organist at St. Mary’s Church, on 
Fourth street, and was a composer of limited range, his pre- 
dilections being evidently in the direction of ecclesiastical 
music. Mr. Huneker was a member of the Philharmonic 
Society when it gave its concerts at Musical Fund Hall, un- 
der B. Carr Cross and Leopold Meignen. He was also the 
president of the defunct ‘‘ Musical Union,” which gave its 
concerts in the old Concert Hall on Chestnut street. Mr. 
Huneker was also an ardent collector of steel engravings, 
etchings and mezzotints, and left a very valuable collection, 
the largest private collection in fact in the country, with the 
exception of the Claghorn collection, which is now in the 
possession of Robert Garrett, of Baltimore. 

Frederic Brandeis Complimented.—A Chicago paper of 
recent date has the following paragraph concerning Mr. 
Brandeis 

Mr. Emil Liebling will receive 
Mr. Frederic 


omposer and pianist, 


through this paragraph the first 





knowledge that trandeis, the distinguished New York 





has dedicated to him a charming romanza in D 


flat, just ready for publication by Breitkopf & Haertel. The writer 
beautiful « on played by 
Rivé-King, in New York, a 
knowledge when he pro- 
Mr. Brandeis 


,» accompanied by 


to hear the 
esidence of Mrs. 


nings ago, and th 


fortune 
the r 


had the good 
Mr 


few eve 


omposit 


Brandeis, at 








» speaks with 


nounces the work one of exceeding grace and beauty 


will visit Chicago during the coming summer his 
wife 

Mrs. Urso Accepts.—Mrs. Camilla Urso, of this city, has 
been appointed a member of the advisory council of the 
woman's branch of the world’s congress auxiliary on music. 
She has accepted. 

The Oratorio Society's Concert.—For the forthcoming 
production of Saint-Saéns’ opera ‘‘Samson and Delilah,” 
by the Oratorio Society on April 7 and 8, Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch has engaged Miss Mary Louise Clary, of Louisville, 
Ky., forthe part of ‘‘ Delilah.” 


with Mr. Damrosch, who pronounces her to be 


She is now studying the part 
the 
of the most remarkably beautiful and powerful con- 
Mr. Agostino Montegriffo, 


pos- 
sessor 


tralto voice he has ever heard. 


who made such a success as Siegmund in the Orthopedic 
The other 


Hospital concerts, will take the part of Samson. 


réles will be sung by Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell, basso, and 


Mr. George W 


enormous Si 


gusson, baritone. This work is having 
the Fre 


lah,” having heard of the great success 


Fer 


1ccess abroad, and nch publishers of 


‘Samsonand Deli 


of its production by the Oratorio Society here last season, 


have become jealous of their rights, and lately notified the 
society that it would have to pay them a royalty of 1,200f. 
for each performance. 

An Orange Organ Loft.—The quartet at the Hillside 
Presbyterian Church, Orange, N. J., for the year beginning 
Mrs. Griffin, 
contralto ; Hall, at 
present solo bass at the Fifth Avenue (Dr. Hall’s) Presby- 


May 1, will consist of Miss Irene Ray, soprano ; 
Rowland Mix, tenor, and Percy H 
terian Church, bass. The organist will be Miss Crommelin. 

Paderewski Plays at Orange.—The piano recital by 
Paderewski in Orange Music Hall last evening, for the 
benefit of the Orange Orphan Home, netted about $2,200. 
Mr. Paderewski gave his services free. 

“ Artists’? or Mere Players. 
are required to investigate the musical ability of those 


-Immigrant inspectors 


foreign musicians now on their way to this country to take 
part at the world’s fair. IfSecretary Carlisle’s latest ruling 


is to be rigidly enforced extra inspectors with musical 
knowledge of an unusually classic character will have to be 
appointed at the chief ports of entry. 

Mr. Alexander Bremer, of No. 310 East Thirteenth street, 
New York, and president of the Musical Protective Union, 
On March 7 Mr. Bremer wrote to 


has raised the issue. 


| The operation of this ruling is awaited with much inter- 


est. Whether or not ordinary inspectors will be compelled 
totake a course in the theory of music or experts will be 
employed is not yet known. ‘The day the European bands 
land and each member is put through his artistic paces is 
likely to be an exciting one at Castle Garden.—‘ Herald.” 

Pipers Would Be Paid.—The Societa Orchestrale Itali- 
ana has brought suit in the city court to recover $847 from 
Chevalier Carlo Barsotti for services to him as president of 
the Italian executive committee on the Columbus cele- 
bration. They say they furnished music for the fair at the 
Lenox Lyceum from September 22 to October 1, and music 
again for the committee on October9. ‘The defendant says 
he had nothing to do with employing them. 

Easter at the Brooklyn Tabernacle.—The following 
selections were given at Dr. Talmage’s Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle Easter Sunday, under the direction of Mr. Henry E. 
Browne, the organist 
Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt’s solos 
(“The Messiah "’) .... Handel 
aneligs Luzzi 

.... Haydn 


“Rejoice Greatly ”’ 

PRR i cickteets 

“With Verdure Clad ” (“ 
Mr. Peter Ali’s cornet solos 






The Creation "’).. 


Se hs tv.0db.0ksrienuawa due ceghs aaaenessannlbeénenntes Giorza 

Easter solo............ $6,006 6nd deeds 6 005000606000666000660040000000 Al 
Mr. Henry Eyre Browne's organ solos 

Fantasia for Easter...........ssc000 vais ckucenveshdnovnre Bendel 


Browne 
Handel 


Symphony, “ The Resurrection”’ 
“ Hallelujah Chorus” 


Nahan Franko Engages Soloists —Mr. Nahan Franko, 
who is at present filling an engagement at the Lakewood 


(new) 


Hotel, Lakewood, N. J., has engaged Mrs. Scalchi, the 
contralto, for a number of operatic entertainments to be 
given at the ‘‘ Lakewood.” 

Among other prominent artists engaged are Campanini, 
Miss Marcella Lindh. ‘‘I] Trovatore,” 
will be given April 1, and 
large orchestra under the direction of Mr. Franko. 

Mr. Carl’s Recitals.—Friday, April 7, at 4 o'clock, is the 
day of Mr. Wm. C. Carl's first organ recital of the present 
series at the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and 
Twelfth street. 
Kathrin Hilke, soprano, Mr. David 
and Mr. Carl E. Dufft, baritone. 


Montegriffo and 
‘* Faust,” April 7, assisted by a 


The assisting soloists this week are Miss 
G. Henderson, tenor, 


A Bach Anniversary.—The 206th anniversary of the 
birth of John Sebastian Bach was recently celebrated at 
the Minerva Institute, Ravenswood, IIl., by the perform- 
ance of the following works by that master 


Concerto in C major, for two pianos, 








Mr. G. Grube, Mrs. A. End 
Air for the G string, 
Mr. A. Grube 
Fantasie in C minor, 
Miss C. Ende 
Ave Maria, mezzo soprano Bach-Gounod 
Mrs. E. Walter 
Violin obligato, Mr. A. Grube; piano, Mrs. A. Ende 
Sinfonia from Christmas ors 
Mrs. A C. Ende 
Prelude, E -! 
Fugue, D mz mh 
Mr. G. Grube 
Concerto in C minor, for tw » pianos, 
Mrs. A. Ende, Mr. G. Grube 


A Klauser Concert. 
Music Institute, Milwaukee, were heard at a piano recital 


The younger pupils of the Kiauser 


Saturday afternoon, March 25, when an interesting pro- 
gram of twenty-one numbers was artistically played. 

An Opera Evening —The pupils of the Metropolitan 
College of Music will give the third act of ‘‘ Faust” and 
the fourth act of ‘‘ Mignon” for the benefit of the scholar- 
ship fund at the Manhattan Club Theatre this evening. 

Towers’ Pupils Sing.—The vocal pupils of Mr. John 
Towers, of the Utica Conservatory, were heard at a private 
concert last Monday evening in an interesting, if lengthy, 
program of thirty-four numbers. 

Otto Hackh Will Go to Europe. — Mr. Otto Hackh, 
through the efforts of his friends, has finally been enabled 
to acquire the means for his trip to Europe to regain his 
health. May he 
fully gain his purpose. 


He will sail on Thursday of this week. 


An American Bayreuth ?—The opinion advanced by M1 
Anton Seidl, in a recent interview in the New York ‘ Post,’ 
serves to show how high a place is accorded to ‘‘ The Mac- 
production by this high authority. 


Kaye Spectatorium ’ 





WILLIAM ROHLFING & SONS, 


Secretary Carlisle to secure a favorable construction of the | 
z | 


Alien Contract Labor law against the importation of ‘* cheap 
European talent engaged by unscrupulous and avaricious 
speculators and managers.” All that is required to secure 
their admission is to designate them as artists. 

Secretary Carlisle stated that he would require inspectors 
to see that the foreign musicians are really artists, as 
claimed. he said, ‘‘that the term 
‘artists’ includes musicians who combine science and taste 
in the manual execution of their art. Whether they have 
attained to this standard of excellence is a question to be 


‘‘T have no doubt,” 


| determined in the first instance by the inspection officers.” 





Music Publishers and Importers, 
MILWAUKEE, - WISCONSIN. 


Depot for Germany: Fritz Scuusertn, Jr., Leipsic. 
Depot for England: Stantay, Lucas, Waser & Co., London. 





Publishers of ‘“‘EDITION ROHLFING.” 





The most complete stock of all the standard cheap editions found out 
West. Catalogues free on application, Most liberal and inducing terms 
granted to the trade and the musical profession in general. American and 
foreign musical novelties added to their fine assorted stock as soon as 
issued. Apply and be assured of prompt and quick attention. 








Tes 








Mr. Seidl is quoted as saying : ‘‘ Here (referring to ‘‘ The 
MacKaye Spectatorium”) will be realized what Wagner 
dreamed of. Clouds, sunsets, storms and other phenomena 
of nature, which will be displayed in this production, will 
surpass anything ever witnessed at Bayreuth. For in- 
stance, the rainbow in ‘ Rheingold,’ which at Bayreuth 
was a failure, will here be a marvel of scenic accomplish- 
ment.” He expressed a belief that this enterprise would 
lead to a grand American Bayreuth festival which would be 
the delight and pride of the music loving people of the New 
World. , 

A Castellanos-Salazar Concert. — Messrs. Castellanos 
and Salazar will give a concert this evening in the ball 
room of the Hotel Brunswick, Twenty-seventh street and 
Mrs. Fursch-Madi will assist. 





Fifth avenue. 

Indianapolis School of Music.—The pupils of the In- 
dianapolis School of Music will be heard at a recital at 
Plymouth Church next Tuesday evening. 

‘‘ The Spectre’s Bride.""—Dr. Dvorak’s beautiful cantata 
‘ The Spectre’s Bride,” will be given by the Church Choral 
Society at Music Hall, Thursday evening, April 6. Miss 
Lilian Blauvelt, Mr. Jas. H. Ricketson and Geo. W. 
Ferguson are to be the soloists, and Dr. Dvorak has 
promised to conduct his ‘‘ Husitzka” overture. The per- 
formance is for the benefit of the Hospital Saturday and 
Sunday Association. 

In Aid of St. Francis Hospital.—A sacred concert 
will be given next Sunday evening at the Academy of 
Music in aid of St. Francis Hospital. Francis X. Diller 
will direct. 

Musin at Charleston.—The Musin Concert Company re- 
cently played at Charleston, S. C., scoring one of the most 
pronounced hits of the season. 

Miss Blauvelt will be the Spectre’s Bride.—Miss 
Lillian Blauvelt will take Mrs. De Vere-Sapio’s place at the 
performance of Dvorak’s ‘Spectre Bride” by the Church 
Choral Society at Music Hall to-morrow evening. 

The Montreal Philharmonic Society.—The third con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Society was given March 16, 
and Massenet’s ‘‘ Eve” being the prin- 

Mrs. Anna Burch, Mr. Meyn and Mr. 
Fortier were the soloists. Mrs. Burch was warmly praised 
by the Montreal press for her keen appreciation of the 


Gounod’s ‘‘ Gallia’ 
cipal compositions. 


composer's sentiment. 

Fourth Liebling Recital.—This is the program of the 
fourth Liebling Popular Concert to be given in Kimball 
Hall, Chicago, on Friday evening : 





Improvisata on Gluck’s gavot for two pianos................. Reinecke 
Harrison M. Wild and Emil Liebling 
PISMO BONO, GODRER, GD. Ti ccccccccccascccetenccessuvecsevccsvcccseess Grieg 
Allegro moderato. 
Andante 
Alla Menuetto 
Finale. 
Emil Liebling. 

Vocal, from “ Acis and Galatea”’................ Seatpadawwest Handel 
Recitative, ‘1 Rage.” | 
Air, ‘* Ruddier than the Cherry.” 

Mr. Bicknell Young. | 

Violin solo, Swedish Dances (new)............ ARS Bruch | 

Mr. Theodore Spiering 
Wee, © FS NN eve ccnberendécabodvesanrccedscccdsiccsesessal Adams | 
Miss Hortense M. Paulsen 

Piano solos 
Gave, CO. TE Gs Bos ic esccsce vccccusesssvescocscess ....- Reinecke 
PEL Eo Fatah acces osidenbacuuekns Ssaeds saadiwesoesesen Raff | 
Romance, op. 23.... Keubeleveduduas edhe ceeedesateueenuan Gernsheim 
TID BE CRGNOEOG. 60. c:000 corcscnnstcccsccttentceceseseeeee Chopin 
“A la Hongroise”’..... dove tunaakeseedenscuunn Liszt 


Emil Liebling. 
Vocal, “ Heureux qui peut aimer”’............... Maude Valerie White 
Mr. Bicknell Young. 
Rondo in B minor, op. 70, for piano and violin................ Schubert 
Emil Liebling and Theodore Spiering. 

The Damrosch Sunday Concert.—The Damrosch con- 
cert at Music Hall last Sunday evening was the last but one 
The following was the program : 





of this popular series. 


Cee IE 5 in ins cu inns daidanigads neko tavaatadabased Weber 
Mel vadecackncatddibnd each’. cscieks ctcitekaoxeneseen Miss Lillian Blauvelt | 
ee tee EI, oc ccdducunsovesedecseeeonces dcapeuseadeds ceeds Lalo 


Two movements from concerto, for piano with orchestra, 


A ROR ails inc ceccded edd dctvadeasacsece Gh atidevcooucus Saint-Saéns 
Allegro scherzando. Presto. 


Miss Jessie Shay. 


BAR covntccvetincseyvegsaschbeveinte wenéncesesedeasdeedes Mr. I. Campanini 
BE so bess diccccceecus ; 

' from suite for strings...............6- Bach 
NV aisccievicccecetoes's i) 
MEP i000 cctvecdvdesborsdcceddcecescesenseeusesedecoweses Mr. G. Campanari 
Selections from the “ Barber of Seville’. ...........0..eeeeeees Rossini 


Miss Lillian Blauvelt 

scaned Mr. I. Campanini 
ey Cais ncdas chsccedacceseses Mr. G. Campanari 

Overture. 

Cavatina, “ Ecco ridente in cielo”’. 


Rosina 









Car: SE OR? a5, ok iv's cadide cbnadéeencsunaeensous 
Duet, ‘ All’ idea di quel metallo”’........ Count Almaviva and Figaro 
Cee, Cres PN OID BN ve cen cncccccccsceoucecenceqcesaceee Rosina 





Duet, ‘* Dunque io son?” 

At the Mendelssohn Club House.—Mr. and Mrs. Gerrit 
Smith and Francis Fischer Powers will give an Easter con- 
cert at the Mendelssohn Club House on Fortieth street this 
evening. 

Four Blind Boys.—Prof. M. H. Grist, an excellent mu- 
sician, in charge of the department of music at the Jack- 
sonville, Ill., Blind Institution, has prepared a series of 





quartets from the operas of ‘ Martha,” “ Freischiitz,” 


‘*Lucia,” ‘ Rigoletto,” &c., for four blind boys of that 
institution, who will play them daily at the world’s fair. 
The quartet consists of a clarinet, cornet, euphonium and 
trombone. Mr. Grist could not use a string quartet for the 
purpose, on account of the large space in which the boys 
perform. 


An Exhibition of the Janko Keyboard.—An exhibition 
of the Janko keyboard will be made in Chamber Music Hall 
to-morow evening by the pupils of Mr. Walter Bradley 
Keeler. All the seats have been reserved. 


The Ida Klein Concert.—An Easter concert was given 
at the Academy of Music Sunday evening by the Ida Klein 
Concert Company, comprising, in addition to Mrs. Klein, 
Mr. Valvalet, Miss Fields, Mr. Vivani, Mr. de Salazar and 
Mr. Stephens. The audience was large and well pleased. 

Roeder’s Te Deum.—Mr. Martin Roeder was in the city 
on Easter Sunday to attend the performance of his Te 
Deum (MS.) in D, dedicated to St. Mark’s choir. The per- 
formance at St. Mark’s Church, under the direction of Will- 
iam E. Mulligan, organist and choirmaster, proved to 
have been a most agreeable surprise to Mr. Roeder. 


Some Recent Events at the Northwestern Conser- 
vatory.—Several interesting events have recently occurred 
at the Northwestern Conservatory of Music, at Minnea- 
polis, chief among which were the fifth and sixth Historical 
Vocal Recitals given by Mr. Clarance A. Marshall, the 
director, on March 18, and April 1, Miss Butler aud Mrs. 
Marshall. Last Monday evening the graduating exercises 
of Miss Gallager, of the piano department ; Miss Tuttle, a 
vocal pupil, and Miss Houghton, of the elocution depart- 
ment, were held in Century Hall. 


ip LIST WANTS POSITION. —A 

tralto, cultivated voice, well-known New York church 
and concert singer, desires a position in aconcert company. 
Address T. T., of Tue Musica Courter, 19 Union 


square. 


con- 


care 


Rudolf Cott. 


HE front page of THe Musica Courier this 
week publishes the portrait of Rudolf Gott, a young 
American pianist, who was a pupil of Otto Bendix. Mr. 
Gott will play in this city as per announcement. All his 
studies were prosecuted in this country. 


London Philharmonic.—The opening program 
of the eighty-first season of the Philharmonic Society was 
characterized by a somewhat dull level of respectability, 
varied only by the production of Dr. Hubert Parry's new 
This work is constructed out of the in- 


‘‘Hypatia” suite. 
cidental music to the Haymarket drama, but the beauty of 
entr’acte and the vigor of the street scene 


the ‘‘ Hypatia” 
can be as well appreciated in the concert room as at the 
theatre. The overture, too, is now given in its entirety, 
and as concert audiences are less talkative than theatrical, 
it can be listened to with greater ease. But the ‘‘ Orestes” 
entr’acte and the march certainly lose by their transference 
from the stage to the concert room.—' Figaro.” 

Sacred Music.—A breeze of mysticism has passed 
over the French stage lately. After the *‘Noél,” “Tobie” 
and ‘‘ Sainte Cecile” of Mr. M. Bouchor, ‘‘ La Passion,” by 


| Mr. E. Harancourt, ‘‘La Marche a l'Etoile” by Mr. Frager- 


olles, ‘‘Le Christ” by Mr. Ch. Grandmougin, and the 
‘*Sainte Geneviéve de Paris” by Messrs. Blanc and Dau- 
phin, come ‘‘ Les Drames Sacrés"” of Messrs. Armand Sil- 
vestre and Eugéne Morand, which consist of a prologue ; 
‘*The Dream of Fra Angelico,” and ten short scenes, in 
which incidents from the New Testament are represented 
in the surroundings of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, as they were painted by Fra Angelico and his con- 
temporaries. Mr. Gounod has written for this play, or 
rather series of plays, an orchestral prelude, an Ave Maria 
with chorus, choruses for the scenes on the Mount of Olives, 
and music descriptive of the Resurrection. The rest of the 
music is by Mr. Laurent Léon, the conductor at the Théatre 
Frangais, under whom the work has been produced. 


Child Labor in Concerts.—With reference to the 


performances of little Raoul Koczalski, the ‘‘Kreuzzeitung,” 
| has an article, bringing forward physical and psychical rea- 


sons why his public performances should be suppressed. The 
journal states ‘‘on absolutely reliable, uncontrovertible au- 
thority,” that he has 1,000 pieces in his repertory. From 
February 7 to April 10, last year, that-is within sixty-four 
days, the child gave in Hungary fifty-four concerts, often 
five or seven in succession, and in two places he played 
daily for ten consecutive days. From May 6 to June 1 
(twenty-seven days) he played every day. Concerts at 
watering places were proposed, but he seems to have had 
some rest till September 1. For this season a series of 200 
to 220 concerts was arranged, and he is now fulfilling these 
engagements in Germany, Scandinavia, England, France, 
&c. Last year a scheme for an American tournée was laid 
out, of seventy to a hundred concerts, to be followed im- 
mediately by a tournée in England. Down to the spring 
of 1892 the child had in three years and a half given 507 
concerts, 
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A. Vandoeuvre.—tThe ‘cellist Vandoeuvre and Mrs. 
Hedwig H. Wolfradt gave a concert in Berlin March 20, at 
which Miss Goetz-Lehmann appeared. Mr. Vandoeuvre, 
with the co-operation of Miss Goetz~-Lehmann, opened the 
concert with the performance of Rubinstein’s D major 
sonata (op. 18), and the ‘cellist showed his mastery of his 
instrument, but he had the unfortunate idea of playing the 
last two movements of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto on the 
‘cello with very bad effect. 

A Humorous Concert.—A “ Humorous Concert” 
‘ircolo Artistico” 

the 
consisted of 
An ‘* Inter- 
mezzo grottesco,” performed by Mrs. Roselli-Nissim’s three 
sons dressed up as clowns, was repeated four times. A 
tlemen, all 


was given ashort time ago by the Pisa ‘* ¢ 
under the of Mrs. Roselli-Nissim, 


known composer and pianist 


direction well- 
The program 


eight numbers, of which seven were encored. 


ven 


splendid orchestra, composed of ladies and gen 


dressed in white, opened the concert with a ‘‘ concerto 
ungherese,” Mr. Tupino, the president of the society, con- 
ducting. A ‘‘ Veneziana” and ‘“ Baccanale,’’ composed by 
Mrs. Nissim, were sung by a young lady member of 

‘* Circolo,” under a mask. ‘ Aurora,” 
Miceli, was much applauded, also 
accompaniment. 


the 
A piece called by 
Serenata,” with 


A 


his ‘ 


mandoline and guitar little piece, 


‘The Hunter and the 
costumes. Ascene, ‘‘Inthe East,” was beautifully gotten up, 


was performed in 


Mountaineer,” 


and the dancing was much admired. ‘‘ Settimino classico ” 


was executed by six strolling players, who playde a 


piece with spinet accompaniment, which seemed to have 


been written soon after thedeluge. Menechetti’s tarantelle 


‘« Piedigrotta,” a four part song, accompanied by all the 


grotesque instruments familiar to the Neapolitans, con- 


cluded this most amusing concert. 


g 

*¢ Columbia.”—The new ballet, ‘‘Columbia” at the 
3erlin Theater Unter den Linden, has the Chicago Expo 
sition Buildings as its background. The music is by Josef 


Bayer, of Vienna. 
. 
Julius Mannheimer.—A new two act opera ‘‘ Das 
Wernerfest,” music by Julius Mannheimer, 
many orchestral works, has | pted for the theatre 


well known by 


been acce 
at Breslau. 

The Paris Trio.—The Paris Trio, consisting of Mr. 
and Mrs. Breitner and Mr. F. Ronchini, gave its last Berlin 
concerton the 24th at Bechstein Hall. 


Sarasate.—The last of the Sarasate concerts for this 


season at Berlin too 25 


k place March 25. 


K 


Louis Breitner.—A prelude composed by L. 
ner, one of the Paris Trio, as a vorspiel to a drama by 
Theuriet, was the novelty at the concert of Ernesto Consolo 
at the Berlin Singakademie on March 23. It had already 
been given at Lille and Paris with success. 

Benefit Concert.—The net proceeds of the concert 
for a home for American and English governesses at Ber- 
lin amounted to 955 marks. 


Gisele Staudigl.—Mrs. G. Staudigl has been en- 
gaged for the Dutch Music Festival at Arnheim, July 7 
to 10. 


** Viola.”—An opera, 
Genée, from Shakespeare's 
A. Arensen, a young Hamburger studying in Italy, was pro- 
duced at the City Theatre, Hamburg, March 16, and received 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


‘ Viola,” Richard 


‘* Twelfth Night,” composed by 


arranged by 





LEIPSIC, AND AT 
BRUSSELS, 15 E. 17TH ST., 
LONDON, NEW YORK. 





Breitkopf’s Popular Piano Music, 


A collection of pleasing modern compositions of 
medium difficulty. 


. . CAREFULLY FINGERED. . . 


ASK FOR NOVELTY LIST No. 5, 


AND 


Edmund Paulus’ Instruments and Strings. 
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Mrs. Bettaque doubled the parts of ‘ Viola” 
Mis the Mr. 
Malvolio.” 


much praise 
‘ Olivia,” and 


and her brother s Olitzka was 


Lau 


Conductor Jahn. 
l 1 tl of chief director at 


ent the 
Opera Director Jahn, of Vienna, 
as de ned the place the Niederrhein- 
che Musikfest at I 
Mr. F. C. Fairbanks. 
Mr. I Fairbanks, lately gave a 


yusseldorf, May 21 to 23. 
A young American pianist, 


rederick C recital in the 


European Hotel,” Dresden,which concert. just as a previous 
en 


by him in January, proved to be a great success 
Mr 


ly introduced 


the artist Fairbanks on both occasions most favor- 


himself to the critical Dresden public, 
His highly developed 


h received him very warmly 


technic, fire and artistic instincts made a very good impres- 








| be as popular and easy as possible. 


on his hearers, who greatly admired his Liszt and 
l'ausig numbers.—Berlin ‘‘ American Register 
Dresden Historical Concert.—The program of 
Richard Buchmayer’s concert covered the ground from | 
1538 to the present da The names of the old gentlemen 
the program were: William Bird, John Bull, Samuel 
Scheidt [1587—1654] (a beautiful composition, ‘* Fortuna 
Cantilena Ar i Kuhnau, Couperin, Scarlatti, Ra 
ea KX mg these a charming composition by 
( m deserves to be separately mentioned—an ‘‘Air de 
Viel the seventh movement in one of the Ordres’ 
vhich lately have been published. The copy of the sound 
of the éle on a Bechstein grand is said to have had a 
wonderful effect 
Alfred Holmes.—A fragment of the ‘ Jeanne d’Arc” 





of this composer was lately given at the Harcourt eclectic 


It had not been heard since 


Holmes, 


ncerts in Paris 
Gabrielle Kr: 


E rlish b 


the part although 


1 
titie 
d 


y birth, lived and died in Paris 








Bayreuth.—The last report from Bz 


cycle of ‘* Die Nibelungen ” will be revised 
French Band at the World’s Fair. — Th« 
‘rench Government has decided that the band of the Garde 


| 
] go to Chi world’s fair. 


cago to play at the 
the Mir of War that the 


questions that might arise out of the 


Lépublicaine may 


Orders have been given by 





ister 





tails of 





al 





smallest 


band's participation in the world's fair should be carefully 
be prepared 


studied, so that any possible incident would 


fon The 


to defray 


Government of the United States has undertaken 


all the costs of the visit. It is almost certain that 











1870, when | 
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October, 1848. Dear Mr. Mazzini—I send you the hymn, 


which, late as itis, I hope will be in time. I have tried to 
Do with it what you 
like, and burn itifyou choose. If, however, you do publish 
it, get the author of the words to make some changes.” 
After indicating these, he concludes, ‘‘ May this hymn, 
blended of the cannon, be soon heard 
chanted in the plains of Lombardy.” Where is the hymn 


with the music 


now ? Was it ever published ? 
Maurel.—The baritone Maurel is still irreconcilable to 
all things German. He has announced to an astonished 
world that he will not take part inthe State performance of 
‘ Falstaff,” in Rome, in honor of the Emperor and Empress 
of Germany. ‘The trouble about this ebullition of Chau- 
vinism is that the idea of such a performance has been long 
abandoned, and that in any case Maurel would not have been 
asked to participate. This is quite in line with his late dec- 
laration in Paris that he would not accompany the La Scala 
Company to Berlin. 


A New “Sacred Drama.’*—A new passion play 
has been produced at the Paris Vaudeville. ‘‘Fra Angelico” 


in his convent is painting alarge picture. He falls asleep 


over his work from weariness, and while he dreams 
angels complete the sacred figures, and the story of the pas- 
sion passes before the spectator to the sound of low music 
Gounod has kept this music strictly as an accompaniment. 
The scenes are effective, the costumes of the renaissance 
period. 

Hugo Kaun.—The novelty of the second chamber 
of Professors Kruse, Markees, Miiller and 


Dechert was a quartet in F sharp minor by Hugo Kaun, the 


music concert 
composer of the symphonic poem ‘‘ Vineta,” for some years 
a resident 1n this country. who in 1891 conducted at the 
musical festival, Milwaukee. 

A Musical Caligrapher.—A musician whose tal- 
ents must be wasted on any other instrument than a piccolo 
t< th > 
LO LC 


has sent Chicago exposition a postal card on which he 


has written twenty-one pieces of music, namely seventeen 
national hymns and four orchestral compositions 

Gomez.—‘‘ Gomez goes to Chicago as a member of the 
srazilian Commission and chief director of this section of 
music at the exposition. ‘Il Guarany’ will be represented, 
At the first performance the 
(11 Trovatore. ) 


with the author conducting. 
public will be admitted gratis.” 


Scovel.—The tenor Scovel, better known as the Chev- 


| alier Scovello, has taken up his abode in Florence. 


Dvorak.—According to the London‘: Figaro,” Dvordk’s 
Mass in D, produced for the the London 
Crystal Palace, is a work written for a village celebration, 


first time at 
and therefore it is less intricate than either the ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater” 
ventionality and originality, the ‘‘ Credo” being, 


or the ‘‘ Requiem.” It is a curious mixture of con- 


indeed, 


| decidedly out of the common, although the best number is 


the ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” with which the work concludes 
Gabrielle Ferrari.—<According to ‘‘ Le Menestrel,” 


Mrs. Gabrielle Ferrari has been invited to allow her works 


| ; ; ‘ 
to be given at Chicago, along with those of Mmes. Augusta 


the band will not leave Paris till after the Féte Nationale, 
that is, about the end of July or the beginning of August 
Such is the opinion of General Saussier, who is strongly in 
favor of the band’s making a trip to America 

Dossert’s Mass.—It is announced in a telegraphic 
dispatch from Rome, April 1, that the production of D1 
Frank G. Dossert’s ‘‘ Messe Solennelle,” at St. Peter’s, has 
been postponed on account of the inability of the sopranos | 
of St. Peter’s to sing high enough. All the choirs in Rome 
vill be drawn upon for suitable voices for the I tion ol 
the American composer's mass. The Pope named 
aster Sunday for the st ic rendition of the work 

Bechstein Saal Concerts.—March 15, 
Jedliczka ; 16, Max Pauer; 17, A. H. van Eweyk; 18 and 
24, the Parisian Trio ; 20, Wolfradt and Vandoeuvre ; 21, 
Irene von Brennerberg 

. ® 

E. F. Hyde.—Mr. E. Francis Hyde, president of the 
New York Philharmonic Society, has been elected a fellow 
of the London Philharmonic Society. We believe M1 
Hyde is the first American to be thus honored 


** Dom Chor.” celebrated 
rsary by a concert in the Garnison Kirche, 


her numbers, was 


The Royal ‘* Dom Chor” 
its fiftieth annive 


Berlin, on the 23d inst., when, among ot 


heard, Lotti’s ‘‘ Crucifixus’ for eight voices, one of the 


most powerful works of the ancient Italian school 


Alboni.—The si 


lately celebrated at that great artist’s house 


xty-seventh birthday of Alboni was 


She displayed 


in her singing the magnificent voice and superb talent that 


time dare not touch. Other artists present were Mesdames 


Rose Caron and Conneau and two ama- 


Kinen The 
was represented by the young tenor, David, Plangon and 


Krauss and 


teurs, Mrs. and Baroness Popper. other sex 


Diemer, with his pupil, Pierret. The chief numbers were 
the trio from ‘*‘ Il Matrimonio Segreto,” by Mesdames Al- 
boni, Conneau and Marimon, and the quartet from ‘‘Rigo- 
letto,” by Mesdames Alboni and Krauss, and Messrs. David 
and Plangon 

Mrs 
‘in April 


W yman.— Mrs Marches, 


will make her début at Lyons in “' Dalila 


Wyman, a pupil of 


Clotilde Kleeberg.—This admirable pianist played 
March 2 at Neuchatel ; 6, Lyons; 8, and 11, 


In April she will give a series of recitals in Paris, 


Geneva, sor- 
deaux 
and will perform the new ‘‘ Poemes Sylvestres,” which 


Theodore Dubois has composed for her. 


of Disma Fuma- 
the piano at the Con- 
Also the of 


the true Neapolitan buffos, Pasquale Savoja, awed eighty. 
} 1 J g gat 


Obituary.—The death is announced 
mn 


galli, the well-known professor of 


servatory of Milan, aged sixty-six years. last 


Verdi and Mazzini.—In the of agitations, 


1848, Verdi addressed to Mazzinia letter respecting a hymn 


year 


which he had composed for the revolution 


Holmes, De Grandoal, Chaminade, Carissan, &c. 


Sullivan.—Sir Arthur Sullivan has not completed his 


new opera fo: the London Savoy Theatre, but has re- 


turned to England from the Riviera to work at it steadily. 


Ethel Armstrong Concert Company.—This combina- 
tion takes its name from a little girl Ethel Arm- 


irl violinist, 
Ontario with 


ea 
& 
t 





her 


our 





strong, aged ten, who has been x 
teacher, Mr. O. F. Telgmann, director of the Conservatory 
of Music, Kingston, Ont., Miss Mabel de 


and Miss Alida V. 


Geer, soprano, 


Jackson, reader. Our Toronto corre- 


| spondent, speaking as to the appearance of the company in 


by Ethel Arm- 
effort of 
which the musical director, Mr. Telgmann, and the artists 
associated with him, may be genuinely proud. The child, 
Ethel Armstrong, is not to be classed with the vulgar army 
But she is endowed with true 


the 
Concert Company on March 24 was an 


that city, writes: ‘‘ The concert given 


strong 


of misnamed ‘ phenomena.’ 
musical instinct ; she has been a conscientious student, and 
her playing shows extraordinary merit for one so young. 
Her tone is pure and remarkably large, and the delicacy 
and facility of her technic at once command attention. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that the parents of Ethel Arm- 
strong will see that the success of her musical maturity is 
dependent upon unceasing work. Her present teacher, Mr. 
Telgmann, is a most able one and the future of the little 
girl will be safe in his hands. In the concert under notice 
Ethel Armstrong’s* numbers, including encores, were: A 
fantasia by Alard, Leonard’s ‘ Souvenir de Haydn,’ a ber- 
ceuse by Hoffman, Musin’s ‘Mazurka de Concert,’ the 


‘*Carnival of Venice,” and Wieniawski's ‘ Polish Dances.’ 


| She also, with Mr. Telgmann, played De Seve’s ‘ Angel’s 


‘ Paris, 18th | 


Lullaby ” for two violins.” 

Alice Mandelick’s Musical.—Miss Alice Mandelick 
will give a musical the Savoy Hotel, Fifth avenue and 
Fifty-ninth street, on Friday evening of this week, which 
promises to be a brilliant affair socially and musically. 
The assisting artists will be Miss Jeanette McClanahan, 
Wm. H. Rieger, Graham Reed, Lettie Bhune-Sterne, 
Raphael Diaz Albertini, and Florence Manchester and 


Eddie Lander, accompanists. 





ern Ss y 





The Ceruelos Concert.—Mr. Amelio Ceruelos¥gave a 
concert at Steinway Hall Tuesday evening of last week, 
assisted by some of his pupils and the Princess Dolgor- 
ouky, a Russian violin player. Three vocal soloists were 
announced, but failed to appear, and 
were secured, which, if somewhat out of place in a concert, 
were at least interesting. Mr. Ceruelos has an extremely 
brilliant technic, and his selections served to display it to 
They included Liszt’s Spanish rhap- 


other” attractions 


the best advantage. 
sody, Chopin's polonaise in A flat, and two of his own com- 
positions, an étude and a berceuse. Of his pupils, Miss 
Baumeister made the most pronounced success, and for 
her years she shows decided ability. The other pupils, 
Miss De Mena and Miss Lieber, both gave satisfactory per- 
formances. The Dolgorouky, it will 


membered, made her appearance in this city last spring 


Princess be re- 


with much flourish of trumpets. She is now playing at a 
wax works exhibition, and the trumpets have long been 
silenced. Her her left hand work 
awkward and uncertain. She gave the Vieuxtemps trans 
cription brilliantly, and as she amused the audience she re- 


tone is coarse and 


ceived two encores. 


The Spectatorium. 
CHICAGO, April l 
HE largest theatre in the world is being 
the north of 
grounds, in which will be given an elaborate representation 
of Columbus’ voyage of discovery. Nearly 360,000 square 


constructed at end the world’s fair 





feet of ground are covered by the main and accessory build- 
ings. The principal structure is called the Spectatorium. Its 
270 feet. The 


asemicircle with a perimeter of 600 feet and a height of 


dome reaches to an altitude of rear wall is 
170 feet. 

From the prosce 
a depth of 180 feet, and the proscenium opening is 150 by 





im arch to this rear wall the stage has 





feet. A man sitting in the last row of seats in the audi 


torium will have to look through 400 feet of space before 
his vision will strike the first object on the stage. 


In 


Columbus, idealized to a great extent, but following history 


immense building will be depicted the story of 


this 


in the sequence of events. The enterprise is the invention 


of Steele Mackay. Itis backed by acompany, among whose 


stockholders are Lyman J. Gage, Murry Nelson, Benjamin 


Sutterworth, Franklyn H. Head, Edson Keith, John 
Cudahy, R. C. McClurg, Charles L. Hutchinson, F. W 


Peck and 100 other well-known and responsible business 
men of this city. 

The walls of the buildings are up and work is being 
In addition to the main 
building the fair 
grounds, two large restaurants, and a pavilion in which 


pushed as rapidly as possible. 
will be a roof garden overlooking 
there is a café. 

In the representation there will be four acts, comprising 
scenes which typify the opposition raised against Colum- 
bus’ project of sailing, his negotiations with the Spanish 
throne, his enlistment of the sympathies of Queen Isabella, 
the departure of his fleet from the port of Palos, the inci- 
dents of the voyage, including the calm of the tropic seas 
and the superstitions of the sailors; the storm at sea and 
the mutiny of the terror stricken sailors, and finally the 
discovery of the new land and the planting of the Spanish 
standard in its sands. This admits of a succession of 
splendid scenes, some ‘ 

Each scene may, and generally does extend over an 
entire day, so that the various effects of light and shade 
that come with each day may be utilized. The action of 
the spectacle is interpreted by means of music, which will 
consist of an orchestra of 100, conducted by Anton Seidl, 
Three kinds of music will be employed. 


‘set,” while others are panoramic. 


and a chorus. 
First, the symphonic, which follows all the cosmic changes 
of the scene and all the dramatic action of the story, in- 
terpreting the sentimental mood and the meaning of each 


change. Second, the incidental music, illustrating with 
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the instruments of the time the music of the age and form- 
ing merely an archzeological exhibit in musical art. Third, 
choral music. This is an adoption from the old idea of 
the Greek chorus, much enlarged in its scope and character 
by its association with the modern scene. 
The chorus is divided into two sections. 
composed entirely of male voices and situated in the specta- 


right and left hand parts use the same notation ; that is, 
they are read alike. 
Another confusing point in the old system is the value of 
notes. Teachers, instead of teaching music, have mainly, 
in the majority of cases, to teach notation, as pupils never 
One of these, | seem to understand the staff. 
The time is expressed by dividing each measure into 
torium proper, represents the visible or material world, and | small equal parts, according to the number of beats or 
The 


other, behind the scenes, is invisible, and represents the 


gives expression to the sentiments of that world. pulses it contains ; thus, 4-4 time is divided into four parts, 
3-4 time divides the measure into three parts, 6-8 time into 
mystic or ideal world. It is composed of male and female | six parts, &c., and the letter or note receives its value 
voices. 

The stage ‘‘ properties 
The sea isareal pool of water, over which the caravels 
will sail, the scenery in the rear meanwhile being moved 


As Colum- 


are in a large degree ‘‘ real.” | 
rest sign (r) or another note ; the pupil simply counts the 
to give an appearance of speed to the vessels. happens to fall. 

In order to tell which part of the keyboard the letter is 
to be played on, the octave number is placed before it ; thus 


bus leaves Spain the shores will recede into the wings, and 
as he nears America the shores of the promised land will 
appear from the wing on the other side of the stage. 5 C refers to the fifth C on the keyboard, 4 C refers to the 
fourth C, &c. 

The octaves are reckoned from each A; thus from the 


Every feature of land and sea effect is possible with the 


mechanism. In the lighting department there can be 


produced all the pictures incident to the passage of the | first or lowest A to G above is called the first octave, and 
world from might to early morn; the first roseate hues of 
the rising sun, its passage accross the heavens, with its affects, and it is not necessary to be repeated fer every suc- 
shifting shadows thrown on the scene, and its gradual 
the second oc- 


sinking into the Occident, attended with all the splendors | number which marks the requisite octave ; 


of a tropical sunset. As the sun sinks to rest, stars will | tave starts from the second A to the G above, and so on 


appear, and falling stars, flashing meteors and the shifting throughout the compass of the keyboard, the A starting 


lights of the aurora borealis will be seen. There will be | each octave, ending with the G above, and including all 


the murky changes of the approaching storm, the raindrops | the intervening notes. 

that 
knows the first seven letters of the alphabet can readily 
the staff 


so confusing will certainly succeed in the alphabetic system. 


on the ocean, followed by the driving rain, the howling This system is so simple that the youngest child 


wind and the tropical hurricane ; waves will dash against 


the bows of the ship, and all the movements of nature will | learn to play at sight, and those who find svstem 


be closely followed. 


The piece is emphatically a spectacle. There will be no In the old system many are called but few are chosen. 


speaking parts. The aim is to arrive at as close a repro- | In this system all are called, and all are chosen if you so 
duction of all the subtle changes of nature as modern | desire. 
mechanism can attain. Power sufficient to produce light It lightens the task of the teacher, making his work musi- 


equal to 300,000 candle power is necessary, and all the | cal, interesting and satisfactory, and facilitates reading for 


mechanism by which this light is managed and arranged is | the pupil, insuring rapid progress and rendering success 


in way. In the presentation of the | inevitable. 


entirely new 


scenic picture, the mechanism working simultaneously will 


every 


The 
3onn and the 


The Bethovenhaus. London “ Figaro” 
serts that the 
‘were almost entirely bought with English money.” 
Italian Opera in Berlin.—According to some re- 
‘** Ratcliff ” 


produced at the Royal Opera House, Berlin, by 


require force equal to about 1,600 horse power. For run- , as- 
2 . 

, eethovenhaus at Mozarteu 
ning the cyclone machinery alone it is necessary to use P lozarteum 


100) the 


currents and waves requires about as much more. 


horse power, and generation of the immense 


i ‘ Times.” ae . ; 
ports Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ Medici” and Mascagni's 


The Alphabetic System of Musical 


Notation. 
6SmRHE Alphabetic System of Musical Nota- 


2 


eTYS 


were to be 
and the opera house 
turned over to Sonzogno for his Milan Company 


Italian artists in the Italian language, 
These 
reports are destitute of all foundation. The pieces named 
| will be presented in German by German artists. 

Music Teachers’ Society. 
held in 


tion,” invented by Karl G trom, is a system The general meeting 


Berlin in Novem- 


and adjourned, owing to the treasurer's illness, till 


of 


ber 


which simplifies the reading of music to such an extent that the Music Teachers’ Society, 


it brings it within the understanding of all. It is a system 


according to the part of measure in which it is placed, the | 
value of the note being continued, unless intercepted by a | 


time, and brings the note or letter upon whatever count it | 


is represented by the figure 1, placed before the note it 


ceeding note ; if the octave changes it is expressed by the | 


'The Annual Concours of the National 


Conservatory of America. 
AST Thursday evening Madison Square Hall 
was crowded by a representative musical audience, 
the occasion the concert and award of prizes by the National 
Conservatory of America to the four compositions to which 
prizes had been assigned by the judges appointed by the 
National Conservatory. These judges were Messrs. Antonin 
Dvorak, Dudley Buck, Gilchrist, Lang, Tomlins, Hamerik, 
Joseffy, Paine and Scharwenka, and the compositions were 
The 
competition was open to all American composers under 


a symphony, a piano concerto, a suite and a cantata. 


thirty-five years of age, and a considerable number of man- 
The 
winners of the prizes were Mr. Henry Schoenefeld, of Chi- 
Mr. Joshua Phippen, of Bos- 
ton, for a piano concerto ($200); Mr. Frederick Bullard, of 
Mr. H. W. Parker, of New York, 
Each work was conducted by its com- 


uscripts were sent in from all parts of the country. 


cago, for a symphony ($500) ; 


3oston, for a suite ($300) ; 
| for a cantata ($300) 
poser, except in the case of the concerto, which was played 


by its composer, the orchestra being directed by Dr. Dvorak 


The program read as follows 


























“Rural Symphony ” .-. Henry S 1 Chicago, Ill 
Nature’s awakening—Andante non egro moderato ¢ 
pastoral 
Woodland Revert Adagio sostenute 
Rustic Jollity (scherzo) Moltoalleg 
Festiv Te li marcia 
Piano concerto, in Jos a Ph en Boston, Mas 
A piacere quasi adag Alle 
Andante sostenuto 
Allegro SK 
Pla lb 1pos ( l Dr. A rak 
Suite, s a I I lard 1, Mass 
\dag pp 
Varia 
Ma i re Dre 
Ror 
( edb e compose 
Cantata oi Horatio W. Parker (of New York y 
Ter s Mr. Arthur D. Adam Cond ed by the poser 
Nott mbe f librettos sent s so large 
that the prize can be awarded 1ouncement 
will be made in the newspapers as to t n the mat 
er, whic will be rendered before |] nsequence of 
misapprehension as tothe scope of the o} e, it has been deter 
inake it the special object of competition in next year’s Con- 





Here is a little information about the winners of the 
prizes 

Henry Schoenefeld was born in Milwaukee, October 4 
1857, the son of Frederick Schoenefeld, an active, well 
known musician of that city. The young Henry Schoene- 
feld began his musical career at the early age of seven 
years, receiving his first tuition trom his father. At the 


his brother Theodore, a pupil of the Royal High 
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based on the alphabet, as its name implies ; instead of notes | February, re-elected Otto Eichberg as president, as well as | School of Music, at Berlin, took him in charge. Henry 
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It employs no staff ; therefore does away | the other members of the committees. Its financial posi- 


tion is good, the sick relief fund considerably increased. 


letters are used. 
entirely with lines and spaces, treble and bass clefs, and all 
other intricacies which enter into the staff system. and the lately established maintenance fund so successful 

Instead of the clefs it has a capital R for right hand and 
L for left, the letters meaning the same whether played in 
In this way it does not confuse the 


that it will soon be in practical operation. 

The Hamburg Philharmonic Disbands.— 
the right or left hand. The Philharmonic Society of Hamburg, whose subscription 
mind of the pupil, leaving him free to execute with greater 
facility. 

In the old system it often occurs that treble clefs are ex- 
This never occurs 


terly by Prof. Bernuth, resolved at a late committee meet- 
ing to disband, after fifty-seven years of existence, as the 
changed for bass clefs, and vice versa. competition of the Bulow subscription concerts prevented it 
in the ‘“‘ Alphabetic System of Musical Notation,” as both | 


from carrying out its plans. 


concerts were formerly directed by Stockhausen, and lat- | 


displayed at that age a great aptitude for composing songs 
and impromptus. 

At seventeen he went to Leipsic, Germany, to continue 
Carl Dr. 


Among his compositions at 


under Reinecke, Papperit 


«ce. 


an allegretto scherzando for three violi 


his musical studies 
Professor Coccius, this 





time were is and 





and for chorus, orchestra and in 


organ 
This 


f competi- 


viola a requiem 
| honor of King Albert and Queen Carola of Saxony. 


work was selected from among a large number o 


| tors. Both were played with great success at the Gewand- 
| haus, young Schoenefeld conducting his works. After 
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graduating with honors at Leipsic in 1878 he went to Wei- 


mar and put himself under the tuition and guidance of the | 
writer, Edward Lassen, who initiated him into | 





great g 


the more modern school, which was then at the beginning 
Wagner was just coming into vogue, and 


son 


of its popularity. 
witnessed the first performances of the great master’s 
As teacher Mr. Schoenefeld occupies an ex- 


he 
music dramas. 
in Chicago, and as musical director of the 
At most of 


nt position 
Germania Maennerchor he is winning honors. 
concerts he appears in the triple réle of pianist, com- 
He is at present hard at work on 


celle 
their 
poser and conductor. 
everal important compositions for orchestra. 

Mr. Phippen is a teacher of the piano in Boston, where he 
has been for several years. He wasa pupil of B. J. Lang 


He 


in playing, and was mostly self taught in composition. 
began to write as soon as he had learned the notes, and 


tried his hand at a great variety of styles, large and small. 


The only other long work of his which has had a public | 


hearing has been a sonata, for piano and violin. 
Mr 


ld. He was educated as a chemist, and practiced success- 


old 


Bullard wrote music ever since he was twelve years 


fully for two years, but had always a great desire to devote 


his life to composition. He found it possible to go abroad 














FEW more choir transformatiens ;—don’t 
shoot ! 

Miss Jennie M. Clerihew, the present soprano of the 
Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, has accepted a 
fine offer from the Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester, 
where she will hereafter reside. Rochester’s gain is an 
emphatic loss to Brooklyn, New York and Jersey City, 
where Miss Clerihew’s fine voice has frequently been 
heard. 

The good people of the First Baptist Church, Boulevard 


| and Seventy-ninth street, are rapidly and bravely getting 


in 1888, and entered the classes of Rheinberger, in Munich. 
He had compositions performed with gratifying success each 
year of his stay there, and was with Rheinberger three and 
thalf yea He studied opera and the drama in Paris 
ind o in London, and returned to Boston in April of 
1892, a is at present teacher of the theory of music and 
the organ there 
His work up to the present time (op. 1 to 19) includes a | 


symphony in 


Thursdz nd a setting 


of the Eighth Psalm for full or- 


and soprano (solo) performed at Munich in 





itio William Parker was born in Auburndale, Mass., 
I 15, His fz Edward 
architect, and his 
ghter of the Rey. John Jennings, of 
Newton. 


vith great fondness for natural history. 


1863 ither was Charles 


an mother, Isabella Graham 


Parker, 





Parker, was the dau 
Worcestet 
home lovi 

At the ; 


in musk 


Mass., and late of He was a quiet, 


r boy, ¥V 





» of fourteen he began suddenly to show great 


un- 





interest , and from that time his studies were 
remitting 


Church, wton 


N ¢ 


and he had an opportunity to learn the 
instruction, and although he had no other 





istry and talent were so great that when he 





teacher his ind 
went to Munich, at the of eighteen, Professor Rhein- 
} 


ed 


age 


berg his organ tec Before going 





C 

er pronoun hnic perfect. 

abroad he had studied piano and composition successively 
with Mr. Emery, Mr. Apthorp, Mr. John Orth and Mr. G. 
W. Chadwick. He spent three years in the Royal Music 


School in Munich, and received very favorable notices of 








D minor, the suite in G minor played on | 


the better of their musical perplexities. For organist they 
have chosen Lucien G. Chaffin ;—just the man for the 
Mr. Chaffin 1s a happy compound of the musician, 
He has not played 


place. 
scholar, wit, gentleman and journalist. 
an organ regularly in church for several years ; but—can a 
Miss Viola Pratt is slated for contralto. The 
commendation for their 


duck swim ? 
music committee deserve warm 
prompt and efficient work. 

Harry F. Connor, tenor, will depart from the Fourteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church, and start afresh at the First 
Methodist, Yonkers, at a much more lucrative salary. 
Harry's voice has developed wonderfully of late under the 
care and instruction of his teacher, Purdon Robinson. 

Harry Thomas, though a small, modest man, appears to 


be growing rapidly in popularity asatenor. From Holy 


| Trinity, Madison avenue and Forty-second street, he will 
| journey to the Central Presbyterian Church, in West Fifty- 


His mother was at that time organist of Grace | 


seventh street, where he will succeed Charles A. Rice, and 
where his salary, so a little bird tells me, will be $800. 
Good for Harry ! 

Tenors, always rare birds, are scarcer in Gotham this 
season than ever before. While the soprano and contralto, 
to say nothing of the bass, positions have been filled with 
surprising speed, until there are only four or five vacancies 
of each kind remaining, there are still fully fifteen churches 


| in New York and Brooklyn looking for a good, acceptable 


his works which were given there, the most prominent of 
which was ‘“‘ King Trojan,” a ballad for chorus, solos and | 
orchestra. Returning to America in 1885 he accepted a po- 
sition in St. Paul’s School, Garden City, L. I. Soon after- 


ward he was appointed organist and choirmaster at St. An- 
drew’s Church in Harlem, and for the last five years he has 
been in the same position at the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Madison avenue and Forty-second street, New York. He 


I appointed organist of Trinity Church, Boston. 


ust been 


has I 
There could be no doubt as to the superiority of Mr. 
Parker’s work, although it came when the audience was a 


trifle tired. Mr. Schoenfeld’s symphony, or rather sym- 
was too long and lacked variety in treatment, 


handling. 


phonic suite, 
orchestration and general rhythmical 
and Wagner in the first two movements, it 
be vastly improved if the pruning knife 
The 


echoes of Raff 





might neve 1es 


were liber: applied. last movement smacks of 


Me ye! beer and 
1 This, too, despite the re- 
Mr 


with the preceding movements. 


appearance of the initial subject of the work. Schoen- 
feld, it seems, we 
Theodore Thomas played in Detroit in the M. T. N.A. 
meeting, IS90 Nevertheless Mr. Schoenfeld shows ability 
and sound 


The piano concerto of Mr. Phippen sounded very much 


— : 
scnolarsnip 


On this oc- 
casion the composer was handicapped by the pianist. The 
second movement in 


better as we heard it from Mr. Joseffy’s hand. 
work itself is quite commendable, the 
particular containing a very good theme and the instru- 
mentation being excellent. The cadenza in the first move- 
ment has no raison d'étre, and the last movement is slightly 
trivial 

The Mr 


much of the lamp and is lacking in variety 


string suite by Bullard is too long, smells too 
The composer 
repeats himself. The funeral march was spun out to al- 


most an interminable length. The variations were quite 
clever, including the hastily abandoned fugue. 

Mr. Parker’s cantata, ** The Dream King and His Love,” 
is altogether a charming It 
tremely well sung by the fresh voices of the Conservatory, 
Mr. Parker with and 


authority. 

Pr 
this first laureates’ concert. 
clares that next season the concours will be still more note- 


individual work. was ex- 


and conducted his forces vigor 


esident Jeannette M. Thurber should feel gratified at 
With her usual energy she de- 


worthy. 


tenor. Of course, there are tenors and tenors; but some of 
these churches have determined to engage no tenor until a 
real, genuine one comes along. The voices of consumptive 
eunuchs will not suit them, neither will the young man who 


| stands on tiptoe and ties his throat into a double bow knot, 


With | 


is, to say the least, not organically united | 


is more spontaneous in his suite which | 


nor the so-called tenor robusto, whose voice originates in 
his boots and develops to its full proportions in his stomach. 
So, ye tenors, now is your golden opportunity! Be up and 
doing, show the music committee that you are made of the 
right stuff, and sing for all you are worth ! 

Our much esteemed freind, Smith N. Penfield, reached 
the age of fifty-six years yesterday. If he did not receive 
a shipload of presents, it was not because his many friends 
have ceased to admire him for his musical knowledge, 
genial nature, outspoken frankness and sterling manhood, 
May he live yet many happy years, an example of artistic 
faithfulness and a blessing tothe community ! 

Mary Knight Wood, whose songs are always delicious, 
will celebrate next Friday the anniversary of her birth, 
Never mind about the exact number of years, the number 
is by no means large! Crocodiles and alligators will be 
summoned to the feast, for she is spending the winter on 
the Nile. 

Dr. and Mrs. Emlen Lewis have invited me to be present 
at the marriage of their daughter, Hattie Sisson, to Mr. 
Walter Raymond, Wednesday evening, April 5, at the 
First Unitarian Church, Harvard square, Cambridge, 
Mass. Some time ago in this column I alluded to the en- 
gagement of these happy people ; so I need only say now 
that Miss Lewis used to be Fred Schilling’s soprano in 
Morristown, N. J., and that Mr. Raymond is of Raymond 


Excursion fame. A reception will be held by Mr. and Mrs. 


| Raymond on Tuesday evening, April 18, at the Brown 


Palace Hotel, Denver, Col., and they will be ‘‘ at home” 
after May 15 at 398 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. May un- 
alloyed happiness be theirs ! 

At the Smith-Powers Lenten Afternoon last Wednesday 
two of the numbers were by American composers. The 
Andante from a Trio for piano, violin and ’cello, by Henry 
Holden Huss, was played to perfection by Mr. Huss and 
Messrs. Dannreuther and Schenck ; and Otto K. Schill per- 
formed his own Romanze in E major, for viola, accompanied 
by Dr. Gerrit Smith. Both works are exceedingly meri- 
torious. The American composer is alive and kicking ; 
and, in spite of unnumbered discouragements, he’ll get 


| there yet, and before long too! 


Mrs. Mary B. Hughes, soprano, Miss Johanna Bach, con- 





tralto, and Albert G. Thies, tenor, will be among the solo- 
ists at the grand annual sacred concert in aid of St. Francis 
Hospital, at the Academy of Music next Sunday evening. 
The Maennerchor Eichenkranz will assist, together with a 
grand orchestra and Diller’s Cornet Octet, under the direc- 
tion of Francis X. Diller. Don’t let this concert keep you 
away from church ; but if you are not going to church any- 
way it will pay you well to take in this particular concert, 
and you will have the satisfaction of knowing that you have 
added your little dollar to a worthy charity. 

That was a very fine benefit concert by the Brooklyn 
Amateur Musical Club, Harry Rowe Shelley conductor, at 
the Art Association rooms on Saturday evening, March 25. 
The names of the assisting artists are enough to show the 
high character of the entertainment. Here they are: Miss 
Alice M. Breen, soprano; Miss Katharine Linn, pianist ; 
Francis Fischer Powers, baritone, and Miss Marie Sarles 
accompanist. 

A charming feature of the evening service last Sunday 
at the Church of the Holy Communion was the singing by 
Mrs. Gertude Luther of Whitney Coombs’ beautiful song, 
‘“The Heavenly Message,” the words of which were writ- 
ten by Frederick E. Weatherly. Mr. Coombs composed it 
for Scheidemantel, of the Dresden Opera, and rearranged 
it for soprano solo and chorus. It is a meritorious song, 
and has won for the composer a wide and lustrous reputa- 
tion. 

Did you know that Miss Lizzie Webb Cary is in town? 
I thought not. She has had a grand time abroad and is 
looking well and handsome. For many years she was the 
solo soprano of the Church of the Incarnation, and won 
high favor as a concert and oratorio singer. Miss Cary 
spent last winter in Florence, Italy, studying earnestly and 
faithfully, and feels that she gained much asa vocalist while 
there. The direct cause of her return to the United States 
atthis time is an engagement to sing in May at a festival 
in Massachusetts. 

A beautiful feature of last Sunday morning’s service at 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, Harlem, was the playing 
of the Brahms’ String Quartet, a new organization led by 
Otto Langey, ’cellist. The attacks were precise, the shad- 
ing delicate, and their work altogether refined and sympa- 
thetic. 

William C. Carl’s quartet at the First 
Church, comprising Miss Kate Percy Douglas, Mrs. H. H. 
Sawyer, David G. Henderson and William I. Richardson, 
sung for H. H. Duncklee at the Roseville, N. J., Presby- 
terian Church, last Sunday evening, repeating the Easter 
music performed at the morning service in New York. 

Music has been a chief characteristic of Easter’s celebra- 
tion from time immemorial. As far back as the days of the 
Teutonic festival of the Goddess Ostara the people gave 
themselves up to enjoyment, so that the day was called 
Dominica Gaudii, the Sunday of Joy. They danced, in- 
dulged in popular sports, and listened to the primitive music 
of those times with perhaps more pleasure and solid satis- 
faction than the average ear to-day receives from the intri- 
cate harmonies of Wagner. The music evidently had a 
good effect upon them, too, for we read that it became the 
favorite time for performing the rite of baptism ; the courts 
of justice were closed, alms were dispensed to the poor and 
needy, and slaves received their freedom. Furthermore, 
and best of all, the people saluted one another with the 
Easter kiss and the exclamation, ‘‘ Surrexit!” He is risen: 
to which the reply was ‘‘ Vere surrexit”’! Heis risen indeed. 

Easter has long divided the honors with Christmas in the 
matter of elaborate church music; indeed, during the past 
decade of years she has usually outstripped her elder sister, 
at least in this city. Naturally this should be so, for 
Christmas is not immediately preceded, like Easter, by a 
long period of solemnity, during which church music must 
of necessity be doleful, funereal andina minorkey. Easter 
music gains in beauty and brilliancy by this marked con- 
trast, and, for the same reason, composers generally write 
more elaborately and more feelingly for Easter than for 
Christmas. 

The preparation of Easter music has long been a matter 
of friendly emulation among the organists and choir direc- 
tors of Gotham. Each wants his choir to get the credit of 
performing the best program in the best style. Hence, in 
many instances, additional singers are hired to swell the 
volume of sound; prominent vocalists, who are not at- 
tached to any particular choir, are sought out and secured 
at a high figure, and instrumentalists, sometimes an entire 
orchestra, are engaged. By these means many truly grand 
effects are produced, and the only regret is that a person 
cannot be in two or more churches at the same time, so as 
to get the benefit of all this magnificent music. The 
Roman Catholic and Episcopal churches pay the most atten- 
tion to the selection and performance of Easter music ; 
even as their ordinary services are usually more musical 
than are those of any other faith. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that churches of other creeds ignore the exquisite 
music of Easter Day. The Baptists, Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, Dutch Reformed and others all go out of their accus- 
tomed way to recognize the festival ; but, of course, their 
programs scarcely compare with those of the two churches 
first named. A glance at the many orders of exercise for 
last Sunday is sufficient to warrant the statement that this 


Presbyterian 

















Easter’s music surpassed any former record in selection, 
variety and quantity. 

In addition to the regular choir at the Church of the Holy 
Communion there is a Lenten choir, composed entirely of 
women, which has done very valuable work at the many 
services held during the past few weeks. ‘There is a tra- 
dition in the parish that after the Gloria Tibi on Palm Sun- 
day the organ shall not be heard again until it peals forth 
at the Easter matins. The fact that this Lenten choir fur- 
nished 
of any musical instrument, goes to prove that it is an or- 
Mrs. Ed. Connor, the 


all the music for a score of services without the aid 
ganization made up of rare material. 
indefatigable leader, is never wrong in her pitch or tempo, 
and has the ability to make all the voices assimilate with 
her own without making hers prominent. One of the high- 
est compliments that could be payed any choir was paid to 
this body of Lenten volunteers recently by a professional, 
who said that it sounded like one big voice. Mrs. Connor 
was aided largely in her work by Sister Alethea, of the 
Holy Communion, and the conscientious earnestness of her 
associates, Mrs. Fred. Link, Mrs Mrs. Deering, Mrs. 
Rhinehart, Miss Saidie McCurdy, the Misses Elliot, Miss 
Miss Ethel Miss Silleck, the 
Spence, Miss Lowrie, Miss Barnard, Miss Abbott, 
Medina, Miss Post, Miss Ethel Young and others. 
Don't fail to take in the first performance in New York 


Ely, 


Misses 
Miss 


Creveling, Connor, 


of Dvorak’s ‘‘Spectre’s Bride” to-morrow evening. 1 
wrote about it last week, but must again call my readers’ 
Boxes at Mrs. Richard 
tickets at Novello’s. 

little 
Well, well ' con- 
The 


as this. 


attention to this important event 
Irvin's, 12 West Thirty-sixth street ; 
Mrs 
} 


nter, 


So Clementine De Vere-Sapio has a cute 


daug born last Thursday morning ! 


yratulations and best wishes are certainly in order 


entire musical world is interested in such news 
' 


Dr. Paxton’s in place of 


Appison F, ANDREWS 


Mrs. Albertini sung last Sunday at 
Mrs. Sapio. 


Music in Boston. 
BOSTON, April 2 


HE last concert by the Kneisel Quartet this 


1805, 


season was given the 27th ult. in Chickering Hall 


The program was as follows 








Quartet, D major, op. 64, No. 5 Haydn 
So Tragica, for an rst t € MacDowe 
(Juartet, A ma 41, No. 3 > in 


The pianist was Mr. E. A. MacDowell 

















The sonata provoked loud discussion. Some tl it 
bombastic, affected and an inducer to gaping. Others think 
it a strong, original and exciting work. All agree that it 
was well played 

There are amateurs here who were in the habit of regar 
ng Mr. MacDowell stray colt, kicking up his heels and 
: g the air as} 1 at will in the unfenced region 
of romanticism ; re willing to admit the grace anc 
the strength of the animal, but they would fain pen hir 
that they might examine him knowingly, stroke him, thump 
him, look down his throat for a proper understanding and 
appreciation of him. Now tl Mr. MacDowell has written 
a sonata, these amateurs stand close to the pen, the colt is 
within reach. For they know the district school rules for 





the construction of a fugue, even if do n 


stand the worth of the material in tl 





cording tothese amateurs, this ‘‘ Sonata Tragica ” isthe finest 
of the works of this composer ; but the highest praise they 






give isthis Now, this music is intelligible. Why is it 
‘* intelligible” to them? Because forsooth they are pre 
~ ad i 
pared for certain things, they expect certain things, and by 
the laws of the sonata their expectations are gratified, yes 


lutted 


g] obedience of the composer is then a tribute 
to their knowledge. But when Mr. MacDowell indulges 
himself ina symphonic poem or a piece of pure fantasy, 


these same amateurs are left to their own imagination for 
enjoyment. They feel the ground slipping away, or it is as 


though they had one foot in the shivering sands and already 
felt helpless. 
Mr. MacDowell calls his sonata ‘ 


ragic.” gives no 
text. The hearer may weave his own thoughts as_ he 
pleases. The first movement seems to me the most noble 


and beautiful of the four. The themes are strongly contrast- 
ed, and the second motive is a thing of exquisite fancy,very 


nt 
nt 


characteristic of the « omposer. Theclose of this moveme 


is effective. The third movement seems to me large and 
tragedy sut I 
frankly that I now see no reason for the existence of the 
fourth 


impressive, full of Elizabethan declare 





second and the movements. I do not deny the pos- 


sibility that there are strong passages therein, but to me 
the movements are without suggestion. Repeated hear- 
ings would very likely change these unfavorable impres 
sions, but after one performance the only remembrance is 
a mighty straining of the composer with little result. 


. 
* * 


It is perhaps needless to say that the playing of the 
quartet was admirable from begining toend. Mr 
had intended to bring out the new work of d’Albert in 
manuscript, but he has been far from well, and he had not 
the strength for the necessary rehearsals. 


Kneisel 


* 
* * 


The Fadette Ladies’ Orchestra gave a concert in Chick- 
ering Hall the 28th ult. 


It is a singular feature of Ameri- 





can sentimentalism, and we find this alsoin England, that 
the female musician, whether she plays the piano, banjo or 
tuba, or sings Brahms or Braham, is never a woman, girl, 


maiden, wife, widow, spinster, relict, dame, goody, gam- 
mer, lass, damsel, nymph, but always a lady. This speaks 
well for our civilization. 

The 


violins, two second, one viola, one ‘cello, one doublebass, 


Fadette Orchestra is thus composed: two first 
one flute, two clarinets, two cornets, one trombone, one 
drummer, a pianist. Miss Carrie B. Nichols is the concert- 
master, and her attack is virile and incisive. The program 
was as folllows 

March from “ Leonore,’ 


symphony 








Overture to “ The Merry Wives of or Nicola 

Schlummerlied from ‘“ Serenade for Strings”"’ Hoff n 

Mentet......... ae <aee ; , eens Edith Sweepstone 
tring Or 

Finale from symphony in C Dur, N .-Haydn 





Hungarian Fantasia ; Brahms- Moses 

And what, pray, was the nature of the performance? 
Wild horses could not drag from me one disagreeable word 
Criticism is disarmed when beauty gives the treasures of 
her lungs to a trombone and grace applies red and pouting 
lips to a clarinet. 

It is a pleasure, however, to observe women, old or 
young, venting musical enthusiasm on other instruments 
than the piano. It may be said honestly that there was 
much to applaud in the performance as well as in the en- 
deavor of this orchestra. If there were occasionally im- 
pure intonation, there was, on the other hand, a careful ob- 
servance of nuances, as well as a display of general musical 
ntelligence. And I take off my hat to the concert master. 
She led with 


she might have been a captain of Amazons, not stage Ama- 


the authority of a centurion. In olden days 
zons, with curious evolutions, but real Amazons, who obeyed 
their leader to the death 

Mr. and Mrs. Aptommas gave a harp and piano recital 
in Chickering Hall the 29th ult. 
simple patriotism of Mr. Aptommas, the worthy « 
His 


I admire and honor the 
1 


lescendant 


of Welsh bards. very program was impressive 


Her Majesty the Queen of England commanded Aptommas t 
appear at Balmoral Castle November 10, 1891 

Why is this announcement not as grand as the passage 
from the Book of Daniel that fired the imagination of 
De Quincey : ‘‘ Belshazzar the king made a great feast to 


thousand of his lords, and drank wine before the thou- 


a 
; 
sand 

The program was made up of ar- 


Welsh, 


potpourris, 
and 


melodies, 
and Mrs 


Irish 
Mr 


rangements of English and 


included. 


‘‘Home, Sweet Home” was Ap 
united their skill in a great Lenten fantasia The 


tommas 


} ” 1 ill 





Christian, a musical lus 

Progress.” ‘This fantasia 1 i 

Awakening,” ‘‘ The Cross Trials and Glorificatio 

There w: ‘xpress musical painting of Vanitv Fa 
lere Was no expre musical painting I anity t 


or ‘* The Slough of Despond.’ 


} 


is 


interest to the 


The ancient glory of the harp still lence 


handsome instrument of modern days ; this interest is his- 
torical, for the musician soon wearies of its solo shower of 
arpeggios. It still is an attractive piece of furniture, or an 
accentuation of the enticing arms of woman; it is valuable 
aid to the orchestra; but the nervous concert goer of to 
lay is not named Saul, and he is not soothed by the skill of 
the harp player 
Bach's Passion Music, according to Matthew, was vive 

by the Handel and Haydn Society, under the direction of 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn, Good Friday night, in Music Hall. The 


solo singers were Miss Franklin, Mrs. Carl Alves, Messrs 
Wm. Dennison, Heinrich Meyn, Max Hei h. Mr. Lang 
1 Mr. H. G. Tu 


was in reality a religious fun 





was the organist an cker was the piat 
The 


horus and orchestra were 





perto! mance 


Ch 


in sombre garb ; 


to join in singing certain chorals, 





from applause. Although many nu 





omitted, the performance lasted nearly three hours 

3ut why should this particular work of a foreign people 
be brought to this country, and a brave attempt be made 
Are the 


recitatives of ‘‘ the Evangelist” a pleasure to either singer 


at acclimatization ? endless, unvocal, unmusical 


or hearer? If a reader of ordinary intelligence read the 
sacred text, would not the effect be more agreeable? Or 


are duets and airs wherein the voice is merely an instru- 
ment used in contrast with another instrument, or employed 
in knotting and unknotting contrapuntal riddles of emotion- 
al it 


separably connected with the experiences, the emotional 


or religious interest? The chorals are, 


lives of thousands of good Germans, the melodies recall 


sacred moments, ineffable joys and poignant sorrows ; 
heredity enters in and strengthens the hold of these chorals 


on German hearts. But what are they to us? Solemn or 


tender, or exultant music of present effect and historical 
meaning, but they are without personal association. Years 
ago, and perhaps it is the custom now in certain hillside 
it was the habi 


towns, in Vermont to sing the strange tune 


‘*China "at funeral services. The words were from ‘‘ Watts 
and Select :” 
Why do we mourn departing friends, 
Or shake at death's alarms? 
’Tis but the voice that Jesus sends 
To call them to his arms. 


I see that in the edition of 1854 the tunes ‘‘ Eastport” 
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and *‘ Spencer” are suggested, but ‘‘ China” is the only 





19 


} } } 








melody. Now many a gray-headed man, hez ‘ 
‘*China” in an unexpected place, or at 

time, or even hummed 1n derision of ancic 

psalmody, would at once think of bygone 

and women and little children, careless now, or idly wat 
ing zenith sun or snow. To t German thi 
choral is as ‘‘China” to the Vermonter ; that choral is a 


Federal Street ;” but the chorals are to us as a peopl 
without inner significance 
The performance was excellent, an honor to the society 


Mr. 


trying task; the purity of 


Dennison acquitted himself well of a thankless and 


his intonation more than atone 


for occasional excesses in sentiment. Mr. Max Heinrich 
































declaimed his recitatives with rare intelligence, and his de 
livery of the air ‘‘Give Me Back My Dearest Master” wa 
one of the most masterly achievements of vocal art that 
has been heard here for years ; the delivery of the air wa 
quickened by a dramatic fervor that was free from ey 
aggeration of any sort, and the enthusias f the singer 
did not lead him from the path of song 
The program ot the twenti » ony cert asa 
follows 
Overture inta wie) " 
r piano, No. 2 Lis 
dag ind ga Ba B 
Symphony No. 4.. B n 
Mr. Busoni was the pi and his perfor was ¢ 
of extraordinary merit ie technica i es were 
forgotten in the ease of conqueror There was a 
play of the keenest sense of s: the virtuoso was not 
obtrusive; he was one of t orchestra er the directio 
of a leader, and yet he n I presence felt by his self 
restraint, as well as his triur int abandonment of 
reins when occasion called f speed and brillian It 
was indeed a performance of the v¢ st ra ind it 
n the applause of t 1udience was spo 
t and long continue The nobl 
vas nobly pla 
M1 1 S et € ( iT Lite ( 
a ¢ I was t able to be sent 
I an told « good autnority perio show ec 
symptoms of natural fatigus 
Easter was celebrated t ¢ ty y elaborate 
musical services. | t Ma vas given ul 
1 » Rotoli it »S James 
it e Cathedral of 
Ve i Cor ept oO ] N 








** Gudrun.” 














by John Moeller, was produced for the first time in 
hausen in Thuringia, and made an ex ent ress 
The Polyglot Liszt.—'! g t Liszt coul ‘ 
French, German, English, Russian, Itali Sp: t 
he was presented w aswi 
itre f Pes lie I l 
} ' ' , lat 1 Ih ’ ; rnreter 
> bal i ALSIALC y aul ul ? { 





** Kassya” at Paris.—The first pe 


place Friday evening at the Opera Comique Kassya 1 
five act opera. The words were by Me 


























the music by Leo Delibes is premiére had been looked 
forward to with a good ¢ of osity It had beer 
promised for some time and 1 1M est as the 
posthumous work of the charming music ho composed 
‘Sylvia,” ‘‘ Coppelia” and ‘* Lakn 

The subject of the libretto was dr y the ultra Paris 
ian authors from a Galician novel by the 
Sacher Masoch 

‘Kassya” isa peasant girl beloved by a name 
‘Cyrill,” but the coquette is lov and m ry the 
seigneur. When a countess she becomes w 1 cruel 
The peasants swear to have vengeance eturns 
from a war whither he was sent by order of the co He 
places himself at the head of » peasants, kills the countes 
and takes his own life imn itely afterware rhe sub 
ject is very interesting 

Delibes’ music is lighter and more grace in eve 
Sometimes it seems even too light and almost f nt 1K 
operetta style, which astonish the audience Phe 
Wagnerian education of the Parisian public is making mort 
progress every day, and this opéra comique style se¢ 
destined to die out 

‘* Kassya”™ nevertheless was a success, and will make t 
tour of the world like ‘‘ Carmen Lakmé It co 
tains a pretty principal part, whi vas not very we 
sung by adébutante Mrs. Nuovina. She is a Roumanian 
songstress upon whom a great deal of praise was lavished 
before she appeared, but who will be less talked about 


now.” —"' Herald.’ 
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\\ argest 1 vould 
t r his 1 ( ation to 
er ‘ Frat ! to have the at re ost 
] ally conservative and bound 
oO ‘ e,t i t the musical environment of 
France r e ent ism and a romantic tinctu 
ore ke that of country, a ot W 1 others more ad 
unced are devoid. Especially in the sphere of organ work 
a . : , ' 
t truth apparent The German orgat s liable truly 
to be a learn man, but is also apt to be a dry counter- 
point enth ist, lacking the romantic tendency necessary to 
creation Bearing out this theory is the fact that in none but 
the 1 st of German organs may be found the swell shades 





France, form a feature of everything bear- 


| 
ing the name of organ. 





True it also is that Germany is at 
present at a standstill as to composition. England has ora- 
torio, but no opera (harmonized romance), and no com- 
posers, while France it is who can boast of the greatest 
1umber of composers of the present time. 

As to the study of harmony Mr. Parker is a stern advo- 
cate of educated inspiration. The education of taste, however, 
not the acquisition of rule, he holds to be the basis of har- 
mony study. Although certain grammatical rules are nec- 
essary to the crystalization of pleasant sound, his rules for his 
He quotes Rhineberger as saying that all 
The ‘ whys,’ 


pupils are few. 


composition is based on eighteen chords. : 
are the most profitable sub- 
More- 


consecu- 


not the ‘thou shalt nots,” 


jects of thought and the broadest culture is in taste 
, all points are open to discussion and even ‘** 
’ may be found in reputable productions 
To be a useful composer Mr. Parker thinks necessary 
the acquisition of a habit of composing on paper and hav- 
e mechanical skill to develop thought without an in- 


Many 


, +} 
ne } 
ny to 


strument. This, however, is not always sufficient. 


and worthy composition proves valueless on refer- 


a correct 


and even so pronounced a tone thinker as 
obliged to completely reconstruct an 


For 





ring it cast upon his instruments 


mself he has the power to retain and recall general color- 


g and effect. He makes copious notes and has quantities 


of books laden with rhythmic morsels. Some he uses later, 





some recalls without reference. He has no 






































some reiects 
1orror of losing an idea. If of sufficient worth it is sure 
to remain or return f not, others quite as good come in 
eir stead Thrift, not miserliness governs his attitude 
oward these nuggets. His greatest difficulty lies in 
termining the value of ideas. He is forced to lay 
em aside 1 frequ y the hearing of another is neces- 
ary to discover the t about The final chorus of 
ssima ” troubled him extremely, varying in its 
on him each time it was examined, and finally 
i g in fied approval 1 fitting end to his big 
vork. He shes there might be a standard for this ‘ 
of idea restrict taste and limit inve 
The ept ight | ids to be a matter 
dant irg ng out is the result of thor 
eflectio for a companion to the 
Mate ed to the discove of the poem on which t 
Novis l ; base It treats of the ) tiort 
ul the s of Paradise (a better subject than 
The origing! poem is about 6,000 lines in 
ind the 
pause y when of the dig- 
er f ‘‘direct ins 
tiot gious essence is 
proved by the formation of many of our hymns upon its 
gvestio ‘Terusalem the Golden,” and ‘ Brief life is 
ere O 0 for examplk The tran ition fror the 
La as made by Mr. Parker’s mothe 
speak ot ( tio! Mr Parker 
at it is not be good. Hym 
e ft ot n st besides be 





broad 


When to this is added melody—appeal- 











ng, while neither eccentric nor monotonous—success is 
mm ; 1 les 
Phe sses a cal pleas- 
b ntrained ear realm of 
color were the eyes ( Too 
many musicians ert ch pleases 
the ear is necessarilly music 
+} nd all } Strat 
wortny ana ali QOOG ac ve 
Much of Bach’s musi pleases th player better than the 
t It subtle and intellectual appealing to the 








student and connoisseur Hande ay please an unmusical 
perso The ising of Bach's compositions are not 
sufficiently 

He finds he size of a man’s hand to indicate 





composition of any epoch-making characteristics in any 


nation at present. There are no embryo Schumanns, yet 
ve know not the ] eor may sweep the sky 
In America the aging, in view of the 


nt, the general 


» hearing of good 
made possible j phi 
onel Higginson, Carl Zerrahn, Thomas, Damrosch 
and the 


this and other cities. In 





works by the 


I lanthropists as Col- 


xy musical 


mass¢ 
pe re, 
conscientious, self sacrificing workers in 

New York, is the ap- 
preciation of the musician as a serious student lacking. 


I He 


is regarded simply as an entertainer, with recognition second 


hosts of 


however, 


to that of any other worker in art or science. In Europe 1t 
is quite different ; the musician's position is made consistent 
with his attainments, and he shares respect and importance 
with the philosopher and scientist This seems to be the 


universal feeling among first-class musicians in regard to 
hub of the In small cities 


without claims to representative dignity the 


this, the hub of the universe 
out West 
musician 
than in New York, and Boston is far ahead of the metrop- 
Inasmuch as Mr. Parker, who has been 


is treated with more proportionate consideration 


ard 





olis in this reg 


especially fortunate in social, critical and financial recogni- 
tion, joins this expression of sentiment, there must be 


something init. The next thing is to find the cause and 
remove it. 
A musical club he regards as a crying necessity of the 








times. There is no opportunity for meeting confréres or 


discussing advance topics. Men become self centred and 
moving in circles (a limited growth, however valuable.) It 
has been estimated that $50,000 would be a businesslike 
financial start for such a project. Where are the New York 
musical philanthropists? They give to tombs, pulpits, 
altars and schools; why not to music? 

Mr. Parker's ideals for improvement are, financial com- 
petence that will permit him to wait upon his gifts, what- 
ever they may be; to be surrounded by the best environ- 
ment for the suggestion of noble thought, and to work hard 
in the light of the best intelligence with greatest care. 
Equal environment and increased money would be no in- 
ducement to change. He dreads the break up of his pleas- 
ant musical connections here, and above all that of his choir. 
He loves his rector, his boys, his friends, and such an 
organ he does not expect again to find. 

His choir in Holy Trinity consists of forty men and boys 
of whom Mr. Burleigh, tenor, Mr. Richtel, bass, Frank 
Fuller and Chas. Schell are prominent soloists. The choir 
is in excellent condition ; the choir room, large and orderly, 
bespeaks excellent discipline, and the singing is appreci- 
ated by all lovers of sacred song. ‘It takes too much vi- 
tality,” he says, ‘‘ to make perfect boy choirs under existing 
conditions. There is too much for one man to do with all 


else that he is expected to accomplish. The conditions in 


singer and 


England are much more favorable to teacher 
Of the effect of choir training on boys Mr. Parker 
cannot say enough. He has seen boys brought from the 
brink of criminality and made noble, right thinking citizens 


through organ loft influences 
Paul Wial- 


‘* It is a great shame that in American 


Speaking of musical criticism in New York Mr 


lard, of Paris, says 
newspapers, which are so far superior—as newspapers—to 








those of Paris, the cause of music should be so poorly rep- 
resented.” He has observed the most flagrant errors made 
in common reports of programs, even n the progran 


} } n } t ] 
nas been Cchanygea 


it has been reported intact, « 


t ignorance on the part of the reporter 





man is permitted to touch the subject who is 


As for criticism, it is impossible when a 


hear two or three performances in on 
a atch of each, and must tear to his 
many stickfuls of ‘‘something” before 





gy ot Mr Wiallard last week Tui 
of him as a pupil of Fauré (with a1 
fferent person from Faure (without 





i 








the accent), the distinguished composer of ‘* Les Rameaux 
id teacher of Mr. Wiallard. It has beer 
name but how much may be in a 
n when over a final letter 
rtainly free from superstitic The 
first concert of the season occurred on the 13th; the next 
Rubinstein concert is set for April 13, and every one of his 
choir, himself included, must pass under a monstrous la 

















Oha ved e! O ght and g ‘ 
When Mus ni I agic « 
Ir t t and ever ¥y 
She € aptive t« r Vek 
song 1 grand artis t € 
Went ke angel v es, tc e sk 
) rig es { et at I f ca la La VT 
Its sacred memory will ann 
Transfixed I sat, as in a blissful drean 
So lig n eart, it seemed to float 
Or on € yom of some waveless strea 
As if it ne’er irob of car 
\bove the oud nged its fl t 
A bove the icy hand; 
A bove stars that gemmed the ar of night 
I roamed enchanted through the summer land 


The singing of Miss Alice Mandelick has been a feature 
of the excellent recitals given through Lent at St. George’s 
Church by Organist Chester. It was both artistic and de- 


votional, and Mrs. Ashforth may well be proud of her pupil 
That charming singer of Salt Lake City, Mrs. Plummer, 
who has been chosen to represent her State musically at 
the world’s fair, comes to New York to be coached in her 
important work by Mrs. d’Arona Vincens. Both 
points are tributes to musical excellence well deserved 
An important Episcopal 
Church, Seventy-first street and 
Monday Evening, April3. Addresses were given by Bishop 
Potter, Dr. Shipman, the rector, and other prominent di- 


these 


centennial service of Christ 


3oulevard, occurred on 


vines. The music, which in this church is of unusual excel- 
lence, was in the hands of Peter Corning Edwards, Jr. 
The following program was given by the vested choir of 


men and boys 


Processional hymn, “ Oh, ’twas a joyful sound ” 
Pualet 196, ...0cccccsees 





Magnificat in I 

Retina. ie Ler Oe BNF TA in vic veccesscnssbasccdiesacesates Hiles 
Offerterium, “Oh, how amiable” .. .ciccscoccccscccscsvsves Oliver King 
Recessional, ‘‘ Pressing forward "..............+65 .....Gilbert 


Miss Lillian Riva, who made such a stir by her beautiful 

















a 


and dramatic rendition of Arditi’s ‘‘ Parla” at 


rehearsal of the Metropolitan Society, is a Chic 





who has been for the, past six years in Italy and Paris. 
She is a lovely brunette, who might be an Italian herself 
with her slumbrous eyes and intensity of temperament. 


She studied with Oliviere in Paris, and sang ‘‘ Faust” in N 


Monte Carlo with great success. She is in this country at 


the suggestion of Mr. Emile Levy, who, recognizin 


oO 


g het 
verve and yoice, prophecies for her a brilliant American 
career. 

At a recent musicale given at Miss Mead’s School for 
Young Ladies, Hillside, Norwalk, Conn., a charming pro- 
ers 
in a manner worthy of New York 
Raff, Bizet, Colyn, Schuloff, 
among the composers. 
Elizabeth Mayhew Slaughter and Gertrude Wainwright 
Marie Wainwright, the actress, 
both of whom are accomplished musicians. Both are tall, 
willowy and lovely girls. Miss Gertrude Willison, of Wash- 
Miss Mabel Boston, in 


um was given by chorus and solo members of the school, 
Rubenstein, Schumann, 
and Pinsuti 


Delibes were 


Among the performers were Miss 


Slaughter, daughters of 


n, 


ington, in piano solo ; Norcross, of 


song ; Miss Phillips and Miss Bessie Forbes, Vassar, re 
varded their teachers generously by excellent performance 


Miss Alice A. Blake,a pupil of J 
of Mr 


plano 


oseffy in piano, and of organ 


. Morse, of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, is teacher of 
Already an excellent 


anist, Miss Blake would like an opportunity for practical 


and harmony at the school 
org 


experience on that instrument under some competent organ 
master through the summer months 


I shall feel grateful for all information in regard to sub- 
stitutes in New York organ lofts during the summer. I 


wish to note the position, progress, talent and possible fu 
ture of those who occupy vacation organ lofts. Please let 


know of such. 


me 
I regret the impossibility of publishing many beautifully 
written Easter programs which came to hand after the 
24th. The programs may be foundin THe Musica Courier, 
March 29 FANNIE EpGAk THOMA 


Dayton (Ohio) Doings. 

















"Baerga music has become gqite a fad with us 
Mr. Peirce gave a series of t € concerts the fore part o 
the season, Mr. Marsteller and his associates pleted an equ 
ist week, and now comes Mr. Peirce with a suppl 
ta series 0 I Pu rehearsals, free to subscribers 
rece il 
Mr. Peirce holds his concerts in Association Hall (which, by the 
wa s just suited for such affairs) aud has imported vocal and 
nstr ental assistance Mr. Marstelle h 
rews stud a ve I tt sweet plac t 
the size of the es), and has d 
trumental w t cal assistance only 
Mr. Peirce is reported as financial out” ¢ lis first series. 
M Marst er 1s 1 s es, and we a OT that Mr 
Peir ) ) il nt present series, w started 
yut glorious ast Friday it with the following progra 
Quartet, G+ minor, tor piar a and ‘ce ) M irt 
Liebesgliick Spicke 
Und wiissten’s die Blun Moszkowsk 
lrennung Ries 
I Bla 
Moven for string 
Abendlie Schun 
Canzonetta Herbe 
Songs 





Pezzo El 


Tema con Variazioni 


egiaco 




















Variazione Finale e Coda (allegro r t 
Mr. Powers, your excellent New York baritone, delighted al 
with his artistic singing of a number of ttle vocal gems We 
hope Mr. Powers will come again when we shall expect some 
vocal effort and con 1 keeping with the size of his 
oice and person fully 
Detroit Philh ») played the movements for 
strings enchanting ged to grant an encore 
Mr. Peirce has heretofore in this correspondence been charac 
terized as an artist and sple pianist, but his performance in 
the above program, especially t I ky trio, prov 
him to be a great artist and a magn Mr. Peirce is 





ind he ha 











an ensemble player such as you 1 l 
artists worthy of his steel in Mr. Yunck, violin, and Mr. Hofmann, 
‘cello, The result was a performance so full of vitality, so in 
spiring and wonderful t the audience were held spellbound 
throughout the great length of the trio. 

The Mozart Piano Quartet made a very quiet beginning to one 


of the most exciting endings in your correspondent’s experience 
With next two 
promise equally well 
ticular. 
Mr. Powers was guest at an evening meeting of our Mozart 
(Ladies’) Club held at the residence of Mrs. J. Brainard Thresher. 


assistance 1 the concerts 


Mr. P% 


such superior anc 


irce deserves success in every par- 


He came, he saw and was seen; he sang and was heard, and all 


our hearts were at his feet. Lou. 


Arrived in New York. — Mrs. Lablache de Meric, 
professor of singing, officier d’Academie de France ; sing- 
er of the Imperial Court of Russia and the Imperial Court 
of Austria ; from the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
Her Majesty's Theatre, London, and the opera houses, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, Madrid, Lisbon, 
&c., has arrived in New York. 





recent 


rO girl, | 


intermezzo and serenade. 


| 


Honolulu Musical News. 
OTHING but politics here; very little music 
With the downfall of the Queen the members of the Royal 
Hawaiiz 
ernment, and all but eight of them were dismissed. Bandmaster 


h 


Bergh at once went to work and organized a new band, which at 
the present time numbers twenty three instruments. 
bers are making fair progress. The discharged musicians have 
sent to the States for a set of new instruments, proposing to play 
on their own account. What success they will meet with remains 
to be 


Social 


seen. 


entertainments were given at St. Andrew's Cathedral 


Central Union Chi evening of March 2, when 


formed 


and the 


musi both vocal and instrumental a prominent 


feature. 


A grand concert was given March 4in Kawatahao Church by 
the Hui Not at which most of our leading musicians took 





The from the 3ohe- 


mian Girl,” v 


part Hui Nouea sang several selections 


in full costume. Hawall 


i 


Kansas City Correspondence. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., March 19, 
oO of the best chamber concerts heard in Kansas 
City 
ing of last week by the 


18SU5 


in months was given in the Auditorium Tuesday even- 


Bernhard Listemann Club, of 


Boston 








The weather was bad, and the attendance was not what it 
should have been. 

Naturally interest centred in Miss Nannie Hands, a Missouri 
girl, who is now filling her first professional engagement. The 
occasion was her professional début in this city; here her vocal 


studies have progressed. Within a few years, dating from het 





early efforts in Bollman Hall, she has developed into a singer of 
whom Kansas City may feel proud, and the promise for tl 

future is most flattering. Miss Hands is a ndsome young 
woman, still in her teens and has an interesting ptrsonality 




















a dark complexion and brilliant eyes, a 

a petite f é Her musical studies 

ree years ago under S. Kronberg, a 

»f Boston, with whom she has since 

s a friend of Listemann, and it was 

a year ago that Listemann heard Miss 

Hands sing. A contract was soon after drawn up and signed 

Previous to her leaving to tour witht Listemann Club Miss 

Hands sang at different periods at the First and Second Pres 

byterian churches. Her voice is a p ially con 

spicuous for its fullness, richness and latent power. When it at 

tains its full development it will be a vice that wil irry its 
owner to fame. 

Miss Hands sang the aria from ‘*‘ Nabuchodonosor,” with force 
and intelligence. Here other ibers were not especially con- 
spicuous beyond a neat rendition. The Tschaikowsky concert 

en by Listemann is a bewildering arrangement of tec ca 
difficulties sufficient to totally rout the individuality of many of 
the best vio terpreted with superb t de 
spite the acce W parts were take Liste- 


manns styie 




















His staccat ible stopping were especially com- 
mendable. Fritz the adagio from Golter s 
concert supe style and w nth c ¢ ré I 
¢ erted p Ss xg ) the ) WwW well T i 
finished 

Another terta ng ¢ was given at t [ tariar 
Church Thursday evening by the Schumann of Kansas 
City, Kan,, of w 1 W. G. Merrihew, former tor of t 
Apollo Club The ib r 
other side of ul was 
ts initial af on this sid not 
heavy as to al ‘ 
cidedly pleasing. The club is a mixed is of a fort 
voices, and can hold its own against any similar organization 
nearer than Chicago or St. Louis 

Max Decsi will present De s opera, ‘‘Don Cesar de 
Bazan,” at one of the theatres in May for the benefit of t Ger 
man Hospital. The play is familiar to theatregoers here, but 
the oper ll rely new. Mr. Decsi will impersonate Dor 
Ceesar, Lakenau will appear as ‘ Maritana,” and 
Mrs. C. ‘Pueblo.” The occasion will be the début 





of Mrs. Mr. 


Others who will participate are Miss Nellie Lucas, W. G. Curtiss 


Sargent, for whom Decsi prophecies a future 








and G. H. McQuaid. The chorus will number sixty members se- 
lected from the Arion Society, the chief German musical organ- 
ization in the city It was in the réle of ‘‘ Don Cesar” that Mr. 
Decsi made much of his reputation In Europe. It is his favorite 
character. 

‘heodore Thomas and the Chicago Orchestra will be 
April 4. Paderewski, the human chrysanthemum, will follow 


with an evening concert April 14, and a matinée performance 
April 15. S. Kronberg brings both attractions. The sale of 


seats is progressing well, and the indications are that the mam 


moth Auditorium will be 
Seats for the Paderewski concerts are $4 each. Tl! 


e concerts 





packed at each of the 
Damrosch 
Orchestra, from New York, is billed for May 17 at the Audito- 
rium, 

Miss Bertha 


Runals, singer and reader, gave a concert at the 


Brousil, the Bohemian violinist, an 





gational Church Friday evening. Miss Lorena Searcy, Car 
Stephanides, Carl Busch and the church orchestra, directed by 
James Moodie, assisted. One of the most interesting features of 


Carl Busch, our 


is in three movements, 


‘* Album Leaves,” 
It 
It was originally composed for violin, 

le more th 


the program was a trio, by 


foremost local composer. a berceuse, 
viola and ‘cello, and as given Friday evening was litt an 
a duet between the first two instruments, the piano having little 


to say, and that only at intervals. 


~y 


in Band refused to take oath under the Provisional Gov- | 


The mem- | 


which they propose to give later on in the Music Hall | 





The intermezzo is the most | though she 








nteresting of the three movements, and is full of beauty l 
ivacity, though the serenade is the more me lious The 
theme of the latter. however, seems reminiscer rhe t 
of the best ot (¢ Busch's lighter works a y ces 
surprisingly rich in invention and modulat 
ced H 
ne 
Maine Music. - 
POR \N M M 1, 1805 
Miss I ; 


PROF. GEO. A. QUINBY, assisted by 
Brown, soprano, recently gave a delight 







































































r > 
the new organ in the M. E. Church We Mr. Q 
who is organist at the Cathedral of the Imma 
in Portland, aga lemonstrated t i 
his instrument. Miss Brow is in goo lered he 
selections ina ple asing manner We append the 
Concert fantasia Gris 
o na Hat 
March , M 
Soprano solo, ‘‘ With Verdure Clad H 
Gavot | i 
Overture Ross 
Soprano sol ro S¢ i L) Lu 
American air (varied I 
Extract from opera ; , G 
Soprano solo, ‘* Take n J Dea B 
Communion ’ Batis 
Wedding March ° Dudley Buck 
The foll t ‘ t rive ¢ St. Luk 
> 1edr S ‘ 
Te Deum ( n 5 
Mass nee G \ 
Anthen Why seek ve t yt ae Gre % iN 
Ant They é va L S ‘ 
Mag '- \ PPP rrreererereeTerreer eee y es 
Nu D i tienecesacded eer Kveens W 
The iss of G S s 
We lerstand s t 
rhe Home O ny v 
rmances of ‘‘ P I 
s work was we 1 I s it 
I Wilbur Opera Compa S 
I < sa gO } et xg , ‘ + 
Pp USES 
if wand S 17 I S1X S 
t S sé ce at First Parish ¢ 
made the irew iral st 5S g I 
ve succeeded H ert B I : PP 
Ss H S HAN 
oe 
Music at Des Moines. 
HIGHLAND PARK NORMAL C 
Drs M I Mar 12 
GEML-OCCASIONALLY bright spots appear in this 
a 
I s' W s | O st i 
30, OO, 6O s 
I had antic ted S N 0S S 
" l was s ‘ S ss 
tha I s, how 
+¢ . 
wit I + S 
) vee t B ) es ¢ B 
mn i ut 1 $ ts ) l som 5 
I is’ O st Ww B 
tw S ig its smallness s t " 
~ ghbe Mr. Tho s has t rs « 
t \ I y W 
Mr. Nikis« s more i Mr. Thomas 
with t to $ stra $ V 
ey it. What Mr. Nik fails idat 
rf t Tr, crescenc u [r. ‘] u 
shes perfect n “ eas his mé s f 
f i Bost on it st Ss ( 
ind [ C no isu i » I 
Ww 
At the f I seat w 
effect of t nusic was ] S ‘ ¢ 
y wl ( way A 4 A 7 i V 
cou te s st 4 ess t > . 
ibout 300, rt ug t f t ( 
npty ills. At g 
Stage t fl ) ac 
es t Ss ear ¢ £ pe t 
1 sympathy w ‘ s itis Zt 
1accord with o ut ) We t 
to catch tl eye of Mr. is son irs ago whe 
ur Bost N ssed tw g f 
vuse of Eu Thay LZ N 
nas didn’t d a 1 
a Ww 
Bendix and \ is Ss 
members of the band whos« ) . 
knew none of them persona [ sun t took m 
some Iowa farmer jus from ( vay . l 
it me, though evidently wer! ( x y 
place me 
I wish it was in my power to speak o é ers I 
, ’ of not 
ins a N 
Miss Thompson, in a vocal, mus sense, is t Ss 
tried vet ird to make s 4 f 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 















































¥ t illy unfitted her the justice of saying 
eed ising t nce to some extent, if we 
earty applause accorded her 
Mr rpist, may bea great artist, but neither 
was sufficiently displayed to warrant the as 
S tw eard of the Der Freyschiit overture was 
J te from Beethoven's fifth symphony was 
f sung, as Beethoven's music requires 
a 
( Noisette nine numbers, Tscha 
gly, excitingly played. The ever wonder 
I i r” overture was remarkably well given 
sa delightful little bit of fine writing by 
vas bewit ngly played. 
I gram was much the best of the », and the 
‘ better than in t ifternoot e principa 
+ ats y impressed up s were ¢ 
M é mphony No. 3, Bn Schubert 
h t s onic poet Le Rout 
s s f w we can speak of in the t 
et se, ther vere n t ngs W l 
it we ive Tl 1 tio »>do sx 
t Wot s Fair Orchestra, as it is now 
t v¢ ¢ k Mr I mas ts 
vishe t ( npete ly 
I 1 yal itions that w be 
| ( ning mcert at the college giver 
I (3 ( t Bos The ) re eade vit 
oth f ecitations 1 perfect 
I ‘ is t 
* Ww speak e fully t gs 
JA M. Ti 
oe 
Toronto Topics. 
M 10. 1805 
| SEE that last week’s MUSICAL COURIER contained 
W ad been sent a couple of months 
I Ww eg that vou w illow me to right 
A ice explaining that ext sure 
" 5 t s being held over s« For my ow 
et gone astray, and on seeing it n¢ 
iTlo sensation rf I V t 1 
¢ 1 gt m the very ¢ 
Ot Nordica-S Concert ( I we 
M Suckling & Sons, and s lt atest 
t N dica t r ople t 
S . ) to re-eng f Apr 
I believe, too, that Nordica is t t t 
\ 
I I ( tM it s An 
‘ é t i m t s 
te t ] ” 
P x to Reading Sing 
( \\ M. D 
t O 5 Fs le De gto 
‘ } ipils of the ( ‘ Mus 
" t rhe band nbered about 
Wy yave a ed ) count self. The 
i tant it T nto's 
t t date t same month Mr. J. D 
ie nist, gave a recita He w ssisted by 
M \t I ent concert singers. Mr. Trip 
M ki puy d ds fair t ike t en t musi 
¢ t lar among those Canada conte ating 
Li ¢ ti As I sha ive somet to-da 
M rripy iying later on, I will not hefe dilate upo 
t 4 ve ty of Toror Glee Club, E. W 
] t i their third annua cert The as 
t M Johnstone-Bishop, of Chicago, soprano; Mr 
H. M. I a Mr. Paul Morgan, ‘cellist, and the Univer 
1 Mand s Th part and college songs con 
Glee $s were very wi rendered, as also wert 
nstr entalists. Messrs. Field & 
\{ { ar | Ww * t [ ivor nt « way ot 
M tone-B yp proved to be o of the most 
ge ee ias heard this or any other 
Ea three numbers ted encores so insistent 
t d lenied Decidedly this ¢ mingly 
ind I iftist will find a warm welcome whet 
ex i t ‘ ea Toronto audience I hope t ear het 
t orat », as her voice and style strike me as bein 
rly we adapted for that kind of work 
Mr. (re le P. Kleiser a excellent Toronto 
r stituted a literar ‘ star course.’ Un 
I Fet " 16, t Re Dr. Nourse appeared in his 
‘ r racterizations of ‘* Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde nd 
M i Mr. Marshall P. Wilder, assisted by Miss Woolsey, 
Miss Lottie Gilma nd Mr. E. F. Kendall, gave an entertain 
Mr. Kleiser, so fat is had the good luck to secure overflow 
ig houses, and the balance of s course will be looked forward 
to with great interest lhe bureau is to be a permanency, and 
yreat things are promised for next season 
M Herbert W. Webster, an excellent ocal teacher of the 
lor to College of Music, is engaged preparing two young peo- 
ple’s usses for concert performances. One will produce the 
floral cantata Meadow Sweet,” and th ther Sterndale 
Bennet's ‘* May Queen Mr. Webster isa highly accomplished 
baritone, and has been meeting with mu success in Phil- | 
irmonic and other concerts 
March 3 and 4 Messrs. Vert and Harriss, the well-known im 
presarios, brought on Wolff and Hollmann, Mr. and Mrs. Man- | 





|} even with such a drawback his showing was immense, for he 





It is 


an everlasting disgrace to Toronto that these concerts were not 


! 

| and a master of his instrument in every respect. His registra- 
tion is scholarly and the effects grand and sublime, while his 
It was a treat and a very 


ners, the English singers, and Mr. Otto A. Graff, pianist. 


| pedal playing is simply marvelous. 
rare treat, and one that was heartily enjoyed and will long be re- 
membered by all who heard him play. 

On the evening of the 15th he gave a private recital on the Jar- 
The beautiful instrument was in 
1e congregation has good reason to be proud 


properly attended. 

could our patrons of music plead as an excuse that 
not sufficiently advised as to their merits. Yet, despite 
all efforts to attract, Idoubt very much if enough money was 


They were splendidly advertised, and by no 


possibility 


they were 


taken in to pay the advertising bills, to say nothing of the artists 
The moral of it all is that, asa 
high class concerts in ‘Toronto can be worked successfully 


dine organ of the synagogue. 
its highest glory. T 
the of instrument. 
Mr. Taft made many friends during his stay here, and can al- 
On the 16th inst. he 
presided at the Rosevelt organ of the Madison Square Presbyte- 
rian Church at San Antonio, Tex.; on the 17th and 18 inst. he ma- 
yulated the keyboard, pedals and stops of the Farrand and 
Votey instrument of the Tenth Street M. E. Church of Austin. 
Last week he gave organ recitals at Tyler, Paris and Denison. 


themselves and their expenses. 


rule 


only on the subscription plan. | 


In this city we are cursed, 100 fathoms deep, by those musical | ways depend on a most cordial reception. 


abominations, church concerts. People are continually being 


pestered to attend them, and as patronage is more or less com- 
pulsory tl cannot The consequence is a 


it 


le poor victims escape. 





surteit of music, such as 


is, and many people are apt to feel 


lukewarm as regards really good outside attractions when to 


attend or not is optional. The Ovide Musin concert took place on the 11th inst., at Har 
It seems that after all the Toronto Philharmonic Society are | mony Hall. The concert was an improvement on last year. 
ot going to the world’s fair, and the reason assigned is that the | Musin was good, but, ‘‘ mon cher ami,” we would like to have 


something ‘“‘new " fora change. He was, of course, the drawing 


Mrs. Musin had a cold; Inez Parmater 


rank and file cannot afford the expense. 
} 


covered 


Pity this was not dis- 
before the invitation was accepted by the society's ex- | card of the combination. 
at 
regard to the proposed trip the back down is rather an inglorious 
tl 


good faith, and hada large « horus well up in the different works 


was made in | gave us the same old songs; Scharf 1s improving and Pier Del- 
The 
was of no benefit to the audience, as it was not adhered to at all 

Why ? I donot know. Why the farce in 
yrograms, that are liable to mislead the public ? 


ecutive. Considering all the fuss and puffery th 


asco was refreshing. ‘*stereotyped " program distributed 


e conductor has been working along in 


ve that 
by the performers. 


» sung, but the whole thing has fallen flat, smashed. Selah! | distributing such ¢ 
igt 


The Musin Company was to have appeared in Houston, but 


or words to tl 


An! 


mann, 


lat effect. The Emerson upright used at the concert loomed up well. 


1ouncements are the rounds that Mr. Oscar F. Telg- 


dir 
liscovered a rara avis in the person of a ten year old child named 


going 


ctor of the Kingston (Ont.) Conservatory of Music, has | owing to a misunderstanding with the manager of the hall they 





only played one number, after which the money was refunded to 





Armstrong, a native of Kingston. Mr. Telgmann has been | the audience and the trunks packed and checked for Galveston. 





teaching her the violin for several years, and is now touring the | Both Mr. and Mrs. Musin are highly elated over their Mexican 
ntry with a combination, which takes its name from the little | trip. While in the city of Mexico, Musin was presented with a 
the Ethel Armstrong Concert Company. Wherever Mr. | magnificent pearl pin set in diamonds, the gift of the Russian 








s young protégée has appeared the press have raved | Minister at our sister republic. The Musin Company left here on 


elgmann 





which 


about her, and scatter the terms “ prodigy,” ‘“ marvel” and | the evening of the 12th inst. direct for Mobile, Ala., at 
phenomenon,” with lavish hands. The company will appear | point they were booked next. Quite a jump. you know! 
[ ynto, March 24, ‘“‘ under the patronage of His Honor the ‘*Mexico’s Representative Typical Orchestra," en route from 





held 


above named orchestra was or 


City of world’s fair, the boards of the 


nt 


the Mexico to the 
Tremont on the 20th inst. 
ganized inthe City of Mexico by Mr. Eduardo L. Gonzales from 


Lieut.-Governor and Mrs. Kirkpatrick.” 
] claimant for musical honors, t Toronto Ladies’ 
Mrs Mrs. Scrimger-Massie, Miss 


ne 





(ur latest 


Quartet, Comprising d’ Auria, 








Edith J. Miller and Mrs. D. E. Cameron, made its first appear- | the pick of our sister republic’s best and most noted musicians and 
ince on the evening of March 9. To say that they were success- | composers, and includes such popular names as Juventino Rosas, 
ful but mildly expresses it. They caught the popular fancy | the composer of ‘‘ Over the Waves,” Florez and Guiterre i Mr. 
from the start and were encored with every appearance. Each | Espinosa, the first violinist of the company, who is also a composer 


j 


hey wear the picture » gear of their 























voice was a vod one and they blend beauti \ rhe quartet | of po} r Mexican airs ‘I I sque 
ul irdly fail to become immenselv popular. native country and make a very creditable ippearan in tact, 
In Miss Edith Miller Toronto possesses a singer of whom it | would represent ountry with honor. The toll ny was 
may be proud. Her rendering of Mercadante’s ‘‘ A! se estinto the program as published and dered 
Donna Caritea"’) was an exquisite effort and displayed a voice Part I 
of lovely characteristics. Mrs. Scrimger-Massie was also very . : 
¥ : : . ms ‘ J rand overture La Muette de Porti Auber 
successful in Eckert's ‘‘ Swiss Echo Song.” Mrs. d'Auria, of ‘per , » 
I 1 - Mar schottische, by author .Juventino Rosas 
who e frequently written in complimentary terms, was . : 4 . : _ 
siivion edesiheege ; Los Lagatigos” (The Dude's March) Wegner 
vO voice, and though she made a ant effort a severe Riss . ; ' 
‘ . . : Amelia,” waltz, as composed and } 1 a 
d prevented her from doing justice to herself. Mrs. D. E. : , uve no Rosas 
. : apts me plaved by the author.... 
Cameron in Tosti’s ‘‘ Would I” surprised me. How her really ; : 


Jarabe Tapatio 





admirable voice has been so little heard in important Toronto _ 
. , ‘* Danza (;uiterrez 
concerts I fail to understand. Her range is not apparently La Pal a’ 
. . sa alomo ry 
\ great, but every note of it Is a gem She sings with good 
dramatic effect and has any quantity of reserve power. re Tl 





f ‘ . Marquez 






Mr. J \. Tripp, a local pianist, gave five movements from 


















, lh by cot oser do Flore 
Beethoven's E flat sonata, op. 31, No. 3, and Moszkowski’s (his » polka, by composer... Flores 
recent teacher) Concert valse, E flat, op. 34, No. 1. In both of sobre las Ola posed a ....Juventino Rosas 
these Mr. Tripp played well. He possesses an abundant technic played by thea 
power and fervor, and safely ranks as one of the best pianists in Poet and Peasant, overture Suppe 
. . ¢ : 1 

Canada “E ro Cart Jo i Cantado 

Mr. George Fox, a Hamilton violinist, played Vieuxtemps E Mat 

Réverie,” Sarasate’s ‘‘Gypsey Dances,” and as an encore num- La Golondrina,” by t 
ber Schumann's ‘‘ Traumere In all of these his work was very | Mexican National Arr. 
good—masterly fact The opening number, the ‘ Masaniello” overture, was entirely 

l'aken in all, this concert, although not largely attended, may | ;,,,, p, for them and too much to cope wit Suppé’s “ Poet 
be set down as one of the most enjoyable we have had this sea- | anq Peasant” received an altogether new interpretation in the 
son. EpMonp L, Ropers. iands of the Mexicans ; it was ‘‘ Mexicanized” to suit the gour 


+ mands of Mexican tastes. 
CS | y v M . The rendition of the Mexican selections was splendid, both 
a veston, ex., usings. sweet and enchanting, and were, of course, the success of the 
Gatveston, Tex., March 20, 185. evening, and Mr z, the leader of the orchestra, deserves 





he conducted the 


manner 





CH, 1893, proved itself to be a ‘‘ musical” | special mention for 


to end, selections rendered. 
Mr. Juventin 


Waves,” received quite 


positions of Guiterrez and Flores were also rece 


onth for Galvestonians, from beginni commenc- 





M*: 


with the 


t} 
ur 


ie | ‘ Over tl 
his appearance. The 


ived with 


‘misfit " ‘‘ Robin Hood ” Opera Company and wind- o Rosas, the composer of opular ie 


an ovation on com 


The Mexicans.” 


the ‘‘Robin Hood’? Company both tl rounds 





1e€ 


pertormers as 


as the performance were an imposition on the public, in fact | of applause. 

Th 
flute, one clarinet 
saxophone, one baritone, one viola, one bass, a guitar player and 
ull young Aztec ata kettle drum. Guiterrez, the leader, 
: Mr. Espinosa, the first violinist of the company, 
the pet of the Mexican 


well 


first and second violi 


that), 


ns, one 


of 
and a fine player at 


e orchestra consisted two 





an imposition of the worst kind, and were not even worthy of the 





regular admission charge ($1), less the advance of 0 cents made one piston, one 


for that special occasion. Actually the little Grau company, at 
reduced prices, was by far superior to the would-be high toned 

Robin Hood” 
partly even disgusted, and plainly showed its displeasure, for it 
talk 


performance, the work of 


Lil 
SK1ll 





a 
is a fine flutist. 
is quite an artist. Rosas, 
plays the second violin in the orchestra, and the first violin when 


shriekers. The audience was disappointed, 


‘ caravane ™ 


was the town the next day. It was a dull, stupid and tire- 


Rosas fair violinist and 
plays with expression and feeling. Manuelita, the child dancer, 
traveling with the company, was very good. Taken 

| the Mexicans made a satisfactory showing, and the large audience 


some inferior artists (2) who showed | conducting his own compositions. is a 


their incapacity throughout the performance, which latter, as a 
matter of fact, was an abortion on De Koven’s compilation. all in all 

The Tremont Opera House management charges us $1, yes, a big 
round silver dollar, for nearly every Tom, Dick and Harry rotten | gathered went home pleased and satisfied. 

Your correspondent was pleased to meet Mr. Weber during his 
| stay here. He also met Mr. and Mrs. Musin, and Mr. 
| with whom he had a very pleasant chat. Among the March callers 

were Mr. Frank Taft and the Messrs. Gonzales and Halton, of 
the Mexican combination ; also a Mr. King, from Pontiac, Mich., 
the latter a music enthusiast. e 

Mr. Taft, while here, was entertained by Mr. Frank M. Ball. 
The society of ‘‘The Organized Seven” will give an entertainment 
for the benefit of the Presbyterian Church organ fund on the 21st 
prox. at the Ball residence. Farrand & Votey are now working 
on three designs for the Presbyterian Church organ. 

It is rumored that the Quartet Society intend to give a grand 
concert next month, with Mrs. Decca as the star. I hope it is so, 
for I am anxious to hear her. 


The Musicians’ Protective Union intend to give an open air 


25 cents barnstormer show that comes along,.and for some even 


that actually are not even worth 10 cents; but as soon as an at- Delasco, 


traction of any merit or reputation is billed, up goes the price of 
admission 50 cents at a jump, and then they are cute enough not 
the raise,” but the 


* at the box office window, smiling as the victims 


to advertise with bait thrown out await 


their ‘‘ catch 
appear and disappear. I suppose that is what they call ‘ busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Frank Taft, the well known concert organist, was with us 
on the 13th, 14th and 15th inst. He gave three concerts on the 
Pilcher organ of the First Baptist Church, the poorest instrument 
hat is in town, but that of course was not Mr. Taft’s fault ; but 


showed up the instrument to a splendid advantage. 
Mr. Taft proved himself to be a concert organist of rare ability 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








The 


about fifty, with prospects for more. 


concert on the Sth prox. union has now a membership of 


Some of our most prominent citizens are taiking of putting 
Alderman Goggan in the field for the coming mayoralty contest 
ggan would make a good 
fiddle ” 


There is no question about it, Tom Go 


second at the city council 


} 


mayor, and would play no 
proceedings SINGER 


> oe 


News From the Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS, February 





NORTHWESTERN 
HIS institution is in a very flourishing condition in 
A. Marshall, 
with Miss Butler, soprano, is giving a series of vocal (historical) 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


all its departments. The director, Clarence 


recitals, which prove very interesting, not alone to the students, 


j 


who are so fortunate as to attend. 
On the evening of February 8 H. S. Woodruff, organist of the 


but to music lovers outsi 
Church of the Redeemer, this city, formally opened the organ 
placed in the new Baptist Church, Owatonna, Minn., by Mrs. Geo 


A 


Pilsbury, of this city. It is a splendid gift, and the instrument 
isa good one, built by Steere & Sons, Springfield, Mass. Mr 
Woodruff W. B 
Heath, tenor, and F. H. Gar 1, baritone, all of this city. The 
Never did Miss McKay sing to 


t 


was assisted by Miss Susie McKay, soprano ; 


ianc 


concert was an immense success 


better advantage than on this occasion. She was in excellen 


voice and sang with superb effect. One was reminded of her 
splendid singing in Convention Hall last June at the time of the 
At that New York 
military band in accompaniment and a chorus of several hundred 
out like a clarion. Ric! 


Star Spangled Banner,” 


Republican pow wow. time, with Innes’ 


voices, that one powerful voice rang 


clear and true, it sang our beautitul * 


every word falling as distinct into the remotest corners as to the 









































talent and 
Fund” 


limited income in instances where real 
t! 


diately presented and acted upon. 


merit were 


found, the idea of the ‘‘ Educational Loan was imme 


A series of four concerts to be given within the space of a few 


weeks was the next step, and in a short time these concerts were 


announced. The proceeds go to the fund, the price for the 
season being placed so reasonable that not even the veriest 
‘ Scrooge "' could grumble. 

The first of the series was a recital by celebrated pi st 








Adele Aus der Ohe. She was assisted by Miss Kate (Gor 
soprano, of St. Paul. No need to describe Aus der Ohe; all the 


musical world knows how she plays; with what beauty, streng 





and poetry of feeling she interprets; how the piano is made to 
mind of th 
There are pianists and pianists, just as there a 


no two alike, 


paint the pictures of the master composers for the 


artist listener. re 


poets and poets; yet each monarch in his own 


realm. 
Miss Gordon was in 


g 
On March 9, Miss Geraldine Morgan was 


ood voice and sang in her usual finished 
+} 
t 


ti 


style 1e attraction, 


and of course the violin hits the popular taste. As she is a pupil 


of Joachim, expectation was ft and was 


1 attendance at both 


h augurs well 


raised to a very high pitch, 


not disappointe The concerts has been 


very large, whic for the success of the enterprise. 


Ah! how can I write to-night, with Nordica’s beautiful v 


singing to my soul? I can only close my eyes and see again the 





winsome face, the captivating manner, and hear again the mar- 
velously sweet voice, with its birdlike purity of tone, and perfect 
artistic finish. St. Paul went wild over Nordica and her group of 
stars. There was scarce standing room at the “ Metropolitan 

Scalchi and Campanini are old favorites, but Nordica and Fischer 


are new to people of this section. They have literally taker 





city by storm, and have established their precedence already won 


in other musical centres. The two concerts given here were 






























































rer seats. It will never be forgotten by those who heard her | musical feast, for although the programs were made up of musik 
On this occasion, with much smaller space but equally | with which all music lovers are familiar, yet the arrangement 
appreciative audience, her singing was equally effective. Mr. | was decidedly pleasing, and the execution I It 
Woodruff displayed the power and beauty of the new organ in a | Campanini should live to be as old as Methuselah, he would 
thoroughly satisfactory manner, exhibiting to the full its brilliant | always be the finished artist 
tone and power. The remaining artists executed their portion of Emil Fischer has a superb basso, rolling out from a magnific« 
+ program in good style. chest. As ‘‘ Mephistoph “5 s sufficiently dangerous. It is 
J. W. Andrews threw open his pleasant new studio to a limited | easy to second the prophecy already made of Mrs. Nordica, th 
umber of friends on Tuesday evening, February 28, who en- | she is to be the coming diva. Supremely pure and sweet are he 
oyed the studio, the beautiful organ and the choice program of | birdlike trills and runs, and her sustaining qualities are wonder 
eight numbers, selected from the works of Johann Sebastian | ful. But it superb voice and perfectly finished 
Bac 1685-1750. le, but it personality that carries an aud 
he studio is in the and wi ) ‘ As 1e garden scene from *‘ Faust” she 
nanual organ, built by of Boston, is a pet | was irresistible. Her acting as well as her singing was th g 
of Mr. Andrews est type of delicate artistic expression. The song at the spinning 
Sunday concerts ymphony Orchestra | wheel and the Jewel” aria were given with rare grace and 
yrow in favor every sez rowds, and as a} brill Nordica possesses the passion of genius as well as its 
means of educating the st music is gaining | intellectual understandi She enthusiasm, which e n 
force every Sunday the serenely classic school gives a warmth few artists can ever 
Mr. Brooks, organist of the First Congregational | bestow upon it. In this she is supreme and beyond compare 
i most delightful sacred concert first Sunday in iS hi, too, is as charming as ever. Mr. Del Puente, baritone, 
wW time Miss Amelié Rippe, soprar was the | is an undoubted artist, acting as well as sir The Nordica 
He oice is rich, full and of wide range She has s] several | concerts in both cities were tl gem of the musical seas and 
ears in the musical centres of Europe, and from some of the | they have left a glorious memory behind them of musical enj« 
eminent masters brings the most flattering test Is. On | ment, supreme and perfectly satisfying. 
this occasion she sang with great effect, her beaut e fi On Sunday, the 12th ult., Miss Farine, t young and rising 
iz the vast audience room and delighting her s. Mr. | cantatrice, sang for the Universalist Ch making a most 
Brooks’ organ solos were more than usually brilliant in selection | cided impression and winning the hi 
ind rendering large congregation present. Her se 
There are now three of the large urches of o ty where | Land,” Cowen, and *‘ Abide With Me 
the Sunday evening organ recital is an established rul The | Me,” De Koven 
programs are choice ones, and already they are the of oe 
drawing crowds tothe service w h diately follows. The San Francisco Letter 
organists are J. W. Andrews, at muth ¢ ‘ H. S ’ 

Woodruff, Chur« f the Redeemer, and S. A. Baldw First SAN FRANCISCO, Mar 17. 1808 
Baptist Church . Patrick's Day! It used to be celebrated with a 
Claude Madden, ylinist, recently returned from a Iry parade, but of late years the faithful * a hall 

tour in Europe, has resumed his old position of musi¢ and ¢ st rivate to the far greater satisfact f 
at ‘‘ Holy Rosary” Church (R.C.). His many frien Americans 
city are glad to welcome him home again Mr. Alfred Wilkie gives the last of his second series of ballad 
oncerts this afternoon at the Palace Hotel. I see that Mr 
Sr. Pat Mari Wilkie, though an arrant Englisnman, has been as canny as a 
i ae Choral Association gave its third concert for | Scotchman by printing his program in green ink, ‘to catch th 
the season on the evening of March 2d at the Peoples’ | Irish vote”-ary of music. His long list of songs con vera 
Chureh The soloists were Mrs. Agnes Thomson, sopr: , | Hibernian favorites, to be sung by our best local singers 
Cc go; Mr. W. H. Rieger, tenor, New York, and Mr. G. E Some years ago a California boy named Noah Brandt went to 
Holmes, bass, of Chicago ; Prof. J. Warren Andrews, of Minne Leipsic to study music and become a violinist. He made dil 
apolis, presided at the organ, and the orchestral parts were taken | gent use of his opportunities, and came home a very meritorious 


rt u r 


Paul 


Judas Maccabaeus"’ 


by Danz’, of Minneapolis, and Seibe 


Ss, 


St chestras 


Selections from Handel's ‘ and part first of 





Mendelssohn's ‘‘ St. Paul,” formed the program. 5S. A. Baldwin, 
director, will never allow a word of commendation to his face 
upon his efficient training and skillful leadership, but he will 


have to meet it in the pages of this valuable journal. Nowhere 
is a musician more earnest or more indefatigable in his labors in 
any city or society. The chorus respond to his baton as one 
voice, evincing perfect sympathy with him. As a chorus, St 


it and its work. On this occasion their 


most skillfully man- 
aged, there being no undue thunder in quantity of sound. The 
organ accompaniment, under the masterful handling of J. War- 


Paul is justly proud of 


work was very good. The orchestra was 


ren Andrews (Minneapolis), was like the rich perspective ina 
beautiful picture. The concert was an immense success. 
The ‘* Schubert Club,” 


any musical centre might fustly be proud 


ot St. Paul, is an organization of which 
It has a large and 
influential membership, and affects very markedly the musical 
element of the ‘*‘ Twin Cities.” With the proverbial ‘‘ push” of 
this section, they have inaugurated a ‘‘ Loan Fund” for the as- 
sistance of rising musicians who are not able financially to study 
with the masters. With the depth of true womanly sympathy, 
and musicianly appreciation, Mrs. Dorr, the president of the club, 
unfolded its hopes and aims, and its exceedingly bright outlook. 
She is a bright, energetic woman; an organist in one of the 
prominent churches of St. Paul, full of housewifely, motherly 
duties, yet has plenty of time to spare to art and its needsin 
Western fields. 

Looking over the ground, the discouragements attending a 








artist. But as solo violin playing don't pay, our friend drifted 
into the more lucrative terpsichorean branch of the business, of 
which he made so much that he soon became our most popu 





man in that line. 


At length, however, his merits as an artist and his manly dis 





nity came in conflict with two or three of those buzzards who flit 


round and fatten upon “society” by ‘‘ leading germans” or get 
ting up ‘‘ musicales,” which caused Mr. Brandt to throw aside 
waltzes and quadrilles, and go in for composition 

The happy result of all this now is a new opera founded upon 


+} 


Captain Cook's experience in the Sandwich Islands 100 years ago. 
The libretto was written by Mr. Sands W. Forman, an old news- 
paperman of this city, and at present one of its board of super- 
visors. Mr. Brandt is enthusiastic about the work, and has most 
Disinterested 1 
sons who have heard some of the music speak in the highest terms 
of its merits. 


Going to hear 


sanguine expectations regarding its success. er- 


‘*His Majesty” in its second week at the Tivoli 
I find it vastly more attractive than when first produced. Ishould 
decidedly pronounce it above the average in the long list of things 
produced at that house, which is saying a great deal ; for the aver- 
age is not a bit low at the Tivoli, which you may have heard gives 
the best show on earth for the money. It may be j 
part, but I have an idea that the whole tone of the Tivoli is im- 
proving ; not that it was ever much in need of it, but the bibu- 
lous feature of the place may have been an objection t 


fancy on my 


many 
people. and I 


am sure no gentleman ever takes his female friends 


It is a feature, though, that is scarcely noticeable, 


t 


0 a place of 


public amusement where he feels less apprehension lest they 
































































































should meet with anything offensive to thet 
havior of those in the audience or bel l 
If anything were needed to the st 
Bauer's symphony concerts have st ed 
one of these admi ertail s the | 
finest audience the city affor nd whe thing occurs tw 
a month, I fancy the ch ymical perennial opera Use 
must be looking g in stat ( not it 
ré the rate of es 
The last symphony concert had for its pr pal features Men 
delssohn’s Scotch Symphony, Moskowski's, M sh Fantasy 
from ‘* Boabdil,” and the pre t Francesca da Rimin y 
Arthur Foote. Mr. Donald de V. G im sang a couple o 
songsin his usual delightful manner. The overture to ‘‘ Oberor 
and Saint-Saé Danse Macabre ] 
At the next concert, March 24, Mr will be 
the solo violinist. The prelude t« Loheng mark's 
‘ Rustic Wedding Symphony ” are promised 
he Philharmonic’s third concert of t rte eas vas 
given at Odd Fellows’ Hall the 16t at t ng t 
the change of hall and the itaract of « la rectl 
upon my devoted head, I can’t say, but I failed to enjoy this con 
cert as mt is I did the previous one I hope the next one 
will be in the old place. The Hebridet was the 
opening number, besides which the orches an *‘ Even 
ng Song,” by Jensen; ‘I yy Lackenbacher t 
Neapolitan St y Masse Lore Parap ise by 
Nevadba 1d Delibes’ ‘‘ Silvia Ballet 
n numbe we was Liszt's Hungariar 
( and piano ric troduced Miss Er 
nn, a local pianis Her playing was received 
with hearty delight, and esponse to a recall s gave a God 
al Miss Goldmann isa de 
no ) € playing 1Or 
dante’s “Il S« »”’ and several o 
mingham, a } of Mrs. Marriner 
a fa wing to my unfortuna 
prattling spoons” int 1ext seats, wl ke] without 
1 break through the whole program ; sot etwe eir silly 
babble and t laird e Lhads t » for adequate at 
te 1 to the excellet rogram i Mr. Herman Brandt 
and s orchestra 
I is t I 1 the wrong was OW » the 
Met yolitan ng occupied Miss Ad Aus der Ohe, w 
ler t nanagement Albert Marks va 
citals there on the l6t He revious vis 
( ng my absence the East I 1 great 
w I ret ed. She was gre d w ac st 1 enthu 
siasm last gnta v eca latt S c mcert Sé 
I se t S 
A 1 
nd Ele an Hall on the 15th ¢ 
pany “ ple. Miss Mau 
made a most tavorable impress ré st ar when she aj 
peare 1¢ athers orgal t a st t st e vave € 
tore > ime ita c ot n ( IT x 
I had sure ) lg ¢ ars; a large str ‘ 
stra l Pr Ss Bee Ee g othe lay 
it Ko & Chase’s H 7 of his pupils 
Mr. H ye as De rea I t ar jing good wor 
sa " with less se a | know But 
t a > st * Ss own pt 
that I've yet ard some of these § nts nay ude 
\ s gress th short length of time 
ave stud Henry M. Bosworru 
A Burmeister Recital —Here is the program of a recital 
riven by Miss Thelka Burmeister at the De Pauw School of 
sday evening. She was assisted by Mis 
ano, Miss Rose Marquis n,and W. H 
we é esS s Sc " 
Trans ed \ s 4 B 
Miss Burm« ind Mr. J 
*( i Mign I as 
Miss F 
I ‘ } 
» re 
S p. pos 
N irne in I ; 
Valse in Er 
Miss B r 
™ ainwW ir ir ' 
M B st Ma 
D < ( 
Pr é Ss " P: % a 
Miss I r 
B le nuit x 
Valse ( € 
Miss I ste 
Callers.—Mrs. Ashforth, Mrs. Georgine Schumann, Miss 
Amy Fay, I Miss Cecelia Schil 
ler (the piani Mr. and Mrs. Con 
stantin Ste go Goerlitz, Carl 
Faelten (dir Conservatory), An 
thony Stankowich (the Philadelphia pianist), Carl Stasing 
of Boston, Henry Schoenfeld (the w of the symphony 
prize at the National Conservatory concours), Mr. Martin 
Roeder, Wm. C and Mr. Gustav L. Becker were ca 
ers at this office last week 
It Will Not Be Richter.—Boston, April 3, 1895.—It 
was reported this morning that in all probability Richte 
the noted orchestral leader in London, would succeed to the 
position of conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
held by Arthur Nikisch, who has resigned. Col. Henry L 
Higginson, who manages the concerts, said 


however, that there \ 


was to be eng 





Furthermore, he 
as Mr. Nil 
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The Musical Mouse. 
By W. E. Norris. 

T was rather unkind of them to call him the 
| musical mouse, and of course he did not like it ; but 
vas so very small, and his musical talent was so very 
eat, and he had such a quaint little wistful face and such 
ht eyes that perhaps the half compassionate critic who 
t dubbed him that sobriquet in print may be acquitted of 
malicious intention. At all events, the nickname stuck 
( and by it he was known throughout the length and 
readth of England; although the posters which an- 
ced his periodical performances in London and the 
ovinces continued, naturally enough, to describe him as 
e ** marvelous juvenile pianist, Franz Ostermann.” Not 
t that was his real name, for the numerous business let- 
received by his father and impresario were addressed 
to Mr. John Robinson; still his late mother had been a 
Miss Ostermann, and it must be obvious that a juvenile 
pianist should hail at least nominally from the Fatherland. 
It may not be lly obvious to everybody that the 
father ofa} enile ianist should be entitled to poe ket the 
vhole of that juvenile pianist’s earnings, and at the age of 
teen this somewhat suddenly ceased to present itself 
n the light of an absolute necessity to Master Franz. He 
is a quiet | taciturn child; but that of course, did not 
prevent him from having his own thoughts and his own 

deas, nor even (when favored by opportunity) from givir 
artling effect to them. Upon several occasions he had 
hown himself recalcitrant; upon many occasions he had 
ven soundly whipped; upon a few he had carried his 
oint He was therefore by no means without hope of 
1ecess when, just as he was about to be led to the platform 
to perform before a large audience at the well-known water- 


ing place of 1e sat down resolutely and de- 


Winchcombe, | 
1. in! 


his little high pitched voice, that unless £20 were 


given to him then and there to do what he pleased with he 
would not play at all 

















This was really terrible, for the nobility and gentry of 
the neighborhood were waiting, and immediate corporal 
punishment was out of question, and the sympathies of the 
small assembly in the artists’ retiring room were entirely 
vith good Mr. Robinson, whose scowls and blandishments 
proved alike unavailing to move the young 1 It wasa 

ise, Mr. Robinson felt, for provisional concession and he 
wccordingly promised his dear little Franz that the sum de- 

ianded should be paid that evening. But Franz shook his 
ead ; his terms, said he, were money down or no perform- 
ance Finally his father produced two £5 notes; some- 
ody lent him a third and somebody else made up the total 
with 5 sovereigns. Thereupon the musical mouse assumed 
lis professic smile, appeared before the audience and 
for the next hour and a ‘‘ fairly enchanted all who had 
the privilege of listening to him with his exquisite render- 














Zs of the best composers f: 

The following is a transcript fror e ‘* Winchcombe Sen- 

I t ript from th Winch S 
tinel” of the day: ‘‘ As a matter of fact, he did 

it do much, exquisite or otherwise, in the way of ‘ render- 
ng,” alt lis tec al proficiency was beyond dispute, 
ind wot been astonishing evenina pianist of twice 
r three times his ag In any case his hearers were en- 


S 


e 
chanted ; they applauded with all their hands and feet, and 





as soon as the recital was over not a few ladies found their 
iy into the little room behind the platform, for the benevo- 
ent purpose of making themselves personally acquainted 
vith the youthful enchanter This was far from being a 
novel experience of Franz Ostermann, who submitted to 
feminine caresses with the smile which he had been taught 
that good manners required him to put on at such times, 
hi d not express extreme gratification. Feminine 





were not agreeable to him ; he would very 
ly have dispen 


sed with them; even the advent of the Dow- 
ager Lady Winchcombe herself—that wealthy and powerful 


ty—tailed to stir his emotions in the faintest de- 


ocai Celevricy 


gree had been kissed by empresses and queens, not to 


speak of duchesses, marchionesses and countesses innumer- 


able, and he had long ago arrived at the conclusion that 


no sort of pleasure in being kissed by old women, 
some of them had 


rank. Besides, 


Lady Winchcombe had the advantage over some of them, 
} 


nasmuch as she was not only beardless, but made no offer 


; +} 
LO KISS Lhe 


young gentleman, for whose talent she professed 


ad +, middle- 


aged, motherly looking woman, and it was in a very kindly 


ncerest miration. She was a handsom 


ne si 


and sympathetic voice that she said 


| In 


| 
Robinson, while 


this instance 
bowing obsequiously and 
ladyship for her 


that day. 


rather severely; ‘‘ and everybody knows, or ought to know, 


that an overworked boy cannot bea good boy.” 
riage she asked : ‘‘ Well, what have you been about? 
did your father say that you had been naughty ?” 


which constituted his entire personal assets. 
peared to be a well disposed person ; 


the accident of her invitation 


easy of execution than it otherwise would have been. S« 
he limited himself to the confession that he had for 
minutes refused to perform that afternoon. 


a 


‘‘Dear me!” exclaimed 


cert. How amusing that would have been! 


father won't punish you, I hope.” 


tion. He answered with perfect truth that he did 


the pulling up of the carriage beneath the portico of 


oO 
Winchcombe Towers. 


Winchcombe Towers is not quite so g 
its name might seem to imply, although 
a 


that it dominates. Such as its magnificence and luxury 
were, they produced no impression of awe or wonder on 


Franz Ostermann, who had seen plenty of big houses, and 


before. These attributes of wealthy existence were nothing 
to him, but he did like muffins, and was not averse to con- 


was his good for- 


genial society when it could be had. It g 


tune to be provided with both on being invited to seat him- 
work 


little blue eyed maiden, who at once set to to cate- 


chise him, and of the two he really thought that he liked 
Lady Ella the best. 


Her mother had letters to write, so that the two children 


and her rabbits and her Shetland pony. 


ed 
addressed with a good deal more respect and 
than he had displayed when talking to Lady Winchcombe 
litt 


the 


to 


‘‘Thatis what I am going to be,” he informed 


girl when they had left the stables. 


ea 


groom.” 


‘* You a groom !” she returned, opening her eyes and sur- 
] 


veying him with a touch of disdain; ‘‘ why, I thought you 


were going to be a pianist. You don't know anything about 
horses, do you?’ 


‘* Not yet, 


bei 


but I can learn. Of course I shan’t begin by 


ig a groom; I shali be a stable boy at first. In fact— 


this is a great secret, you know, but I don’t mind telling 

you—I mean to run away. I have got a lot of money, and 

I shall take the ight 
1 


I am there, I shall get a situation easily enough 


train to London to-n and be lost. Once 


He proceeded to state the reasons which had caused him 
to decide upon this somewhat hazardous step, and very 
good reasons they were, as his hearers were fain to admit. 
It was a melancholy tale that the poor little fellow had to 
tell, and he told it with a pathos which was all the more 
touching because he evidently regarded his hardships as 
nothing so very out of the ordinary. Only he had come to 
the conclusion that it wasn't worth while to submit to them 
any longer. Lady Ella, who was a high couraged child, 
and perhaps rather a spoiled one into the bargain, was 
moved to tears of indignation by this artless account of the 
brutalities of a drunken father and of the desperate weari- 
ness engendered by what to the outer world might have 
looked like a series of artistic triumphs; but what roused 





Poor little man! how tired you look! Are you tired?” 


‘* Oh, yes, I am always tired,” answered Franz, meaning 
rather to state a fact than tor 


pity 


nake any appeal for additional 


How are 
you to go on giving concerts if you aren't allowed to 


‘* But that is quite wrong ; that will never do! 


run 
] 


about and have plenty of fresh air, like other children? 
Come back to tea with me and be introduced to my little 
daughter, who is about your own age. 


} 


I suppose you can 


e spared 


Lady Winchcombe supposed, and had good reason for | 


supposing, that every wish of hers could be complied with. 


her ire more than all the rest put together was Franz’ mat- 
ter of course statement that he had never before practiced 
less than eight hours a day. That, it seemed to her, re- 


vealed a state of things not to be borne by man or mouse. 


| She had never been whipped in her life, and probably 


thought she was brave enough to put up with physical pain, 
but she did know what practicing scales for an hour a day 
meant, and she hated it. As for going through that terri- 
ble drudgery during eight mortal hours—not while there 
were laws in the land and determined persons ready to set 
them in motion. 

Now, it was evident that she herself, being stillof tender 


she was not disappointed, although Mr. 
thanking her 
kindness and condescension, thought it 
right to mention that Franz had not been at all a good boy 
| 

| 

| ‘*He is an overworked boy,” said Lady Winchcombe, | 
| And when | 


Franz was seated beside her in her softly cushioned car- 
Why 


Franz put his hand into the pocket of his velvet knicker- 
bockers and tightened his fingers upon the notes and coins | 
This lady ap- 
but his precocity had 
taught him to distrust appearances, and he doubted whether 
it would be prudent to let her into the secret of a plan which 
had rendered somewhat more 


few 


Lady Winchcombe, laughing, 
‘‘and if you had persisted there would have been no con- 
However, as 
you didn’t persist, there wasn’t much harm done, and your | 


Nothing was more certain than that his father (if he got 
the chance) would both punish him and pick his pocket, but 
it is always difficult to explain domestic situations to out- 
siders, and Franz abstained from any effort in that direc- 
not 
think his father would punish him this time; soon after 
which he was spared all further need for equivocation by 
the 


rand an edifice as 
it is by far the 
largest and most imposing among the many villas which are 


scattered over the hillside of the fashionable watering place 


conservatories, and powdered footmen, and Persian carpets 
self at a tea table beside Lady Ella Stracey, a vivacious 


were left together to make friends, which they speedily did, 
and as soon as the muffins had been consumed Lady Ella 
took her visitor off to the stable yard to show him her dogs 
He was much in- 
terested in the latter, as well as in the groom who conduct- 
them into the other stalls and loose boxes, and whom he 


reverence 
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! 
| 
| 


| years, though not lacking in determination, was hardly the 


proper person to invoke the aid of the law ; in fact,asa 
| matter of detail, she did not quite know how to set about it. 
Consequently she lost no time in appealing to one in whose 
power to do anything and everything that justice might re- 
quire she felt almost as unbounded a confidence as she did 
In the course of their talk the children had 


in the Queen’s. 
strolled into the rose garden, where Lady Winchcombe was 
at that moment wandering about with a basket and a pair 
scissors, and before Franz could check his companion she 
| had rushed up to her mother and had _ poured forth a rapid 
résumé of his wrongs, not forgetting to mention his pro- 
posed flight and his project of turning himself into a stable 
boy. 


Good gracious me !” ejaculated the good natured lady. 


‘A stable boy, indeed! I never heard of such a thing 


3ut, my dear child, you don’t dislike music, do you?’ 
‘““T don't dislike it. 
love it once,” he added wistfully. 

‘* Of course you did, and so you will again when \ou 


‘*N-o,” answered Franz; I used to 


have had a little rest. Rest is what you want, andrest you 
Now go into the house with 
You 


are going stay the night here, and presently I will send 


shall have I promise you. 
Ella, and don’t talk any more about running away. 
down to the hotel for your things. ‘Then I will see your 
It will be all 
right, so don’t bother your head about it until I tell you 


father and make arrangements with him. 


what has been settled.” 
Lady Winchcombe authoritative. 
This was what her ladyship’s local lawyer gave her to un- 


was impulsive and 
derstand, in respectful and circuitous language, when she 
sent for him and informed him that she had made up her 
mind to adopt the musical mouse. The lawyer thought 
that there would be difficulties and considerable expenses 
attendant upon the proposed transaction ; he also ventured 
to hint that there would be responsibilities which might, at 
But Lady Winch- 
combe did not wish for advice; she only wanted legal in- 
an with Mr. Robinson. The 
former was at her service; the latter she could not have, 
the that Mr. Robinson, when sum- 
moned, was discovered in an unpresentable state of intoxi- 


a future date, be found inconvenient. 


formation and interview 


for excellent reason 


cation. Franz’ clothes, however, were procured, and in 


the morning up came Mr. Robinson, sober and alert, as 


well as fully prepared to vindicate his right to the custody 
of his offspring. 

‘‘ Your ladyship means well, no doubt,” said he ; ‘‘ but 
my son is my son, and I don’t care to part with him 


Added to which the loss of his professional services would 
mean the loss of many hundreds a year to me.” 
‘If you come to that,” replied Lady Winchcombe, ‘‘ there 


for +} 


¢ 
tne 


societies prevention of cruelty to 


You 


but of course you are not 


are, I believe, 


and means of carrying out their object. 


children 


ought to be ashamed of yourself ; 
ashamed, and I shall not waste time in trying to make you 


| So It is a mete matter of business; name your price, 


please.’ 

She was entitled to talk in that magnificent style for she 
was immensely rich, being not only in the enjoyment of an 
ample jointure but having also been the daughter aud sole 


, if it 


She mi, 





heiress of a great banker. had so pleased 
her, have adopted all the musical mice in Europe withou 
any appreciable diminution of her annual income, The up- 
| shot of a prolonged discussion was that Mr. Robinson 
made a capital bargain with her, which would probably 
have been an even better one had not a lawyer chanced to 
be present. It was agreed that, in consideration of a for- 
| midable indemnity, Franz should be handed over body and 
bones to Lady Winchcombe to do what she liked with until 
he should attain his majority ; that his father should not 
interfere with him directly or indirectly and should not 
-ven be permitted to see him unless by the boy’s express 
wish. This treaty having been duly ratified, Mr. Robinson 
went gayly off and was gloriously drunk for three con- 
secutive days, and thus, as by magic, the present and future 


life of Franz Ostermann passed suddenly from darkness 
into light. 
Well, at any rate, he thought so, and what any man or 


boy thinks about himself must be so, as far as he is con- 
cerned, that is. To be persuaded that you have a headache 
is to have a headache, notwithstanding all proofs that may 
be adduced to the contrary. Franz, poor fellow, often had 
headaches, for his brain had been exerted beyond its natural 


strength ; but it was not until some time after he had been 
adopted by Lady Winchcombe that he began to have occa- 
sional heartaches, and these, as he would have been the 


first to acknowledge, were not due to any fault on the part 


| of his kind protectress. 

At the outset, anyhow, he was as happy as she could 
have wished him to be. For the first time in his recollec- 
tion, he had a complete and absolute holiday ; all that was 
asked of him was to amuse himself and grow fat, and he 
did the one if he could not accomplish the other. He was 
such a queer little old-fashioned creature that the whole 
household became imbued with a compassionate sort of 
affection for him. Lady Ella, as often as she could escape 
from her governess, took him out sailing on sunny, breezy 
afternoons, when the wind was off shore and there was not 
sea enough on to disturb an uneducated digestion ; the red 
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faced coachman put him upon one of the carriage horses 
and trotted him up and down the road outside Winchcombe 
Towers ; the butler exhibited the family plate to him and 
favored him with long, leisurely anecdotes about the splen- 
did entertainments which had taken place in London 
‘*‘ afore his lordship died.” It was all very delightful while 
it lasted ; but of course it could not last indefinitely. 

His future career had been mapped out for him, and he 
was far from rebelling against the decision which had been 
taken on his behalf. He possessed a talent which Provi- 
dence had obviously intended him to utilize; he must, 
sooner or later, make his living by it, and very good and 
kind it was of Lady Winchcombe to furnish him with facili- 
ties which, but for her, must have remained out of his 
reach. So, holiday time being over and her ladyship hav- 
ing betaken herself to her country residence in Warwick- 
shire for the winter, he departed, not so very unwillingly, 
for the town house in Curzon street, where he was to be 
placed under the care of Mrs. Markham, the superannuated 
housekeeper, while he pursued his musical studies. 

His education in the art of which he was so strangely 
ignorant, notwithstanding his extraordinary technical skill, 
was conducted by the best teachers and with a noble disre- 
gard of expense. Week after week and month after month 
he worked at harmony and counterpoint; fresh horizons 
opened themselves out before him, and the passionate love 
of music which had displayed itself in his early childhood 
Yet it did not return 


in 


came back to him in some degree. 
its former freshness. ‘‘If he lives he will undoubtedly be 
a brilliant performer; but I see no promise of his ever be- 


coming a composer,” a great authority wrote to Lady 


Winchcombe ; and, indeed, the boy’s whole heart was not 
in his work, though he quite believed that it was, and 
though he was anxious to be a credit to his generous bene- 
actress. Perhaps his genius nad been withered by prema- 
ture forcing ; perhaps the bread of charity must always and 
ot 


life that he 


necessity turn bitter in the mouth; perhaps, also, the 
led, with nobody to talk to in play hours except 


toothless old Mrs. Markham, was too dull and too monoto- 
nous to be healthy. 

Winchombe really couldn’t help that 
of the 


ives and friends assured her that she hac 


However, Lady 
Upon the impulse 


moment she had done a very kind 
her r 4 





thing ; 





1 
seemed 





se done a very foolish thing ; either way, it 
to be out of her power to do more than to provide the 
the best of 


the musical mouse would 


boy 
and 


food, raiment, lodging masters. 


Some day, no doubt, develop into 


man; meanwhile there was nothing to do but to 


a musical 
leave him in Curzon street and send him down to the coun- 
try every now and then. 

Franz 
ot 


when his patroness come up to town that 


was dispat hed into Warwickshire to take in a stock 


fresh air, and it was when she went to Warwickshire or to 





that he returned to the metropolis 




















irrangement hurt his feeling ttle it will be pretty gen- 
erally agreed that he had no business at all to be so sensi- 
tive. Moreover, it was really a sensible arrangement, and 
one which obviated many difficulties. ‘‘ What in the world | 
are you going to do the poor little beggar?” Lady | 
Winchcombe’'s brother, who was an elderly and worldly 
wise gentleman, had asked her. ‘‘ You wouldn't like him | 
to take his meals in the servant’s hall, I suppose, yet you |} 
can't very well have him to dine with you. At least, if you 
do, the chances are that one of these fine days he will begin | 
making love to your daughter then—well, then, | 
presume there will be ructions 

Remote as that contingency appeared to be, Lady Winch- 


combe deemed it just as well to guard against it ; possibly, 


also, she was not very eager to exhibit her protégé to her 


friends ; of the musical mouse had 


the 


papers had got hold of the story, and she had been a good 


for the disappearance 


been more or less of a nine days’ wonder, and news- 


deal laughed at. Lady Winchcombe was a kind hearted 


woman, and she had never lacked the courage of her con- 
victions ; still, she did think that nobody ought to take the | 


liberty of laughing at her, and she was therefore unwilling 


to remind the irreverent of an episode which had perhaps 
brought her kindness of heart into higher relief than her 


about eighteen month 


wisdom. Thus for a period of s after 
the change in his fortunes Franz Ostermann led a solitary 


‘ 
llious 


existence, with occasional despondent and even rebe 


thoughts. 
The more he learned the less he was inclined to believe 


He | 


was not sure that he particularly cared to be great, whereas 


in his capacity for ever achieving greatness in his art. 


he was quite sure that he did want a little human sym- 
pathy. Lad 
Ella, when he saw her, always gave him a friendly we 
come ; but it was evident that neither of them remembered 


Lady Winchcombe was as kind as possible ; y 
% 


him from the moment that he was out of sight. Some 
times he wondered whether it would be very wicked and 
very ungrateful to run away a second time in search of em- 
ployment for which no mortal could have been more hope- 
He was a sickly child, as Mrs. Markham 


lessly unfitted. 
might have testified, had she been asked, and he brooded 


over these reflections in a manner which was not likely to 


prove beneficial to his health. 
One gloomy December morning he was at work as usual, 
wishing that his head would stop aching and wondering | 


| what ignominious one, for Toby, 


| whose approval was worth having. 


25 


} 


whether London fog made other people long to be dead and Lady Winchcombe that the boy was destined to be anothet 


buried, when his heart was gladdened and his spirits raised 
by the receipt of an urgent summons to proceed immediately 
to Warwickshire, where, as he knew, Lady Winchcombe was 
at that time entertaining a large party Her 
ladyship, it appeared, was ina difficulty. She had organ- 


of visitors. 


ized and advertised a grand concert, which was to take 
place in the adjoining county town for the benefit of cer- 
She had secured the services of vari- 
the 
renowned Russian pianist, Mr. Berditscheff, and now that 


tain local charities. 
ous eminent professionals, chief among whom was 
wretch Berditscheff had thrown her over, for no other rea- 
son than that he was a wretch who delighted in putting his 
betters to inconvenience by way of showing how completely 
independent he was of their favors. Her ladyship, while 
determining to take ultimate vengeance upon the discour- 
teous Muscovite, was equally determined that her concert 


should not be ruined by his discourtesy, and indeed it 





struck her as a happy inspiration that she should take this 
opportunity of trotting out her musical mouse, the echoes 
of whose previous performances had long since ceased to 
vibrate in the memories of those who had heard him two 
years before. Franz, therefore, was despatched to War- 
wickshire by express, and immediately on his arrival there 
were shown to him the two pieces which he was expected 
to interpret in the stead of his more celebrated fellow artist. 

Well, he was not Berditscheff, but he could at least play 
the notes—perhaps even do a little more than that—and he 
had four clear days to devote to practice. 

During those four days he did very little else but practice 
upon the piano in the school room, which apartment was 


him for h 


assigned to him for his sole use and behoof, Lady Ella’s 
governess having departed for her Christmas holidays, so 
that when the fifth day, which was that appointed for the 
concert, came he felt justified in yielding to the solicitations 
of Lady Ella, whose entreaties that he would come out for 

hitherto resisted. 


a ride with her he had Lady Ella, who 


the possessor of 


t 


times taken out to 


was now two ponies, and had been several 
follow the hounds with her uncle, was 
naturally anxious to display her skill to this poor little 
the 





Cockney, and she put him upon animal which, she was 


careful to assure him, was by far the quieter of the pair. 


Now, there was of course no reason why Franz should 


be ashamed of being an inexperienced rider; but as a mat- 


of fact, most of us are modest about such attainments 


ter 
ter 


pride ourselves upon those in which 


as we possess, W hile we | 


we do not excel, and he had after all received a certain 


amount of instruction from the grooms during these periodi- 
cal sojourns of his in the country. And he set forth, there- 
fore, fully determined to do everything that Lady Ella did, 
hurdles, 


and managed to follow her over a couple of flights of 


though the second performance of this feat landed him very 


near his pony’s ears. Happily for him she did not see the 
desperate struggles by means of which he got back into the 
saddle ; but when he drew alongside of her she had some 


rather contemptuous criticisms to make upon his seat and 


hands, and, what was worse, she discovered that his nerves 


were not altogether under control 


You mustn't get into a funk,” said she, *‘ you'll never 





Uncle John says I don’t know what fear is 


little bit of a brook; you'll do it 


, I'll take 


you overa 


all right if you follow me. Toby isn’t very fond of water, 
but he'll jump with a lead. Only you must cram him at it, 
you know.” 

Perhaps poor Franz—and small blame to him—did not 


ide at water ; perhaps Toby was quite 


know how tot aware 


of his incapacity ; in any case that wicked little beast after 
galloping steadily in the wake of his stable companion 
stopped short on the verge of the leap, which Lady Ella 
negotiated with perfect ease, and Franz was shot head first 
nto avery muddy strean It was not deep enough to 
drown him, nor did the peals of laughter with which he 


he emerged daunt his courage ; but it 
} 


must be confessed that his pride was deeply wounded, and 


of it was that his return to the house was a some- 


le worst 


instead of waiting to be 


caught, had trotted back to the stables. 


s& 


That settled it—that, together with the scolding which 
he had received on his arrival from Lady Winchcombe, 
| who reminded him how very wrong and inconsiderate it 


was on his part to run the risk of catching cold on the eve 


of his appearance in public. A design which had long been 


| gradually crystallizing in his mind now took definite shape 


These people had been good to him, but they despised him. 
He could not do the things that they did ; he could not live 
with them; nor in truth would they allow him to do so, 
but since he had been in the house he had partaken of his 
meals in solitary grandeur in the school room. Well, he 
would do his best to repay them ; he would play for them 
that night as he had never played before, and he would 
never play again. As soonas he should be back in London 
he would effect his escape and earn his own living, even 
though he should be reduéed to sweep a crossing for it. 
That evening Franz Ostermann had a success such as 
many artists dream of and only a few obtain. He fairly 
swept away his audience, which was by no means a purely 
provincial one, for it included two or three judges 
These gentlemen were 


enthusiastic in their praises ; they did not hesitate to assure 





Liszt ; his execution and phrasing, they declared, were al- 
most faultless, and he had, besides, something which could 


not be described in words, but which was recognizable by 


the initiated as genius. The truth was that he played magnf 


cently. He threw his whole soul into what he had resolved 


should be his last public performance, and no doubt this ex- 


traordinary facility of which he was conscious was in a 


great measure due tothe fact that he was in a high fever 

from start to finish. As for the thunderous applause, he 

it, though he bowed and smiled mechan 
he 


He thought, poor boy, that hi 
had raised him above that petty sphere in which compliments 


} 


ommonpiace 


scarcely heeded 


ically, as of yore. s emotion 


are of value, but in reality something more 


than that was the matter with him. He had been thoroughly 


chilled by 


le nad entered 


afternoon ; he had. ent 


left it 


his ducking in the 
1 


the concert room shivering ; he with burning hands 


and feet and a sense of which 


vented him from 


overpowering stupo! pre- 
understanding or responding to any of the 
pretty things that Lady Winchcombe said to him on the 
It was necessary to lift him out of the 


bed and 


way home. carriage 


and it was also necessary to put him to send for a 
doctor forthwith. 
and shook 


he requested permission to call in one of his confréres, wl 


The doctor came his head. Three days late 


} 
oO 
l 


did the same. At the end of a week, when there was really 


no hope of saving the boy’s life, a great man was sum- 


moned from London, and he, rather to Lady Winchcombe’s 
displeasure, told her dryly that she had wasted his time and 
her money by sending for him. 

‘*T was anxious to have the best advice,” she said I 
am extremely fond of the poor little fellow, and I would do 
anything I could to to keep him alive. Such a genius as he 


shouldn't recover, 


now 





is, too! » I can’t see why he 


] } ” 
is no longer delirious 


‘* No; I dare say you can't, my dear lady,” answered the 


physician ; ‘‘ but Lcan. Of course people do recover from 


diseases if 


inflammation of the lungs and other if they are 
strong enough; if they are not the disease beats them, and 


that is what will happen to him. I don’t doubt that you 


have meant well by cultivating what you are pleased to call 


his genius, but it is a pity that you couldn’t be content to 
let nature do her own work. Your gardener will tell you 
what the result upon a piant is of forcing it to bloom befor« 


its time.’ 





This was rather hard upon Lady Winchcombe, who had 
expended a considerable sum of money for the specific 
pose of preserving Franz Ostermann from the dangers of 

















premature development ; but as her conscience did not ac 
cuse her, and as she had presence of mind enough to snub 
the eminent physician, it is not necessary to pity her very 
for the matte f that s there any necessity fo 
ng the poor little musical mouse ; for it is almost cet 
that, if he had lived, his life roved mor¢ 
or less ¢ re At all event a felt it to 
ye such 1 is another way same thing 
nk est quite peacefully and contentedly, afte 
yE tears running down her cheeks, had as 
sured him that nothing had been further from her than t 
I will teach you t 
never, never show 
way again,” she de 
But Fran to oblige her; and as was onl) 
natural at her age, her grief over the loss of her playmate 
did not last beyond a few weeks. Lady Winchecombe 
she could do no less—put up a very pretty marble cross over 




















his grave and sent a check to his father, who (probably un 
der the iufluence of liquor) indicted an eloquent epistle to 
her, in which he affirmed that he should never be able to 
forgive himself for having consented to part with his be 
loved child. However, she has adopted no more budding 
geniuses. That sort of thing, she says, is too harrowing 
and too unsatisfactory. We live in a wicked and crooked 
world, and how can one poor, weak woman to set 
t straight The only plan is to subscribe ely to 
societies for the protection of children an t 
other way when painful episodes oceur.—‘‘ Sut 

Karl Wolff in Town.—Karl Wolff, the well-know 
musical manager of Berlin, is in the city He has come 
over to look after some important musical interests at the 
Columbian Exposition. 

Mrs. Constance Howard Dead.—Mrs. John Stow, who 
died suddenly on Saturday last at her home in Tenth street 
was well known to the musical public under the name of 
Mrs. Constance Howard. Mrs. Stow was a of re 
markable intellect, possessed of a mind full of strong idk 
upon the most important matters of the day, and she was 


more than usuaily gifted as a conversationalist 
her ready wit, and her h 
her a universal favorite. 
as an accomplished pianist, 

had become noted for the cleverness with which 
tained audiences, both here and in gland, by 

mirable lectures, illustrated by her own performances on 


exceeding Charm of m 





She was especially dis 


and during the last 





some aa 









the piano. She wasa devoted, conscientious and intelligent 
student of Wagner, and her lectures we explani 
his later operas. Mrs. Stow leaves a large circle of 


who most sincerely mourn her loss 
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IANO case maker Chas. E. Stone, of Erving, 
P Mass., writes to us ‘Why don't you New 
Yorkers send some money out into the country? 
Because we want it all ourselves 

+. 

HE new Musical Merchandise Catalogue of Wm 
T Tonk & Brother, New York city, which will be 
known as the Columbian Edition,” is about to come 
from the press. Copies can be had by addressing 
the firm, 26 Warren street 

+> 

F. OWEN has engaged with the N. Stetson & 
B. Company Corporation, of Philadelphia, as 
salesman, having closed his association with Geo. E 


There is nothing new regarding the lease 
and occupancy of 1416 Chestnut held Mr 
Dearborn at present 


Dearborn 

street by 

= 

ulterior moti, 
Manufacturing 

$100,000 chattel 


able to state the e or 
of the 


Boston, in 


E are not 


purpose ( Soneotid ited 


Company, of giving a 


mortgage as reported, and in fact we did not know 
that there was $100,000 worth of property to mort- 
but if it was done to oust Geo. M. Guild the 


gage, 


deed does | seem . cruel. Guild is in reality the Patent | 
Action, and it would not have been without him, and 
the piano patents used by the company are his. If 
the company has succeeded in getting rid of Guild 
the method certainly was expensive. 

HE ‘‘ Ernomity ” 


or 
of the World’s Columbian Expo- 
Z sition seems to have overwhelmed brother Bill 
with its stupendosity to an extent that is calculated 
to make the ‘‘ Music Tired Review ” editor immortal. 


or 

HE Needham Piano-Organ Company has secured 
the services of Mr. George Blumner to represent 

its line of goodsin North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida. Mr. Blumner is a thoroughly 
posted piano and organ man, weil ac- 
quainted in the trade throughout the section coming 
under his control. 


who is also 


7) 
‘ey 


HE Standard Piano Company, now occupying the 
building on Seventh avenue above Fifty-third 
street, will soon be removed to West Forty-eighth 
and Forty-ninth streets, near the North River, where 
it will occupy an extensive factory building directly 
adjoining the factory of Hardman, Peck & Co. The 
the new Standard factory is 50 pianos a 


capacity of 


week. 

R. P. J. HEALY, of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, and 
M wife and young son spent recent days in Bos- 
ton, New York, Baltimore and Washington and are 
on their way to Chicago via Cincinnati. Mr. Healy 
seems to feel better and more invigorated from this 
latest trip than on former occasions, which is probably 
due to the excellent company he is in this time. 

Up to March 20 the piano department sales of Lyon 


& Healy had reached a total amount equaling the 
sales of the whole of March, 1892. 
<*> 


C. McARTHUR, a most successful and compe- 
F. tent piano and organ merchant, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., where he has built up a business paying a 
handsome annual profit, has decided to sell out and 
go into the retail piano business here in New York 
city, methods that have 
made his present business a success. Mr. McArthur’s 
stock, lease, good will, &c., is now for sale, and there 
is a good opening for a man of character and stand- 
ing, who with capital intends to make himself a factor 
trade of the Southwest. 


where he proposes to apply 


in the music 
+2 

UR old metempsychosical friend Clambake, who 
¢ has been operating in a circle and getting back, 
as a matter of course, to the starting point, has been 
engaged for some weeks in explaining why he ex- 
His old debts are still fondly cherishing hopes 
of being redeemed, and his unnegotiable documents 
are about being framed as heirloomsin the families of 

; deluded piano and organ men. The time is rapidly 
approaching when Clambake will leave town again 
back as he returns, and he will be 
somewhere else when he is not here. With his usual 
repugnance to data, he will forget those things he 
does not remember, and will continue until he stops 


plains. 


to come as soon 


again. 
or 
E note ae a dinner and reception to Mr. and 
W Mrs. J. B. Woodford were given by Hartman 
Baker, Esq., aa Mrs. Baker, at their residence on 
Mount Vernon street, Philadelphia, on Saturday 
evening last. 

Mr. Baker is the cashier and executive manager of 
the Merchants’ National Bank—one of the most pro- 
gressive and reliable financial institutions of that city 

and one of the most popular of the younger set of 
wideawake, aggressive business men who are prov- 
ing quite conclusively that all Philadelphians are not | 
in a chronic condition of somnolence. 

| Mr. Woodford, the manager of the N. Stetson & | 
| Company Corporation, will, if we mistake not, give | 
| him some valuable assistance in the same direction. | 


| Sohmer-Liszt, published in Christmas ‘‘ Puck, 


| the 
| crowned heads and the Sohmer 


| less a case which comprises no malice. 
| supposes malice. 


T is to ‘be ‘hoped that there will be a a representative 
attendance at the World's Fair of editors of music 
From 


I 


trade papers, particularly those from abroad. 
a careful persual of our several English exchanges it 
is patent that there is much from our view point that 
can be learned by our colaborers on the other side. 
They will have presented to them at Chicago a series 
of object lessons that will be of incalculable good if 
they will but avail themselves of the opportunity. 
The immense interests in matters of musical mer- 
chandise that England and America have in common 
would seem to be sufficient incentive for our British 
friends to pay a midsummer visit, to say nothing of 
the business they might pick up while here. THE 
MusiIcaAL COURIER extends to them, in the name of the 
music trades, a warm invitation, and pledges itself to 
extend to them every professional courtesy. Our 
apartments and facilities are placed at their com- 
mand. 
= 

OHMER & CO. have just issued a ‘‘ Souvenir of 
S Sohmer Cartoons,” published in recent years in 
‘“*Puck,” ‘‘Judge” and ‘ Frank These 
cartoons are all reduced in size and the pamphlet is a 
handy one to carry about. The first cartoon is the 
" 1886. 
Then comes the cartoon of the Sohmer grand, with 
artist group, followed by the one with the 
The cartoon of the 
Sohmer grand, ahead in the race after Wagner's 
‘*Roman Chariot Race,” follows. Next 
representing Uncle Sam presenting to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cleveland a Sohmer grand. After this we find 
Charley Fahr showing a Sohmer upright to some 
country visitors. This is from Christmas ‘“‘ Judge,” 
1886. Another cartoon represents Mr. Sohmer intro- 
ducing Columbia to a Sohmer grand. Then comes 
the Columbus cartoon—Mr. Sohmer next to the 
Columbus statue showing a Sohmer. Two other 
cartoons follow these. The pamphlet can be had on 
application from Sohmer & Co., 149 East Fourteenth 
street, New York. 


Leslie's.” 


is the one 


= 
WESTERN contemporary states that James 
A Medbury, formerly of Escanaba, Mich., where 
he was in the piano and organ trade, and now of 


Chicago, has commenced a suit for libel against THE 
MusicAL COURIER, placing the damages at $20,000. 
We have received no notice of a suit, and hardly be- 
lieve that Mr. Medbury is responsible for the infor- 
mation as far at least as this paper is concerned. 
We reprinted an article that appeared originally in a 
paper published where Mr. Medbury resided, and 
what Mr. Medbury should now do is to secure a re- 
traction from that paper first—provided that paper 
published a malicious falsehood about him. People 
who are interested in Mr. Medbury will only take 
stock in any legal proceedings he may see fit to take 
provided they are instituted to clear him from the 
aspersions said to have been uttered against him ; 
but if he proposes to sue a dozen or more papers that 
happened to have reprinted the original article for the 
mere purpose of dividing any prospective damages 
he may secure from them with his lawyers, he will 
have a neat job on hand. Any lawyers who may 
have proposed such a scheme are not very apt to 
possess the ability to win even a good case, much 
Libel pre- 





le ft for a short trip West on Saturday 


Mr. 
morning. 

The Steinway representation at Reading, Pa., 
Ww. Mr. Edwards sold five 


P. J. Gildemeester 


has passed into the 


hands of C. Edwards. A. B, Chase 
last week 
Thompson & Odell, of Boston, known as a musical merchandise 


house, have entered the retail piano business, representing the Brad- 


pianos 


bury piano. 

A. Peterson, of Peterson & Co., Berlin, Germany, makers of the 
Peterson Pneumatic Piano, left Germany on the Columbia on March 
30 for New York, and is now due here 

Mr. Wm. F. Decker, of Decker Brothers, returned from a short 
trip this morning. Mr. Dieckman, who had been absent on a three 
weeks’ tour, got back on Monday morning. 

W. Harris Seltzer, the enterprising Philadelphia piano and organ 
is out with a scheme that will enable two of his customers, 
who are lucky enough to hit the right number, to get return trip 
tickets to the Chicago world’s fair for nothing. 


dealer, 
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CHASE BROS 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


rand and Upright Pianos. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 








ENG 
NF eraNos 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 





N) 


LARGEST PRODUCING-PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” GEORGE STREET, 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 











STERLI 


———— 


Sterling 


UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
SNIISIG WNAILAVIE ONY 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STERLING CoO. 
FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 








HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


> CENTURY PIANO COMPANY. 


MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor, Main, Bank and Prince Streets. | CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St.and First Ave. South, 


NEW YORK FACTORY, WAREROOMS AND OFFICES: 
461, 463, 465, 467 WEST FORTIETH STREET, cor. 10th Avenue, 








WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. 





LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other, 


ABU RN, IN. YY. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: ; 
LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 


10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, FELT # 


PUNCHINGS. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 


190 Third Avenue, New York. 





Factory : Brooklyn, L. I. 














WARD & RUWN PIANO: 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUFACTURES 


HICH 
CRADE 
PIANOS. 
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KRANICH & BACH. 


A Great Plano Factory 
OLD AND NEW. 





An Industrial Monument. 


of the of New York, 


lue of property in real estate has reac hed 


heart city 











eamt of only a decade ago, one ot the old 
established and highly-honored firms of piano manutac- | 
1as completed a new structure for manufacturing | 
il purposes, which, in addition to and con 
ected w ts old factory, makes a remarkable and impos 
lustria ) lent, andat te to the firm’s genius, | 
¢ i evidence of the worth of the piano busi 
properly con cted 
Che accompanyin lustration shows at a glance what 
Me Kra 1 & Bach, the n under present considera | 
t have ‘ 1 in cre and under what kind of 
auspices their pianos will now be made The front of the 
natio wctory on East Twenth-third street has a | View SHOWING THE TWENTY-THIRD STREET 
L 1 Second avenue, and the total working room | 
upacity ikes the establishment one of those huge institu | 
} 1 } SIXTH FLOO Jarnishing and Rubbing > pe ents 
Oo e line that e to the outside world some kind of | S!¥TH FLoor oooe Varn pad 3 & Department 
: , FirrTu I RK Case Making—Veneering and G g Departments 
f the greatness of the piano trade | ' . . 
. mew » , e piano trad |} FOURTH FLOOR tellymen-—-Engravers-— Carvers--Stringers 
Wi 1great extent vive a compreh« nsive idea Of | THIRD FLOOR Grand and Upright Action Finishing and Fly Fin- 
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will show readily how practically the operations can be con- , SECOND FLOOR....Light Machinery, such as band and jig saws—Reg- 
ducted and what the future of Kranich & Bach promises. ulating and Fine Rubbing Departments. 
COMBINED FACTORIES FIRST FLOOR... Tuning, Polishing, Overlooking and Shipping De- 
> partments—Grand Show Room—Upright Show Rooms-— Of- 
OLD FACTORY NEW Factory SECOND AVENUE L fices. 
Wx 125 feet ,; , 1x00 feet ' 25x100 feet BASEMENT....Boilers, Engine Room, Dry Room, 70x40 feet—Lumber 
6 stories an ; stories anc stories and ' 
basement basement basement COURT YARD....A Courtyard, 50x50, forms the central ground plan. | 
} ] 
Total front on East Twenty-third street.. feet. 125 | Under this courtyard the boiler and engine rooms are lo- 
Second avenue sees 25 | cated. This gives light to all the floors insaddition to the 
SEVENTH FLOOR Storage Rooms light from the streets, and wide iron stairs form a series of fire 














| man of their Fifth avenue 


| ommend an examination of one of the 


AND SECOND AVENUE FRONTs. 


escapes. From this court yard the stables and watchmen’s quar- 


ters are also approached 
Reeapitulation. 

This table gives us a comprehensive idea of the Kranich 
& Bach factory as it is now constituted. 

It can readily be gathered from this that there is no es- 
tablishment which has better, more practicable and more 
modern facilities for placing pianos upon the market than 
that of Kranich & Bach. There is nothing in the whole 
line of scientific methods of construction which the Kranich 
& Bach house has decided to apply which is not in use in 

establishment, and all that can 
vance the high standard of production is constantly brought 


their new be done to ad- 


into play. 
For many years these pianos have been distinguished as 
the 


instruments of a high artistic character. The men at 


head of the house are among the famous piano builders of 


America. The latest products of their factory prove that 
they have kept pace with the most approved methods. As 
one evidence alone of the truth of this statement, we rec- 


1 


I 
for the Chicago exposition, which is now at the 


grand pianos they 
have made 
wareroom. 

The capacity of the big factories is 50 a week, including 
about five grands a week. Within a short time all depart- 
ments will be in complete running order, and the output 
will approach the demand for the pianos, a demand, by the 


way, which has been increasing steadily and constantly 








Behr Brothers & Co. 
World’s Fair and Other Matters. 


HE complete display of Behr Brothers’ 
pianos at the world’s fair exposition will be in readi- 

ness for shipment in time for the opening. The firm has 
made the selection of Harold F. Brown, the leading sales- 
salesroom, as manager of their 
exhibit. Mr. Brown is able to fill the important position 
commendably, and he is fully equipped for the approaching 
The exhibit will consist of three grand and 8 upright 
pianos. The Behr representative in Chicago, Henry Dett- 
mer, who has a large wareroom in the Schiller Theatre on 
will have a duplicate display on exhi- 


duty. 


Randolph street, 
bition. 

The general traveling of the firm is now entirely in the 
hands of Edward Behr and William J. Behr. Both of these 
are to a great extent traveling among the large trade 
The latest arrangement to record is the 
Ohio, who have made 
opened with a 


representatives, 
new firm of Klein & Gibbs, Canton, 
the Behr piano the leaders. They have 
lively trade. 

The Behr pianos at the Hotel Waldorf, here have called 
for great praise among the thousands who have interested 
themselves in the unique display of pianos at this hotel. In 
fact, the Steinway, the Chickering and the Behr pianos at 


| the Hotel Waldorf make a kind of reduced exposition dis- 


play. 








Jerome Hopkins is seeking ‘Piano and Music Trade Subscrip- 
to the mew springtide opera, “ Samuel, or the Witch of Endor.”’ 


tions ’”’ 
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CORPORATIONS. 


> 
FEW questions put to those concerns in the 
music trade who in the various States are opera- 


A 


ting under corporation laws might, if taken into | 


proper consideration, be conducive of some good. 

When you incorporated did you do so under the 
advice of an attorney who had made a specialty of 
corporation matters? 

Have you read and studied the corporation laws 
under which you are supposed to beconducting your 
business ? 

Were your By-Laws drawn up by a competent cor- 
poration lawyer ? 

Do you conform to them, and is your action as it 
occurs periodically recorded on your minutes ? 

Is your minute book kept in proper order, showing 
your regular and irregular (?) proceedings? 

Are your accountskept in conformity with the rules 
governing stock corporations ? 

Are you distinguishing between stockholders’ meet- 
ings and directors’ meetings and between the func- 


tions of these two bodies—separate but inseparable ? | 
If you are in doubt about all this, if your corpora- | 


tion is not acting in accordance with the law, your 
contracts are void and your business transactions are 


illegal, and your relations to the incorporators and | 


stockholders are also on a false basis. 

Please remember that your judgment is not para- 
mount unless you are a legal authority. Your whole 
business may be jeoparded for want of its legal 
Status. 


NOTICE TO BUYERS 
Of Pianos in Michigan. 


E have before us an advertisement published in 


W the Mount Clemens (Mich.) which 


states, among other things: 


‘* Press,” 


Swick & Co., Extra Large Size ...... 
Anybody paying any such prices for Swick pianos 
The pianos of Swick are offered, on 
circulars in our possession in the handwriting of a 
member of the concern, at $105, $110 and $115. Peo- 
ple who may want Swick pianos should not be asked 


is swindled. 


to pay more than a legitimate retail profit on the 
g 
swindle, a thievery of the worst sort, and lower 
rank than the operation of a highwayman, who at 
least takes his chances. 

If any dealer or anyone can ascertain who has been 


oods; but to ask $400 or take such price is a rank 


in 


induced to pay or agree to pay such a figure or a price 
approaching such a figure for a Swick piano or a 
piano stenciled and emanating from the Swick con- 
cern, the names of the victims should be sent to this 
office. Swick has a perfect right to make pianos and 
sell pianos and give them away if he is so disposed, 
but a dealer who sells these Swick pianos as a high 
grade or $400 piano should be pilloried by the trade 
in his vicinity. Such a dealer, if he is no fool, is a 
rascal. 


Shaw Pianos. 


New Representatives. 


HERE isapparently no end to the continued 


activity and development of the institution in Erie, 


Pa., that is engaged in making and planting the Shaw 


pianos. Hardly has it been promulgated that a new open 


ing has been made for these instruments and older and | Buffal Mona 
‘ P a | alo ¢ Jionday. 
conservative pianos displaced, when the information needs sullalo on nday 


supplementing with additions to the list. 
To-day we are in possession of a regular list of new rep- 


resentatives of the Shaw pianos, gathered in at one stroke, | 


A formidable list it is, too. These are the 


latest acquisitions. 


so to say. 


New Haven, Conn. 
.. Worcester, Mass. 


o£ Sano 
M. B. Lamb 
Smith & Beardsley DP eleindy pith os: cue aorta 
PSC TR Tod 5 eas oS Sea tae es ...Uniontown, Pa. 
Kleber & Bro. ....... Pittsburg, Pa. 

There is really very little to add to this plain statement 
of facts, which, in itself, is sufficiently eloquent to obviate 
the necessity of comment. Those who have at all followed 
the trend of affairs with the Shaw Piano Company cannot 
have failed to notice that it has conducted the system of 


30ston, Mass. 


$400, $425, $450. | 


The system has been eminently successful—first, because a | 
high grade piano was behind it, and secondly because it | 
appealed to the best judgment of sensible dealers. 
| 
| 
| 


U 


chiefly because under the pressure of Tur Muscat Courier 
it has ceased to advertise Daniel F. Beatty’s fakes, pub- 
| lished the following letter from C. J. Heppe & Son, together 
| with the subjoined advertisements, ‘‘ Printers’ Ink” makes 
no comment on them and does not answer the query in | 
the letter, therefore we reproduce them and extend the | 
| question to the music trade, merely expressing in passing | 
an opinion that both ads. are excellent. 


Two Automatic Ads. 
NDER the eaption “ Rivalry in Philadelphia” 
our esteemed contemporary, ‘‘ Printers’ Ink,” esteemed 





| 

} 

| 

! 

C. J. HEPPE & SON, } 

| : Pianos, Organs and ®@olians, 
: PHILADELPHIA, March 18, 1893. } 
: Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Does the similarity of the inclosed ads 
strike you asa “‘copy?” 

The “ #olian” and the “Symphony ” 
are the only two pneumatic instruments 
on the market. The “Symphony ”’ peo- 
ple have copied a dozen or more ads in 


this manner. 
Is it a just or good policy? Yours, 
C. J. Heppe & Son. 


From Philadelphia Times, Oct. 4, 182 


|} most 


| it at that price. 





TO HEAR PADEREWSKI 


Rubinstein again would be a 
treat. You can hear them play their 
whole repertoire. All depends on 
your recollection of it. You can reg- 
ulate the stops of the OLIAN so as 
to make the fause, the crescendo and 
the re/ard just as they made it,while - 
the instrument executes the notes, : | 


C Jd. HEPPE & SON, 


1117 Chestnut and 6th and Thomp- 
son, 


or 


From Philadelphia Ledger, March 18,18}. 


Did you hear 


PADEREWSKI ? 


If not you can repeat his reper- 
toire on the 


SYMPHONY 


with all the poetic feeling and won- 
derful crescendo and d nt do ef- 
fects that have made him famous. 
With this wonderful instrument 
no musical knowledge is required. 








1308 Chestnut Street, 


Movements. 
HEALY’S movements are referred 
Mr. Willard A. Vose, of 


la 


Rob | 
to editorially in this issue. 
Boston, and a party of friends returned from Flori 


the rest of the week. E. W. Furbush, of the Vose & Sons | 
Piano Company, Boston, spent Thursday in this city, and } 


Kar] 
George W. Lyon, of Chicago, was in Bos- | 
ton and New York last week. Mr. Charles Keidel, of Wm. |} 
Knabe & Co., Baltimore, was in town a few days ago. Mr 
Calvin Whitney, of the A. B. Chase Company, after having 
visited Washington, Philadelphia, New York and Boston, 
Mr. W. J. Dyer, of St. Paul, finished his 
C. W. Spingler, the 


returned to his home that afternoon. 


from Bermuda. 


has gone West. 
trip East on Monday, and went West. 
Weedsport, N. Y., piano and organ dealer, was in town on | 
Saturday. J. A. Phelps, of Sharon, Wis., inventor of the 
| Phelps Harmony Attachment, was in town, and left for 
| Boston to-day. S. A. Gould, in charge of the Ditson piano 
department, Rufus W. 
3lake and Mrs. Blake have returned from the Pacific Coast, 


} 
soston, was here on Saturday. 
| 


j and reached home at Derby, Conn., on Saturday evening. 
| Wm. Barry Owen, of the McPhail Piano Company, of Bos- 
F. E. Everett, of Potsdam, N. Y., 

Col. J. J. Estey, of Brattleboro, 


| ton, was here last week. 


was in town on Monday. 


| who has been in Chicago, Atlanta, and who on his return 


| stopped over at Louisville, Indianapolis, Cincinnati and 


Pittsburg, left yesterday for home. Albert Weber was in 


| with proper care as to temperature- 


Camden Pianos. 


C. Mason, A WeELL-KNown DEALER, TO MANUFACTURE 


THEM. 
A factory for the manufacture of pianos is one of the latest of Cam- | 
den’s industries 
R. C. Mason, the Market street piano dealer, 
of business at Fifth and Market streets, for the manufacture of a new 


is enlarging his place 


piano to be known as the R. C. Mason piano. 
The addition, which runs back several feet into the yard of the 


| building recently purchased by Mr. Mason, is already in course of 
| completion, and the work of manufacturing pianos will be commenced 
| in all probability, next week. 


For a time Mr. Mason will build four pianos a week, and in the work 
he will have employed some of the best piano builders in the country. 

The 
improvements of the latest makes of pianos. 

Mr. Mason has been making a special study of pianos for some time | 


instruments which he intends to construct will contain all the 


placing its pianos upon a well defined plan necessary to and | anq has found that by using the various bass tones for certain instru- | 


consistent with the handling of a high grade instrument. 


ments and the higher tones on others he can manufacture a piano | 


| anything will do for skeleton, anything for iron frame, 


piano these parts are mere accessories. 


| they are the most perfectly construc ted] 


on |} 


| 
| 
NORTH & CO., : | 
} 
| 
| 
| 


lhursday, and stopped at the Fifth Avenue Hotel during | 


Fink is back | 


| And to attain the most satisfactory results it sho 


second to none in the market. He proposes to use only tl 


durable materials, and says his instruments will not only t 


durable in material but also in melody 
This is from a Camden paper. The news appeared in 
last week’s MusicaL Courier. 








Do Pianos Improve by Age and Use? 


North American Review, April, 1898 


HE claim has been made that the quality of 
tone of certain pianos will, with due care, improve by 
age and use. The experience of most people with the 
average piano is such as to make this seem chimerical if not 
impossible. Yet the claim is founded on the experience of 
hundreds who have tested it, and on well established scien- 
tific principles. 
The fact that violins, ’cellos, guitars and the lighter 
- S 
stringed instruments improve with age and use when prop- 
erly constructed has been recognized for ages. Violins 
made by well-known makers in past centuries bring on this 
account fabulous prices. The renowned Remenyi 
uses an instrument made 167 years ago by Stradivarius 
that he values at $1,000 an ounce, and would not part with 
Its tone quality is something marvel 
The strings 


world 


ous. 
But wherein does this wonderful quality lie? 
have been changed hundreds of times; the tuning pins 
scores of times ; the bows more frequently still. The part 
producing the richer, more entrancing quality of tone lies 
back of the bow, the strings, the bridge, in the body of the 
violin itself. Its character depends on the materials used 
and their proper relations and construction. 

We have heard tunes played with a common violin bow 
on a fiddle made by driving nails in a common wooden 
bootjack. But no one would mistake that for a Stradivarius 
or Cremona. As with violins, so with pianos. The strings, 
pins, hammers, action, are not the piano proper, from 
which comes the marvelous richness of tone, yet by many 
they are considered the essential parts, and in too many of 
the pianos made to-day they are about all there is of value 
Tunes can be played on them. They will stand all right. 
But the same thing can be said of the bootjack fiddle 
Neither is fit to be called a musical instrument. 

Very few of the manufacturers themselves appreciate the 
intrinsic merit there is in the part of a piano which lies 
back of the action, strings and tuning pins. With them 


tl 
1 
al- 





| most anything for sounding board, and anything for hold- 
|ing the tuning pins firmly; if the piano is strongly buil 


t 
and will stand in tune they are satisfied. In the perfect 
The piano proper 
iation of material 
through them 
king 





lies back of them, and a ] 
and construction makes it possible to produce 


the tonal effects that characterize the true 


roper comb 





| of stringed instruments. 


f pianos for 15 


Said one who had been a manufacturer o 
i as he plac ed 


years and a teacher of music as many more, 
his hands on an A. B. Chase piano: ‘‘ Ah! you ¢ 
that quality of tone from the hammer or the strings. 


lo not get 
od 
That 


|can only be obtained by commencing away back at the 
foundation of the piano and perfecting every part of it all 


the way through. I have examined these instruments 
thoroughly every way, and I have no hesitation in saying 
iano made to-day. 


Commencing with 





i 


He had good reason for this statement. 





the wooden frame the makers have constructed it and the 
sounding board, bracings, bridges, iron frame, scale, and 
every part of their piano, with the one idea of securing the 
best possible tonal quality with the greatest du The 








material and construction are based on the latest scientific 





investigations and the ripened experience of piano manufac 
turers. 
Every piano so constructed should show wonderful tonal 





qualities when first built, and become firmer, clearer and 











more resonant as the whole settles together under the ten 
sion of the strings, until it becomes one complete, almost 
vitalized, musical instrument perfect piano. Such is the 


l a 
experience of all who have A. B. Chase Pianos and have 
properly cared for them. This improvement is very marked 
in the first three or four years, the tonal quality becoming 
something wonderful in that clear, deep, bell-like chara 


teristic which givesthem such popularity with refined 
musicians. 

The A. B. Chase Piano is always sent out from the fa 
tory with the strings tuned to standard or concert pitch 


ld always 
be kept tuned up to this pitch until allits parts have become 
thoroughly settled, tempere d and de veloped. This will go 
on gradually for years, the quality of tone becoming 
stronger, clearer, deeper, richer every day. If this improve 
ment is watched carefully it will be a revelation of in 
creasing satisfaction to its possessor, of which he never 
dreamed when the purchase was made 

Each A. B. Chase piano is composed of over 7,000 differ 
ent pieces. Such an instrument should have the 
care by its owner. Extreme dampness may start tl 
swell the wood, rust 


best 





Ex 
treme heat long continued may unduly shrink all thes« 


the strings, stiffen the action 
parts, loosen the joints and ruin the best piano ever mad 
Neglect of tuning will render impossible the most perfect 
settlement of all these parts in proper proportion. But 


and the A. B. Chasse 
] 
A 


piano will stand any climate where any piano will stand 
and with proper tuning, the improvement 
the 1 


must follow as a 
t : yn- 


natural result of relations and conditions of its c« 











struction. There is no guess work in it doubt about it 
PATENTS RECENTLY GRANTED. 
Guitar .Wm. Becker, Chicago, I No. 498,810 
Pin for strings of} . 
. will (G. A. Earnst, Camde N. J 193,91 
musica! instruments 
fanjo. ago, Ill 193,634 
3 ” ; 
Banjo. e, Ne Me York, as 194,059 
lon, New York ) 
Eolian harp... Jersey City, N. J 193,773 
Piano stringing de-) - - ile ‘ 
¢ Arthur J. Bollermann, New York 193,748 
vice.. ee ° . ws 
ere. qualified piano man, speaking English and German, desires 
position to represent firm at world fair. Best of reference 
Address H. D., care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
y 7 ANTED—A piano tuner and first-class repairer. Must be sober 
and industrious, Permanent position and good Address 


D. E., care THE MUSICAL COURIER 
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UNIFORM PITCH. 
WORLD’S FAIR STANDARD. 


Piano Manufacturers’ Association, New York. 


\ 
BRATTLEBORO, V1T., March 29, 1893 
since t idoption by the Piano Manufacturers’ Associa- 
*~ New York of ‘* that A which gives 435 double vibra- 
a second of time,” as a standard musical pitch, its 


ction throughout the United States has been very 


ra much more 


so than the most sanguine friends of 
portant reform could reasonably have expected, but 


try was ripe for it, and the co-operation of the ex- 

é e body of musicians behind this movement has secur- 
adoption easily and quickly. The most important 

ent sil the action by the Piano Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ation of New York is, however, its adoption by the 


World's Columbian Exposition authorities at Chicago, which 

yublished for the information of all concerned. 

Levi K, FULLER 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN COMMISSION, | 
CHICAGO, ILL, U. S. A., March 27, 1893. 4 

/ Levi Kd r, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Deak SI In reply to yours of 23d inst., I beg to say 

it the pitch A 435 is adopted by this department, with 
the approval oO Theodore Thomas, musical director, as the 

indard musical pitch for the World’s Columbian Exposi 
tion Yours truly, Seuim H. Peasopy, 

Chief, Department Liberal Arts. 

Ihe official adoption of the standard pitch of A 435 by 
the authorities of the World’s Columbian Exposition will 
ave a far reaching effect and will strengthen the general 
te ncy to do away with any conflicting pitch. The tests 
of t n al struments will be based upon this pitch 
ind, as a matter of course, all the works performed under 
he direct ausp of the fair will be produced with this 
p 1 

l'o Governor Levi K. Fuller the greater part of the suc- 
‘ of th novement is due; he has not permitted any 

yportunity to pass to forward the good cause, and the 

ule is we is the profession, are indebted to him for the 

urd and successful work connected with the step. 


Our Foreign Exhibits. 
sh catalogue will not officially be 


1 es Briti 


ince that the only piano makers who will 


r some littl 1e ; but we have the best 


tin 


to annot 





end goods to Chicago at all from England are Messrs. 
Bishop & Son, who propose to exhibit two upright pianos. 
Messrs. Erard’s London house will send a splendid display 
of harps, specially manufactured to suit the American 
climate. The exhibit is now ready, and, indeed, was 
hown a f days ago to a large party of musicians and 
others interested in the subject. A display of military 
band instruments will be sent from Messrs. Besson’s Lon- 
don house, and also by Messrs. Rudall Carte. Both firms 
have pre pared some of their best goods to capture a por- 
tion of the American trade. Messrs. Higham, of Man- 








chester, likewise send an excellent display of brass in- 

struments. The Musselburgh Company will send music 

and handsomely printed editions and other music 

will be dispatched to Chicago by Messrs. Augener & Co. 

and the Sunday school Union. This is the total British 
‘ 

also to be an exhibit of musical instruments 

from Canada, We understand that space has been applied 

for by Messrs. Nordheimer and Messrs. O. Newcombe & 

Co., both of Toronto, who will send grand and upright 


the Dominion Organ and Piano Company, of Bow- 











man and the Bell Organ and Piano Company, of 
Gu Both the Dominion and Bell will exhibit some of 
their leading organ styles and their newest designs in 
pianos 

The following is the complete and revised list of the 


iano exhibitors. Since the list was last published 


lames, it will be observed, have been added : 


PIANOS AND HARMONIUMS. 
Aucher fréres, pianos. A. Bord et Cie., pianos. Bur- 

gasser, ditto. Carpentier, inventor of the mélotrope. Cot- 

tineau & Tailleur, organs. Focké fils ainé, pianos. Gas- 


Gaveau, ditto. Girard, ditto. Gonttiére, 


Hugot, aciéres de Firminy. Jaulin, 


parini, ditto 


1 
ditto. Hansen, ditto 


harmoi-cor. Kriegelstein, pianos. Labrousse, ditto. Lary, 
ditto Lescuyer, ditto. Lévéque & Thersen, ditto. 
Limonaire freres, organs. Les fils de V. Mustel, ditto. 
Pleyel, Wolff & Cie., pianos. Ricaris (de), ditto, Rohdé, 


ditto. Ruch, ditto. Amédée Thibout, ditto. Ullmann, 
ditto. Vanet, ditto. All the above are of Paris. 
VARIOUS. 
Bazin, violin maker, Mirecourt (Vosges). O. Bing, 
strings, Paris. G. Chevrel, marqueterie, Paris. Cottereau, 


ditto, Paris. Evette & Schaeffer, instruments of music, 
Paris. Hel, violin maker, Lille (Nord). Jacquot & fils, 
ditto, Nancy (Meurthe-et-Moselle). L’Epée & Cie., Sainte- 
J. B. Martin, instruments of 
Léon Pinet, sundries, Paris, Rossero, ditto, Paris. 


Suzanne (Doubs). music, 


Paris. 


0 
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MUSICAL COURIER. 





HIS is one of the latest of the Schubert styles. 
Uprights have always been noted for the attractiveness of their case designs. 


not write for further particulars ? 


André Thibouville, fils & Cie., 
J. Thibouville-Lamy, ditto, 
ditto, Paris.— London 


Jules Sézerie, ditto, Paris. 
instruments of music, Paris. 
Thibouville-Martin 


Paris ainé, 


‘* Music Trades Review. 


” 








SPECIAL. 


CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
April 4, 1893 ‘ 


Mr. Phil. A. Starck has withdrawn from the 


firm of Starck & Strack 


Erard Harps 
For the Chicago Exposition. 

F all the exhibits in the forthcoming Chicago 

exhibition none, we make bold to say, will possess 
greater or more general interest than the collection of harps 
shown by Messrs. S. & P. Erard, of 18 Great Marlborough 
street, London, England. 

The harp, apart from its graceful shape, rendering it 
has a unique history of its 
Indeed, no 


literally ‘‘a thing of beauty,” 
own extending back into the remotest ages. 
other existing musical instrument is at once so linked with 
the past, and—may we add—the future, in men’s minds, as 
is the harp. Representations of it are common upon the 
ancient monuments of Egypt and Assyria, and it was ex- 
tensively used by other ancient nations of the world, not- 
ably by the Hindoos, Persians and Hebrews. 

Indeed, with regard to the last named people, we have 
only to recall the frequent allusions made to the harp in 
Holy Writ (more frequent than those to any other musical 
instrument) to prove its universal recognition from or be- 
fore the days of King David, and King Alfred in more 
modern, although still remote days, down to our own times. 

The harp may be said to have always had a peculiar fas- 
cination for mankind, and to have exercised a spell over 
their affections. Indeed in at least one case it may be 
said to be bound up in the hearts of a whole nation, and to 
form even the national emblem, as in the case of Ireland. 
But it is not of ‘‘ the harp that once through Tara's halls,” 


| or any other historical or legendary harp, nor even with 


| 
| 


| 


the golden harps of another and more blissful sphere, that 
we would speak now. 

It is of the nineteenth century harp, which, in common 
with other things not actually born in this marvelous cen- 
tury, has undergone such change as to render it equally as 
perfect as inventions not heard of prior to 1800. We should 
before indicating the nature of the changes mention that 
the modern harp is of larger dimensions than those used in 
ancient times, which were—like the Irish harp, familiar, at 
least heraldically, to us—usually small enough to be held 
on the knees while being played. 

The large harp originated among the northern nations of 
Europe, and thence spread to every part of the civilized 
world. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the harp was most extensively used, and, probably because 
its own graceful shape lent itself readily to augment the 
graces of its fair performers, it became most fashionable 
throughout Europe, and especially in England and France. 
The harp of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was, 
at best, but a very imperfect instrument, and even those 


| elaborate as works of art, made by Naderman and by 


Cousineau early last century, had mechanism of the most 
primitive order. 
It may be said that until Sebastian Erard arose the harp 














Sones) 


a 


Schubert 
Why 


that the 


Everyone knows 
The above is a fair sample. 


was not a musical instrument at all, but only a pretty toy. 
Sebastian Erard might with truth have replied, had he been 
asked who was the inventor of the harp, ‘‘ C'est moi.” 
Induced about 1786 by the solicitations of the celebrated 
harpist, Krumpholtz, to turn his attention to remedying the 
very imperfect mechanism of the harp, he produced what is 
known as his single action harp. A disagreement with 
Krumpholtz, however, discouraged Erard from proceeding 
further, until later on during his exile in England he again 
took up the matter, with the glorious result that in 1810 he 
patented his double action harp, by which each string on 
the harp is made capable of producing three sounds, viz., 
the The 
harp then for the first time was fitted to enter the lists with 


natural and the semitone above and below it. 
any other musical instrument, and to render, like the piano, 
any piece of music without any restriction as tothe key in 
which it is written. 

All this was accomplished, without materially changing 
the external characteristics of the harp while revolutionizing 
its internal mechanism, by Sebastin Erard, the founder of 
one of the grandest manufacturing firms in the world, and 
of whomit has been truly said that ‘‘ in his own peculiar 
line he was doubtless the greatest mechanician that ever 
lived !” 

It is needless to add that it was only a question of a short 
time before all the makers of harps on the old system, find- 
ing their occupation gone, left Erardin ‘ sole possession of 
the field.” 

On the death 
up by his nephew, Pierre Erard, to whom is due the still 


of Sebastian Erard his work was taken 
later improvements embraced in the Gothic harp, such 
as were afforded by a greater space between the strings 
and a broader sounding board than the Grecian harp (its 
immediate predecessor) afforded. 

It is needless to say that in these days in the harp world 
Erard is ‘‘ monarch of all he surveys.” All peoples, nations 
and tongues proclaim him ‘* King ” and come to him to pro- 
vide them with the means of rendering efficiently the mas- 
terpieces of such great musicians of this century as Wag- 
ner, Liszt or Mendelssohn. 

In the collection of harps about to be exhibited by 
Messrs. S. & P. Erard are the Grecian model, in use from 
1810 to 1837, and the Gothic model, first made in this latter 
year, and at the present moment the only perfect harp in 
the world. 

The Erard harp is the only harp used by the world’s 
greatest harpists. Eastern representatives, N. Stetson & 
Co., Philadelphia ; Western representatives, Lyon, Potter 
& Co., Chicago. 








—Mr. Robert M. Webb and wife returned home on Saturday last 
from their pleasure trip through the South. 

C. F. Goepel & Co., 137 East Thirteenth street, announce that 
they are prepared to send their piano and organ supply catalogue to 
those firms in the trade who require the book. 

The Standard Action Company, of Cambridgeport, Mass., has 
just closed a contract with a large New York piano manufacturer 
for one year’s supply of actions. The business of March with the 
Standard Company was just double that of March, 1892. 

Mr. Otto Braumuller has gone to Bermuda for a much needed 
rest. He will be absent but acouple of weeks, and has so prepared 
his work ahead that everything will run smocthly while he is away, 
and several matters of importance will reach their culmination in 
time to receive his personal attention upon his return. 

ANTED-—First-class piano salesman for outside work. 

C. P. S., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
IRST-CLASS piano tuner and repairer wants a position in ware- 
room and outside work. Also competent todo general work on 


reed and pipe organs. Sober and industrious young man. Best ref- 
erences given as regards work and character. Address ‘‘ Tuner,” 
care MUSICAL COURIER. 


Address 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
226 WABASH AVENUE, - 
CHICAGO, April 1, 1893. } 


World’s Fair. 


Ae everything pertaining to the fair is of 

general interest, and as there has been so much mis- 
representation relating to the extortion which visitors were 
to be subject to, the following letter of explanation has 
been issued by President Higinbotham. 

There is information in it of which even the residents of 
this city were ignorant, and ought to set at rest the many 
1dle rumors which have been scattered far and near. 


WORLD’s COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, ' 
CHICAGO, March 30, 1893. 5 


To the Public : 

Because of many misrepresentations and misstatements 
relative to exposition management and affairs being in cir- 
culation through the press and otherwise, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, and in reply to many letters of inquiry or 
complaint touching the same matters, it seems advisable 
that some official statement regarding them should be made 
to the public. Therefore, I respectfully ask that the widest 
publicity be given to the following facts : 

1. The Exposition will be opened in readiness for visitors 
May 1. 

2. An abundance of drinking water, the best supplied to 
any great city in the world, will be provided free to all. 
The report that a charge would be made for drinking 
water probably arose from the fact that hygeia water can 
also be had by those who may desire it at 1 cent a glass. 

3. Ample provisions for seating will be made without 
charge. 

4. About 1,500 toilet rooms and closets will be located at 
convenient points in the buildings and about the grounds, 
and they will be absolutely free to the public. This is as 
large anumber in proportion to the estimated attendance as 
In addition to 
these there will also be nearly an equal number of lava- 


has ever been provided in any exposition. 


tories and toilet rooms of a costly and handsome character 
as exhibits, for the use of which a charge of 5 cents will be 
made. 

5. The admission fee of 50 cents will entitle the visitor to 
see and enter all the Exposition buildings, inspect the exhi- 
bits, and, in short, to see everything within the Exposition 
grounds, except the Esquimaux Village and the reproduc- 
tion of the Colorado cliff dwellings. From these as well as 
for the special attractions on Midway Plaisance a small fee 
will be charged. 

6. 
tolerated. 

7. Free medical and emergency hospital service is pro- 


Imposition or extortion of any description will not be 


vided on the grounds by the exposition management. 
&. The Bureau of Public Comfort will provide commo- 


lor 


dious free waiting rooms, including spacious ladies’ par 
and toilet rooms in various parts of the grounds. 
H. N. Hicinsotuam, President. 

An important point in relation to having the exhibits on 
the grounds is the decision that the goods must be there 
by April 10, but this rule will undoubtedly be greatly mod- 
ified, though the officials do not care tostate their position 
on this qualification, thinking that by doing so everyone 
will wait until the last moment and there will then be a 
general rush. I think I can say, however, that the man- 
ufacturers of such delicate products as musical instruments 
will receive all the consideration that the circumstances 
will permit. 

The music trade have ever since the work of the fair be- 
gan had a representative in the ot Me 5. N. 
Camp, who, had he been consulted more, would possibly 


person 


have prevented a great deal of the late unpleasantness. 
The music trade were not by virtue of importance to the 
public or financial consequence entitled to any representa- 
tion in the board of directors, and it is only by courtesy 
they have ever been permitted to have a representative. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Camp has been so acceptable to the lead- 
ing gentlemen of the fair that there is no doubt of his 
re-election at the meeting which takes place some time to- 
day. At the caucus, which was held yesterday, most of the 
old board were determined upon. 
The Blasius Withdrawn. 

The latest news in relation to withdrawals is that the 
Blasius Piano Company, of Woodbury, N. J., have pulled 
out. There are no particulars in relation to this matter, the 
only remarks I have heard being from some of our Chicago 


people, to the effect that if the Blasius Company have only 
| $10,000 capital paid up they had better stay out. I under- 
stand that the Blasius space has already been tendered to 
the Emerson Piano Company, and there is still a chance 
that the latter concern may reconsider their late determina- 
tion not to exhibit. 
The Strauch Brothers’ Exhibit. 


One of the younger members of the Strauch Brothers 


action house, I hear, is in town looking after their interests | 


in the fair. 
which to make a more interesting exhibit. They mean to 
have something novel also in the way of a booth. This 
is, of course, always providing they can get sufficient 
space. 

The Conover Factory Strike. 

The trouble at the Conover factory got a trifle more 
serious than was anticipated, and lodging and feeding the 
men in the building will cost the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company some money, but they are determined to see it 
through, and when this cruel mayoralty campaign is over 
they can probably get some assistance from the city officials. 
It must be understood that the trouble is entirely confined 
to the varnish department. The factory is running to its 
usual capacity. 

Mr. T. G. Mason Happy. 
Mason & Risch, was in 
Mr. Mason spoke 


Mr. T. G. Mason, of Messrs. 
town looking after world’s fair matters. 
enthusiastically relative to a 70 stop vocalion organ which 
the company had recently finished for a Boston gentleman. 
Mr. Mason is also much pleased with the work done for the 
vocalion by Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. 


Story & Clark. 

The following is for tersiness a model, and is introduc- 
tory tothe coming Story & Clark catalogue : 

‘* Never before in the history of reed organ manufacture 
have there been such marked progress and advancement as 
have been shown withinthe past few years. This Columbian 
year crowns them all in the splendid line of instruments, 
as shown by the following pages. Every effort has been 
made and directed toward perfection in every department 
of manufacture. 
chinery has been added. Extreme care and close attention 
has been given indetails. Close competition tends strongly 
to cheapen construction, but the aim of the Story & Clark 
Organ Company has ever been to produce the best at any 
cost. 

‘*The foundation of all true and lasting success comes 
through good goods and honest and progressive manufac- 
ture. The proof of this is shown in the marvelous and 
wonderful development of this company each year since its 
inception. 

‘* Within the past year so great has been the demand for 
our goods in foreign markets that a new factory has been 
equipped and put in operation in London, England. In 
these days when the trend of capital is westward, it was a 
bold and daring move to even attempt such an undertak- 
ing. But Story & Clark have been aggressive, original, 
never fearing to leave the old beaten paths and mark for 
themselves and their competitors a new course. 

‘«'The now two mammoth pioneer concerns are in full op- 
eration, and supplying two continents with their incompara- 
ble line of instruments. 

‘*With the greatest markets in the world at hand for 
organ material product, railroad facilities for shipping, an 
aim to manufacture only the best, wise business tactics and 
close attention to organ construction only, it is no wonder 
that Story & Clark are to-day the leaders, far in advance of 
of others, and have as their agents the ablest representa- 
tives throughout the world. 

‘‘Our large instruments are the marvel of musicians. Tone 
effects are now produced on reeds which never before have 
been attainable, and were thought impossible by pipe organ 
connoisseurs, 

‘*In the great Manufactures Building of the World’s Co- 
umbian Exposition our organs will have a prominent place, 
and a general invitation is extended to the musical public 


to inspect carefully and critically. Story & Clark will here 


| . . . 
demonstrate the practical use of their electric motor attach- 


ment for pumping or blowing of organs. Electric connec- 
tions will there be made with a grand three manual organ, 
which has been built especially for the purpose of exhibi- 
tion. Thousands of dollars have been spent on the internal 
mechanism and case, and it will be on exhibition, an instru- 
ment worthy of the name. 


‘* Never before in the history of the company has it been 


so willing and anxious to vouch for the construction through- 
out, and indorse the five year warranty to instruments that | 
will last a lifetime. 

‘* All our cases are manufactured of black walnut, unless 
otherwise ordered or specified in this catalogue. Three- 
ply built up stock for many of our centre panels absolutely 


prevent warping and splitting. 

“To the large number of persons who contemplate visit- | 
ing Chicago and the world’s fair, whether purchasers or not,a 
general invitation is extended to call and inspect our factory 
and plant and see for themselves the varied and interesting 
features in the process and development of organ building.” 

Messrs. Story & Clark have just had a complete set of 
photographs made of the large urgan they will exhibit in 








They are looking for an enlarged space, in | 


Better material has been used; new ma- | 


the fair. These photos will show the inside as well.as the 
exterior. 
sixteen Mozarts, the largest of their regular styles. 
Hirsch of Messrs. E. 
will accompany Mr. Wagener on his coming trip to this 
| country, and will stay here to take in the fair. 


They have just received orders from London for 
Mr. E. 
Hirsch & Co., their London agents, 


Tuners for the Fair. 
The Chicago branch of the National Association of Piano 
Tuners is prepared to furnish the services of strictly 


first-class tuners to exhibitors at the exposition who do 
not care to bring their own tuner with them. 
Theory About Collections, 


I am told that in various parts of the country the trade 


is suffering somewhat from slow collections, mostly in 
districts the farthest away from the new ‘ Hub,” 
loved and dirty Chicago. 

I think that is only a natural seque 
ments to nine out of ten are still looked upon as luxuries 


be- 


our 


Musical instru- 


nce 
nee, 


coming to the fair is also a luxury, but you can only come 
to the fair at one stated period and you can buy a piano any 
That is un- 


time ; air. 


doubtedly the reason of the temporary lull in both business 


ergo, save money and come to the f 


and collections. 
The P. P 


The Pease Piano Company’s warerooms 


P. Warerooms. 

last to 
Mr. 
MacDonald will also issue invitations to the entire trade to 


are 


the 
come under my notice as being completely renovated. 


visit the Chicago branch store incidental to their projected 
| visit to the fair. 
A Chicago Story. 
I recently heard of a novel use for a warranty for a piano. 


The party who purchased the instrument lived in lowa, and 

lost his pocketbook, in which the only article of identifica- 

| tion was the guaranty of a Chicago house giving the style, 
make and number of the piano. The party finding the 
pocketbook wrote to the makers of the guaranty and had no 
difficulty in tracing the owner. 

Mason & Hamlin. 

Mr. J. O. Nelson, the manager of the Mason & Hamlin 
branch house, is certainly quite a host in himself. Not- 
withstanding the fact that he has been comparatively all 
| alone this week, Mr. Truax and his other salesman being 


ill, he has done an extraordinary business, all by himself, 


and I will venture the opinion that he comes as close to doing 
| the largest cash business proportionately of any house in 


ly glad to see one of the 


| town. Mr. Nelson was exceedingly g 
style 804, two manual, pedal bass, pipe top Liszt organs 
come in lately, and it is already sold, and there are others 
His only trouble is to get 
Mr. Nelson 


has been slightly criticised for taking a second story ware- 


engaged from this one sample. 
the goods fast enough to supply his demand. 
room, but he says there will be several others who will 


wish they had second story warerooms before they are 


through. After the great event is over he may also take a 
ground floor wareroom. At the present time the rent of 


their wareroom is as much as four or five years ago the 
same amount of space cost under the Palmer House on 
I think Mr. Nelson is a pretty sound busi- 


Wabash avenue. 
ness man. 


Mr. Blake Stops Over. 


The ever genial and popular Mr. Rufus W. Blake, of the 
Sterling Company, stopped over here on his way back from 
his extensive trip to the Pacific Coast. Mr. Blake only 


took the trip for pleasure, but sold pianos incidentally and 
took some fine orders. 
Mr. Plimpton in Boston. 
Mr. Harry C. Plimpton leaves Chicago for Boston to-mor- 
row, and will remain East for a time. 


That Emerson Invitation. 





Mr. John W. Northrop, of the Emerson branch, says he 
has already received many acceptances of his invitation to 
make the warerooms here a headquar for the trade 

The Reed & Sons Exhibit. 
Messrs. Reed & Sons invite the attention of the trade to 


the exhibit which they will make at the world’s fair, and 
more particularly to the instruments made on the Reed sys- 


tem. These pianos are so novel, so practical and so meritor- 
ious that those who fail to examine them will 


miss seeing one 





















of the most progressive pianos of the day. Smaller, lightet 
with an immense sounding board, a lor g,a big tone 
combining quality, they must commen selves to deal- 
ers doing business in all large cities, w flat ses are 
prevalent. 
AY CAPABLE superintendent of a piano factory desires ; iga 
é ment either in New York or Chicago. Understands 1g 
all departments of the business. Speaks Englis i Germar Ad- 
dress ‘‘Super,’’ care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 226 Wabash aven 
Chicago, Il. 
| ie r'-CLASS piano tuner r lat a Ww 
firm doing a high-class busin Thoroughly 1. Ad 
dress P. F., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
OR SALE—A first-class music store for sale. A n if you 
speak quick. Address ‘“ Business,” care of MUSICAL 
COURIER. 
ANTED—An A No. 1 piano salesman, at presen yne of the 





largest firms in the country, is about to sever his connection 
Over 11 
years’ experience with the best houses in the country ; highest refer 
Address C., f MUSICAL COURIER, 


Ww 


with them, and wishes position with some first-clz 





care < 


ences as regards capability. 
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French Tax on Pianos. 
French Chamber, by an overwhelming 


of votes, has decided to levy an annual tax 


The 


en 
may 


*rance is supposed to be a musi- 














of 10 frs. each on pianos. | 
cal natior t we may perhaps be allowed parenthetically 
obst that the amount at which Parisians tax pianos is 
the same as that we unmusical people impose on 
ogs The French piano tax has, however, excited atten- 
m here, and some of the provincial papers—the Sheffield 
Eve y Telegraph ” for one—have, not altogether wisely, 
vest it Sir William Harcourt should follow suit, the 
‘ wing that a piano—like a dog— is provocative 

e, and is essentially in the nature of a luxury 
Ther oO ch danger that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
heque lo any thing of this sort, if only because an 
} shman's house his castle, and to allow a set of trav- 
ng inspectors to periodically go over a man’s residence 
n the of finding an untaxed piano, would create an 
te would drive any Ministry from office. More- 
é i h absurd tax must tend to injure trade, for 
It e amount might be small in money many peo- 
‘ prefer to go without a piano at all rather than 
ibout making returns and paying the duty 

] S latt« msideration which, we believe, will be 
ol ke the tax unbearable in France. The French 
iano making industry is by no means in so flourishing a 


int the impost of a tax which will cer- 
Indeed 


ondition as to ws 





tainly prevent many people from keeping a piano. 
as already given rise to a great deal of excitement 
the 


the tax 


mong French manufacturers and dealers. Several of 


former! 


have protested, and a special meeting of the Syndi- 


cal Chamber of Musical Instrument Manufacturers was last 
month held, under the presidency of Mr. Thibouville-Lamay, 
early every important manufacturing firm in Paris being 


represented 


The president pointed out that the Chamber was evidently 


taken by surprise, for the figures in the division were com- 
paratively small, and the matter was debated only ten min- 
tes. He rightly stated that such a tax was extremely 





icial to French industry, and he urged all those pres- 





to agitate in order that the bill might be thrown out by 


the Senate. The secretary was also directed to demand an 


audience of the Minister of Commerce and Industry on the 
t. Mr 

dent of the Syndical Chamber of Manufacturers and Dealers 
n Musi 
against the t 
Mr. Ly 


mated that since 1787 about 500,000 pianos had been manu- 


subjec Bord read a telegram from Mr. Pépin, presi- 


cal Instruments of Marseilles, protesting strongly 
ax 
that, according to his researches, he esti- 


on said 


factured in France. We may parenthetically add that a 
similar number of pianos is made once every five years in 
this country, and also in the United States. Mr. Lyon like- 


| wise said that many of these instruments had been exported, 
but he was also of opinion that about 20,000 pianos were 


still in the various stocks of musical instrument manufac- 
turers and dealers throughout France. He wanted to know 
whether the tax on each piano per annum would be imposed 
upon these trade goods, as some traders might have from 
100 to 300 pianos in stock at the factory or in warerooms. 
Mr. Bord pointed out that if the tax were continued trade 
would be injured in another way, for the poorer members 
of the community who happened to have a piano would 
certainly not keep it, and thus a large number of second- 
hand instruments would be placed upon the market to the 
detriment of ordinary dealers. Consequently a committee 
of Mr. Bord was chief, was ap- 
pointed to represent the chamber in a deputation to the 


five members, of which 
Minister, and a declaration was drawn up and signed pro- 
testing against the tax, proposals to impose which the 
French trade, it seems, successfully defeated in 1874, 1880 
and 1890. 

The workmen 


inasters to the new tax. 


are no less strongly opposed than the 
On the Ist inst. a general meeting 
of the men was held at the Bourse Centrale du Travail, and 
the journeymen employed in the piano and organ manu- 


factures of Paris unanimously decided to draw up and pre- 


sent to the Government a petition protesting strongly | 


against the injury which the new tax must do to the musi- 
cal instrument trade, That injury, as they very properly 
indicated, must fall upon the workmen as much as upon the 
employers of labor themselves. 

Al- 


themselves may not perhaps 


There is likewise another point to be considered. 
though French 
be aware of it, the German houses are gradually eating into 


purchasers 


the French home trade, and German musical instruments 
are 


now 


French names. Germany also has captured most of the 


Great Britain, and is a serious competitor 
their 


export trade to 


with France in the colonies. For the French to limit 
own market by imposing a tax upon one of their own manu- 


factures, consequently seems ridiculous on the face of it. 


Besides, it would be interesting to inquire why the piano, | 


of all musical instruments, should be taxed. 
A heavy duty on trombones might be defended upon the 
) & I 
same grounds which cause nobody to regret the duty on 


} 


dogs so would have the slightest objection to a 


But the piano is the 


Few al 
prohibitive tax upon barrel organs. 
solace and enjoyment of the ladies of the household, and to 
tax the fair sex for indulgence in an innocent amusement | 





| few days, previous te 


| 
| 


freely sold in France—always of course under | 





| manufacturers 


does not seem exactly in accordance with the natural gal- 
lantry of the French, altogether apart from the significant 
fact that from the trade point of view it must necessarily be 
damaging to French piano interests.—London ‘ Musical 
Trades Review.” 








Hallet & Davis Pianos. 


as the older piano houses in this coun- 
try stands prominently the Hallet & Davis Com- 
pany, having been established over 50 years. As the result 
of a half century’s experience this company, through 
scientific research and experiment, have arrived at a point 
where all that can be expected of a piano, first-class in every 
respect, is found in the instruments that are manufactured 
at the present time by this enterprising piano house. Of 
medals of honor and certificates of distinction there is no 
lack in the possession of the Hallet & Davis Company 
Also among the numerous testimonials indorsing their 
pianos are the names of the most eminent pianists, com 
posers and singers. Everything that can be found in the 
modern piano that is of value in its construction and avail 
able as a factor in the production of tone is engrafted upon 
the their The 
accessories as regards the cases of the instruments cannot 


mechanism and surroundings of scale 
be surpassed, and as an evidence of the results of the fifty 
years’ labor the company has prepared an exhibit for the 
world’s fair that upon examination must place the Hallet & 
Davis piano in the front rank of American productions in 
this line 

This collection of rare instruments can now be seen at 
the warerooms of the company, 179 Tremont street, for a 
» the shipment of the exhibit to Chi- 
cago. It will well repay anyone’s time to examine to what 
an advanced state the Hallet & Davis Company have car- 
ried the construction and ornamentation of its pianos 
Boston ** Traveller.” 
Hinners & Albertsen, the organ builders at Pekin, IIL, 


lave ¢ } 
menced an addition to their factory which would have been larger and 





have been erected and occupied long ago had they not recognized the 


value of advertising their product. 
A stock company is being organized at Philadelphia, Pa., to man 
ture an electrical music leaf turner ently patented by’ W. J 


ufac rec 





Dailey, lately a draughtsman in the employ of -ctric Company at 


Lynn, Mass. All of the large piano manufacturers are interested 

lo away with the neces- 
of a key the 
Ataco 


patented, 


the company. The invention is intended to 


sity of turning the leaf by hand, as by a simple pressing 


sheet of music is turned over.—Boston “ Advertiser.” 





e are now in existence, all 





vative calculation ther 
We glad 
1 


” are interested 


leaf turners should be to know who of the “ large piano 


in this device, because we do not see 


why it is not equally applicable to the manufacturers of small pianos, 
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Mason & Hamlin Organ 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


DR. FRANZ LISZT, 
ARTHUR NIKISCH, 
DR. WILLIAM: MASON, 


And many other Eminent Musicians. 


HAS BEEN SUPPLIED TO 


THE ROYAL NAVY. 





XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
J, K. PAINE, 
G. W. CHADWICK, 





THE ATLANTIC STEAMSHIPS 


Etruria,” ‘* Teutonic,” 
‘* Umbria,” 


‘*Germanic,” 





HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
GOUNOD, 
SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


ALSO USED IN 


THE CHILDREN’S ORCHESTRA, England. 


(President, H. R. H. Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck.) 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


¥ 

“City of New York.” 
* 

‘City of Paris.”’ 
* 


MISSIONARIES IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


AND WINDSOR CASTLE. 


AND IN CHURCHES, LODGES AND HOMES THROUGHOUT THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 
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A Bluthner Case. 

(Glasgow, Scotland, “ Herald.’’) 
HERIFF BIRNIE heard proof on Tuesday 
in connection with the complaint by Bliithner & Co., 
piano manufacturers, 7 Wigmore street, London, charging 
Samuel Hay, piano maker, 99 Renfield street, Glasgow, 
with having contravened the Merchandise Marks act, in so 
far as on February 28 and March 1, 
sale or had in his possession for sale a piano to which, it 
was alleged, he had falsely applied the trade mark of the 
complainers. Mr. John S. Galbraith, 
the complainers and Mr. Daniel Hill, 

spondent, who pleaded not guilty. 

William J. Whelpdale, London, a partner of the complain- 
stated that the which was established 


1893, he exposed for 


writer, for the re- 


ers’ firm, business, 


| ment, which had their firm’s registered trade mark upon the | his piano to his notice. Both Mr. Maver and Mr. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


writer, appeared for | 
| was no relation of the complainers. 


| 


| lutely certain that the instrument advertised by Mr. Hay 


in 1853, was the largest in Europe, employing 1,000 hands. | 


Their factory was in Leipsic, and they have factories all 
over the world. Their Glasgow agents were Messrs. B. 
Maver & Sons, 11 Renfield street. Mr. Julius Bliithner, the 
founder of the firm, was now the senior partner, and ac- 
He was the registered owner 
‘* Bliithner,” 


tively managed the business. 


of atrade mark containing the word which 


was the firm's registered trade mark, and was placed upon | 


every piano manufactured by them. They had manufac- 
tured over 37,000 pianos, numbered consecutively and rang- 
+0 guineas. On 


The Corporation of 


ing in price from 65 guineas to 2 
these their trade mark was placed. 
Glasgow purchased one of their 250 guinea pianos for the 
City Hall. 

Witness’ attention was called to an advertisement in the 
Glasgow ‘ Herald” March 1 — ‘* Piano, 


£85; Bliithner upright iron grand for £45. Hay’s, 99 Ren- 


of 


field street.” 


another 
each of | 


magnificent, | 


Witness came to Glasgow and saw the instru- | 


front of it, and on the iron frame also the number 36,039. 
They had in stock in London a piano with the same number 
as on that instrument, only the latter was a horizontal grand 
and the advertised one an upright grand. They had never 
had two pianos numbered alike. 

In the beginning of 1891 the piano trade were warned 
that a cheesemonger and grocer in Leipsic named F. Bliith- 
ner, had started as a piano maker there, along with a man 
named Kloppe, who was formerly a workman tor a short 
time in the complainer’s factory in Leipsic. F. Bliithner 
Witness was abso- 


was not manufactured by the complainers. It was not pos- 
sible that the firm which was registered in Germany as F. 
Bliithner could have turned out 36,000 pianos 1n two years. 
When witness asked Mr. Hay’s assistant if the piano adver- 
tised had been made by the celebrated manufacturer of 
pianos in Leipsic he replied in the affirmative. The com- 
plainer’s firm was Julius Bliithner, and the other F. Bliith- 


ner. 

By Mr. Hill—He could not tell how many pianos F. 
Bliithner had made, and had never seen his factory. Dur- 
ing the last few months complainer’s firm had registered 
trade mark in Germany, but they considered that 
their former registered trade mark sufficiently protected 
them inthis country. Since a newer trade mark had been 
registered in Germany, it had been put on all pianos which 
had been made since then. On examining the advertised 
piano (which was produced in court) he saw a small trade 
mark in a corner, which was the trade mark of 
firm. 


the other 
That trade mark was not likely to be seen by 
Mr. 


a Cas- 


ual observer. Maver brought the advertisement of 


| F. Bliithner’s 


| grams from F. 


Hay car- 
ried on business in the same street 
David Imrie, 
stated that he had never 
pianos but Julius Bliithner 
Several other 





























Sons & Co., 
Bliithner 


salesman to Seeers Pate 


of 


rson, 
heard any maker of 


witnesses gave evidence for the prosecu- 
tion. 

For the defense 

Mr. Hay stated that his firm 
nearly fifty years, and had an extensive 


the best pianos he could get. 


in existence for 
He sold 


agent for 


been 


had 
busir 1ess. 
Formerly he was 
but he gave up that agency two 
paper he observed 


Haacke’s pianos, Hanover, 
years ago. In reading a German trade 
advertisements for agents, and he corre- 
sponded with him with regard to being appointed his 
agent in Glasgow. He also submitted letters and tele 
Bliithner, stating that the word ‘* Bliithner” 
had been his trade mark since January 10, 1891, and that 
neither Julius Bliithner nor his representative had any right 
to interfere with him. 

The piano, Mr. Hay said, was a very good one. He had 
no intention of violating anyone's rights i in advertising the 
piano asa Bliithner. He simply advertised the name that 
was on the piano, and did not think it was possible to regis- 
ter a name as atrade mark. The first intimation made to him 
A the complainers was when he received the summons at 
8 o'clock on W ednesday evening to appear at 10 o'clock the 
following morning in court. He knew that there was a 
Bliithner & Co., London, but did not know when he adver- 
tised the piano that they had any connection wi ith a Bliith- 


ner, of Leipsic. The only Bliithner he had previously 
seen was the one in the City Hail 
Mr. Galbraith said he did not and never had insinuated 


that Mr. Hay applied this trade mark, or that it was done 
at his instance. 

The sheriff held that the trade mark on the piano was an 
infringement of that of the complainers, but as Mr. Hay 
had acted in good faith he assoilzied him, finding no ex- 
penses due on either side. 
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PIANO 
WOOD WORKING 
FACTORY. 


Piano Legs, Trusses 
and Pil sters. 
Sawing, Carving 
and 
Engraving Panels. 
SQUARE LEGS 











FOR REPAIRING 





OLD PIANOS, 








A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, 


Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. 


Contains the most 
perfect 
Trausposing 
Key board 
in the world. 






BERNARD N. SMITH 
514 to 518 W. 2th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Established 
18 


49 


C.N.STIMPSON 
& C0., 


Manufacturers 
of 


Carved Legs, 
TRUSSES, 
PILASTERS, &c., 


In White Wood, Ash, 
Oak, Black Walnut and 
Mahogany for 


Grand, Square and 
Upright Pianos. 


Westfield, Mass. 
































A PIANO FOR THE 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





DEALER, 


Owing to its 
many telling 
points. 


ACTION 


231 & 233 


East 2/st Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Boring Lathes with all 


Tip Punches and all other Special 
Tools required for Action making ; 


design and superior workmanship. 





PREPARATION NOW: 


Ros'T’'S 


DIRECTORY 


JAMES CAMPION, 


312 East 95th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Piano PANELS and Desks 


Sawed, Engraved and Carved. 





High Grade. 
Prices 


Turning, Scroll and Band Sawing. 
Moderate. 


HINER. 
PANS 


71 and 73 
University Place, 


Cor. 13th St., 


New York City, 


MUSIC TRADE 


‘IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1s9s. 


| LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LIST EVEE 
PUBLISHED OF DEALERS, MANU- 
FACTURERS and AGENTS. 


BOOK NECESSARY FOR EVERY PERSON 
ENGAGED IN THE MUSIC TRADE. 


H, A. ROST, Publisher. 


For advertising rates and further particulars address 


116 East 59th St., 


172 CENTRE STREET, - 





MACHINERY, 


necessary Chucks, 


Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, 
all of 


Special Machinery designed and constructed. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


NEW YORK. 












Pinning 
Bridle 
Machinery and 


approved 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Successors to 8S. L. HOUSE CO 
Piano Manufacturers, 
160, 162 & 164 W.Van Buren St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








OF TMB .«¢ | 
| 
| 








| FOR CATALOGUES AND 


| 





0. HAUTER 


| 
New York City, | 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Baldwin 


PIANOS 


PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co. 
| GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 


GROLLMAN MFG.CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 






PIANO STOOLS 
‘SIUVIS ONY 










Fifteenth and Throop Sts., 


U.S.A. CMICAGO. 
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Frank Holland in Denver. 

Sr 1l Correspondence ‘*Chicago Herald.” 
DENVER, March 25. 1893. 

HAVE spent four days in this city and am | hada first-class badger dog. 


r es 
I 


that time will not permit me to staylonger. The 
imate here is everything that could be wished for—clear 


. bracing atmosphere. The altitude affects me sell kept shouting our bets and booking them. 





, but not near as much as I expected. There is 
doubt in my mind that whatever statements Denver | 45 the dog was no good ; I told Weber to bet on the badger 
2 ) Ak y aba AL « © Le < 
people make regarding clear skies and sunshine are not 
erdrawn. The city has the same go-ahead spirit as Chi- 
ago, and in many respects is equal to our own. Improve- 
ments are going on everywhere. Eight and nine story 
yusiness blocks are numerous. The stores in different 
I told him to go somewhere and not bother me. 


nes of business are as large and can carry as fine stocks of ‘ 
cited and wrote Mike Goggen the following note : 


goods as do those of Chicago. They do a big and rushing 

isiness and are prosperous. The cable and electric street 
lines run to all parts of the city. The hotels are large 
nd ar mar $0 } Se he a —_ Thea —™ ot : 
and among the best in the country The new Brown Pat | cannot. It might be well for you to see him or send some one over. 


ice Plotel, an eight story structure, occupies an entire ‘ Yours truly, ALBERT WEBER.’ 


lock, and is the finest here and the popular hotel of Denver 


| first thing we did was to tell Weber that a badger fight 
would take place that night. ‘Those who were engineering 
the game told Weber and me about it, and said that they 


“Then in order to excite Weber I offered to bet $175 to | 
$100 on the badger. Well, sir, all of us who were in the 


‘I told a policeman to tell Weber to bet on the badger, 


because I had a private tip that the dog had been licked 
two times before this. He said: ‘ That is just what I had 
given me by a gentleman.’ So at the betting we went and 
I yelled louder than ever. Weber thought it was all a sure | 


enough thing, and he tried to stopme from betting. Of course 
He got ex- | Mon pianos, which he proposes to push with vigor. The 


} 
| 

‘My DEAR MR. GOGGAN—Will you kindly send me bills for the in- | 
closed to the hotel? Brother Tom is making reckless bets on the 
badger fight to take place to-night. I tried hard to stop him, but | 


‘‘The badger was simply an old bucket full of old shoes. 


Pittsburg. 
F. Bechtel—Removyal. 


HE well-known music dealer, of 702 Smith- 
field street, removed April 1 to 704 (next door to his 
present location), to a larger storeroom, as his wonderful 
success in business made this necessary. As sole represent- 
ative of the Behr pianos, of New York, and importer of the 
celebrated Bechstein grand and Carl Scheel upright pianos, 
Mr. Bechtel will have ampler opportunities to show these 


beautiful instruments to advantage in his new wareroom.— 
E; 








x. 


Mr. Bechtel has also received a complete line of McCam 





| McCammon is controlled by him for Pittsburg and vicinity. 
St. Louis Notes. 
DWARD NENNSTIEL, who for a number 


of years was in the piano business in St. Louis on the 


| . - 
corner of Olive and Eleventh streets, and who three or four 


The principal theatres are the Tabor Grand Opera House | [his was under a box, and a good, strong rope was tied to | years ago transferred the business to A. E. Whitaker, 


ithe Broadway Theatre 
1 





the principal theatrical attractions play at these houses. | panshee and struggle as if he wanted to get at the badger. 


y +} YT 1 41] av ¢ > T's oe > . 

Next month Paderewski will play at the Tabor. He comes | One man would raise the box, and the man who was to be 
: under and onde he aun ice 7 > "nic € e 

ere, I understand, under the auspices of the Knight-| swindled would jerk the rope to haul the badger out to 


nhell r A thieinanieh : ae arva and en. ‘ 
mpbell Music Company. He will draw as large and en- | y here the dog would get him. 
aS Pe xs ae a , Sa . - ’ , be tl 
isiastic audiences as he has in Chicago, and the Tabor ‘ Weber agreed to jerk the rope that night, but he didn't. 
Opera House will be taxed to its fullest extent in accommo- | ‘The reason why he didn’t is because he got rather stuck on 


dating the people on this occasion. The Knight-Camp- | chile con carne. He was eating a lot of this and telling the | 


) Biaadn (nena, ta the niheet - enneat aie t , ; ‘ ‘ : 
ell Music Company is the oldest and largest music house | chile girl about the badger fight. She told him about the 
ere lheir salesrooms are on the principal street and <¢}) and he wouldn't pull the string. Then we were in a fix, 


nang the hander + I have ever see » . 
ng handsomest I have ever seen. and Weber had the laugh on us until my brother came tear- 

my —_ $7 ‘ 1] ] he n i le by the ‘ . 7 ni . . 

[hey have in stock all the principal pianos made by the ing over with the note that Weber had written him, and 

facturers of this country. I saw there a num- | then we had the laugh on Weber. 

ber of the famous new scale Kimball pianos. Mr. Campbell 


ous man 


pte ot that ¢hi eS ine . ion eo great favorite in : s 
old me that this Chicago piano was a great favorite in| He would not bet, but he agreed to pull the string. They 
nth anil thet the fame vee trees , . » Kim- : ‘ 
ith, and that the demand was increasing for the Kim wrist, because the badger would fight and claw terribly. 
So large had this demand become, in- | 5, the drummer took hold of the rope and shinned up on a 
‘ ld r at avery »« . q > year . . = 
eed, he told me, that every now and then during the year yacon, but I yelled for him to come down, because the 


a every year 


th can ahort . tre , ; rere Sore, : 2 
ey ran short of these instruments and were obliged to | paq¢er would make for the wagon to get away from the | 


vait sometimes for weeks till they have received a fresh | 4, Je came down and we got ready 


supply from the W. W. Kimball factory. Therefore for ‘‘One man grabbed the dog, which began to howl and 
eason the factory frequently 1 to und ae struggle. Another lifted the box and the drummer gave 
they received. and order ”e since been filled in their ; 5 
y received, and orders have since been filled in their | 1), rope a yank, and out came the can and old shoes, You | 


reg r rotation. There is ibt,” he said, ‘‘ that i : - 
ni Dei Phere is no doubt,” he said th > , - never heard such a howl in your life. And that poor 
Its perfect construction, its wonderful drummer! Be gad! he looked as if he wished the earth 
tone and high grade qualitv have been recognize re anc é ; 4 
nsaihen Gting-% grade sag ity have been 1 cognized here and would open and swallow him. Cost him twenty to treat. 
iroughout the West by the greatest musical artists, and 


ne coming piano 


: ‘‘ Weber nearly died laughing, and then he told the 
the people realize thz re is etter pi: ade, ¢ ss 

Re people realize hat there is no better piano m oe ‘nc crowd that he had been nearly over the world, but that 
onsequently it is riding on the top w nied oo Sap) Texas laid over the whole thing. He said he should bring 











A Texas Badger Fight. to fight badgers. Then he went in heavy on chile con carne 
4 New York Piano Maker Initiated Properly. again. . 
— ‘* We shipped him off to California, tickled to death with 
HEN Mr. Albert Weber, the New York | Texas and native Texans like me, be gad!”—Galveston 
piano manufacturer, came to Galveston a few weeks | *‘ News.” 


ago he declared that Texas would bea dull State for him — ———— 
to travel through. Thereupon Mr. Thos. Goggan agreed Tables of importance. 
to take him around to see the elephant and deliver him to 


the Souther Pacific road in good shape. Mr. Weber ac- j 


(COMPILED BY THE MUSICAL COURIER.) 





cepted, and Mr, Goggan's account of the trip is as follows 


: Wel a nt £ ; to H 5: Sanne IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
. or an we om nere to ouston. steerec : 7 7 
, at ‘ 7% or < = “ib . Month ending February 29, 1892................ ashes ctaceoel $59, 162 
him against the Left Handed Fishing Club there, and the % * “ eee eee chine ke vadedien 56,072 
. , E onths ending February 29, 1802,...............+05+ 706,095 
t thing he was fined drinks all around for taking his beer | ht months ending Februar; he - elaleca ett eetae ok 00,781 
mug in his right hand, which was the wrong hand, be gad! | EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Mr. Weber appealed, and was fined for appealing. After | - _ 
he had been fined six or eight times he learned what to do ALL 
nd what not to d OTHERS 
and what no » ao ORGANS PIANOS. AND PARTS TOTALS 
Then we went to Dallas, but Dallas was dead OF. 
At Waco we gave Weber a little twist, just to keep him =< 
awake No. Value. No, Value. Value. Value. 
In Austin we called on Governor Hogg and had a fine =e * 
chat. Then we went over and saw State Treasurer Wor- | yonth ending Feb- 
tham. Wortham showed us around and took us into his | ,TUary 29, 18¥2.. . 899| $60,117) 74) $15,481) $11,096 | $87,414 
Month ending Feb- a 
reasure vault. Here he pulled down an envelope and took | _ ruary 28, 18¥3...... 1,275) 96,512 135, 50,448 7,893 154,848 


fee : Zigh onths end- 
out three $10,000 and two $5,000 bills, He showed them to ; “9 wr metres 9 
Weber, and then told him that it was a Texas full hand— 


Eight months end- 
‘1 do some of 


ing February 2, 


three tens and a pair of fives. Weber says | 
> Si hecdesvetscceta 9,644) 694,055 1,681) 635,985) 103,062 1,483,102 


that myself, but you just let me hold that so that, I can say 
I have held a $40,000 hand in a Texas jack pot when I get 
back to New York.’ 

‘‘But we got away with Weber in San Antonio. The | (new ones) during the month of March. 











The latter is the new theatre, the can and trailed out about 20 feet. The dog was trained 


‘* But we found a 6 foot Jew drummer and worked him. | 


Denver, and that they sold large numbers of them every | told him to take a double turn with the rope around his | 


a lot of New York dudes here next winter and teach them | 


TBEB.cccescccocceses 8,958) 573,682 546 141,142 99,574 814,398 | 


The B. Dreher’s Sons Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, sold 53 pianos | 


Olive and Sixteenth streets, has again re-entered the busi- 


f +} nrettrect ave 7 @ ‘+ home . ° 
of the prettiest I have seen since I left home. All | so that when you would pick him up he would how! like a| ness and has located at 2814 Olive street. He sells the 


| Adam Schaaf and the Hale pianos, and has a neat ware- 
room. Although Mr. Nennstiel is up in years he demon- 
strates the vigor of a young man. Mr. Heintz, who has 
been with Whitaker, has gone with Nennstiel as salesman. 
| Under chattel mortgage the ‘‘ Dai!y Record” of March 
| 23 says : Frees & Sons Music Company, 902 Olive street, St. 
Louis, to Mosler Safe Company, $175. 
The general retail trade of St. Louis during the month of 





| March was above the average, and spring trade is looked 
forward to with confidence. 
T. H. Smith, formerly of 92 Olive street, will open up on 
Franklin avenue about May 1. 
| The Frees house is hereafter to be known as the Southwest- 
ern Music Company ; by the way, an excellent firm name. 


| THERE are new moves of the Chicago Cot- 
| tage Organ Company, of Chicago, on the tapis ready 











| for publication. G. W. Grubs, who has traveled for the 
| company, has located permanently at Topeka, Kan., where 
he will handle the Chicago Cottage Organs and the Con- 
over pianos, 

The King Piano Company, of Denver, Colo., have taken 
the Conover piano and the Chicago Cottage Organs. 

From present appearances we should judge that those 
dealers who want an acceptable assortment of these two 
instruments should order them ahead if they want them 
promptly, for the factories are pushed for all they are worth. 





Erd’s Factory. 
| T'RANK H. ERD’S new piano factory is rapidly 
nearing completion, and it is now a matter of but a 
| few months before pianos bearing the name of Michigan's 
| third city will be onthe market. A ‘‘ Courier-Herald ” man 
| visited the factory yesterday and inspected many of the 
| new appliances which are being put in, and judging from 
present appearances Saginaw is to have as complete an in- 
| stitution of the kind as may be found in the country. Most 
piano factories do not manufacture their cases, preferring to 
| let contracts for this work to the case factories, which are 
so numerous throughout the land. Mr. Erd will not follow 
this rule, but intends that all such work shall be done here 
jn Saginaw. Special machines are now being constructed 
with this end in view, thus affording employment to more 
| men than would be the case were orders sent abroad. 
When asked by a reporter if the new pianos would supplant 
those now handled by the Erd Music House, Mr. Erd 
answered by conducting the scribe to the warerooms on the 
second floor. Here a magnificent stock of pianos is shown, 
embracing the ever popular ‘‘ Opera,” ‘‘ Everett,” &c.,a 
stock much larger than has ever before been seen in this 
city. —Saginaw Ex. 


| Horace Waters & Co. have opened a branch store at 841 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J., which has been placed in charge of Mr. Chas. 
Zincke, who is known to many members of the trade as a former 
traveling man. 
—The firm of Curt Schuster & Otto, of Markneukirchen have put on 
| the market, a new violin and ‘cello bow, in which catgut is used in- 
stead of horsehair. The inventors claim a great fullness of tone for 
| the new appliance. 
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C. G. RODER, 


. LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithogranhy and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
Most 
perfect and quickest 
liberal 


and printed. 


execution ; 
conditions 


LARGEST r HOUSE for music ENGRAVING Gand PRINTING. 
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Cc. F. GOEPEL & CO 


IMPORTERS AND 
DEALERS IN 


PIANO MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES AND TOOLS, 
137 EAST 13th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue; ready April 1. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 











THE NEEDHAM PIANOS, 


| GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amaxivce, London. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREETL 





WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 





|_ORING 


Cm. 


Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 





——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


om NEEDHAM ORCANS 
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9 oe eee TE “ 
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r & THomrson, Cl 


RUSSIA—Hexrman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. 
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GERMANY —Bodume & Son, Gera Reuss. 
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ries" Bh HIGHEST TYPE,” sev" tes. 


STZECK PIANOS 


MANUFACTUKED BY 
CAPITAL, HIGH CLASS 


$50,000.00. ST Ak PIANO ONLY. 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 





100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 


WENTWORTH 


41 BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 


Manufactures the Highest Grade 


PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


FIRST-CLASS FIRM. 


Send for Illustrated Catalc 
nailed postpaid. 


H. BEHRENDT, 
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160 Friedrich Str., BERLIN W., GERMANY. 
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Victorson’s Varnish. 
NEW YORK, April 1, 1893. 
the Editor of the Musical Courter: 


ENTLEMEN —To-day my 
Musical 
my system of 


attention was 
Courter of the 29th 
varnish finishing. I 


to an item in THE 


alled 

, about myself and 
think you intend to do me or anyone else any harm 

lly, but that what you state in that article is for the 
it of the trade, and trust you will kindly give me the 
answering through valuable 


yours your 


have 


piace I 


varnishes for the last 15 years and have 


must tell you about myself. 1 


» well-known firm of Emil Calman & Co., of 
» of the largest varnish manufacturers in this 

In calling upon the users of varnishes, I have 
n every opportunity to learn the different methods used 
If I could not suit 


r all kinds of goods. 


them in finishing 


the ordinary varnishes I made tests myself, and 


that means held their trade to the disadvantage of my 


ars ago I conceived the idea of hastening 
of varnish on pianos, knowing of all the draw- 
rade had with the same, and spent two years at 
ally before I succeeded in turning out a perfect 
in getting five coats of varnish torub in 10 

, to be sure to see how the varnish would stand 

» test of time and climatic changes, I had used varnishes 
ide by twelve different manufacturers in my experiments, 
nd after the work was all finished and left to stand for 
three months the lustre disappeared in a number of the 
the shrunk 


My hopes were dashed. 


others cross- 


I found I had 


panels, on some varnish and 
cracked all over. 


to begin anew, as I was aware the trade would not do any 
different than I did. They would go slow and make sure 
by the same methods as a cautious business man would. I 


fault of the varnish. I kept my secret and 


was the 


n to make varnish, and spent two years more time, with | 


result that I succeeded with the varnish I am giving 
rade to-day, and no doubt they will substantiate what 


y, namely, that there has never been any varnish pro- 
by any varnish manufacturer that has equaled mine 


> present time. 
, after spending five years’ time in perfecting my 
money I had I was kicked out of some 


had 


and all the 
factories, and was told I was a crazy fool. I 
| to fit up anyone at my expense in New York city or 
At last, through per- 


1 to try it, and did not succeed. 


ince, I met with success in getting one of the Boston 


1anufacturers to start the process, and succeeded in doing 


I claimed, with the result that to-day I have 40 firms 


the process. My varnish competitors say they can 
h the same varnish as mine. You well know the trade 


has been controlled by a few varnish firms, and there are 
100 other varnish manufacturers who could never make a 


factory piano varnish. No doubt they tried hard to 


Does it look reasonable that my varnish can be so 
ed by those firms who are at the present 
dishonest method and means known to 


using every 


down my varnish and system? If it were so easy to 


fect the method and make the varnish in the last two 

years since I have been handling the process? 
enough if you once know how to do it 

Now they have seen fit to attack me personally, I 

» of what I know for their benefit, and if 

can get it. In the first place you 

yur article that one piano manufacturer says he will 

} 


ular varnish and my process. I am glad to see 


iks enough of my system to want to use it, and 


use his regular varnish he will find to his cost 


» has made a mistake, and he will find that 


ask for my varnish, as their instruments 


look better than those finished by the old 


methods, and it will not be a question with him that he can 
varnish, as the trade will demand mine. 


hi ld 
use his 01a 


know a good thing when they see it. 


] have bought the foremen in the different piano factories. 


I will acknowledge I gave one firm’s foreman $20. He is 
with a firm in Boston. They had agreed to try the system on 
th 


table tops, and as they 


enough to try it, the foreman said he wanted his commis- | 


ion on varnish the same as he got from other firms, and that 


s 
I must dothe same. I was desperate to get some one to 


| 
It is easy | 
| taken every opportunity to make remarks about me per- 


They | 
Next, you state that | 


were the first parties who were kind | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


start, so paid him, and the first day I caught one of his men | 


in the act of putting oil in my can of varnish. He must 


have got $5 more from another firm. 


room and finished a lot of table tops myself, and the work 
came out all right. All this I can prove if necessary. 

The piano manufacturers to-day are handled in the same 
dishonorable way by some varnish manufacturers, and it is 
about time they had their eyes opened. I have failed so far 
to find one out of 20 piano manufacturers who is satisfied 
with his varnish work. They have 
sweating, cracking and all the other ills. 
facturer who pays $1.25 a gallon for his 


A furniture manu- 
varnish gets better 


results than some piano manufacturers do on their pianos at | 
| turers now using the system for the reason that some of 


the present time. I do not mean to say or infer that all 
varnish foremen are rascals and can be bought by varnish 
firms, as I have found many honorable men in the business ; 
but where one is owned by a varnish firm I have a job on 
my hands to get him to use my goods or any others; but I 
do not propose to let them down me, as I think I know as 
much about varnish as they do. They have tackled the 
wrong man. As for my buying finishers, I ought not to 
take any notice of such accusations, as the trade all know 
my sentiments about that question from conversations I 
have had with them. My reply is, I will deposit a certified 
check of $500 and place the same in the hands of the Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association of New York, and if they can 
prove that I have bought any foremen I will forfeit the $500, 


they to turn the same over to some hospital. The trade 


ought to appoint a committee to make a test of all the var- | 
It is a} 


nishes for their own benefit, my varnish included. 


vital question to them, and I will be willing to abide by | 


their decision. 
I might mention that a varnish salesman offered a fore- 
The foreman was the wrong 
Next he tried to influence the 


man $50 to use his goods. 
man. He told the firm. 

polishers by having them complain that their work would 
not polish properly and asked for a special varnish. Their 
work did 
any merit in the goods the firm ordered 10 gallons of the 
The foreman was up to his game and 


not come out as it should. 


varnish asked for. 
did not use the varnish, and after holding the varnish long 


| enough to allow some cases to get into the polishing room 


he sent in four pianos and stated that they were finished 
with that varnish. 
the polisher called the firm’s attention to it. 
cial pains to do so, and after praising the varnish up in 
seven heavens, that there was nothing like that varnish, 


The cases were finished elegantly, and 
He took espe- 


the foreman called him into the varnish room and showed 
him the two cans of varnish, that they had never been 
opened, and that the varnish he thought so highly of was 
the varnish he always used. I can prove all what I have 
said above should there be any occasion to do so. 

These are some of the tricks of varnish manufacturers. 
Try such tricks yourself and you will get better results than 
you get at the present time. Now that I have taken such a 
large trade away from those firms, they will not hesitate to 
stoop to do all they can do to injure me, and the trade ought 
to give me a fair show, knowing the difficulties I have to 


contend against. It will not surprise me any day to hear 


why did they not have brains enough of their own | that some piano manufacturer using my goods has had all 


his work spoiled, as I expect someone will fix my varnish. 
I might mention another one of my competitors who has 
sonally and my methods. Perhaps he would like a chance 
to refute the statement that when in Toronto he was told 


| it would be best for him to call first at the office if he wished 


It 
is unnecessary for me to make any further remarks on that 
One of the largest 


to sell any goods before going to the fcreman’s house. 


subject. I might mention another trick. 
and best piano manufacturers in the country had decided to 
make a test of my system. I opened a can of varnish my- 
self in their factory and varnished three sets of trimmings, 
and the varnish was allright. When I left the bench for a 
few minutes the varnish had been spoiled by having pumice 
stone put into the same, so that I could not use it. I have 
become used to that kind of work. I have had my goods 
doctored a number of times, but have succeeded in over- 
coming my enemies, not with dollars, but by doing the work 


| myself and entirely ignoring the foreman, whenI suspected ! 


he was crooked. 


I might state for the benefit of the trade that the article 


I made a row at the | 

| time, and got another can of varnish, locked myself in a | 
= | 

courts will decide in proper time, and it is not necessary to 


scaling, shrinking, | 
| or with the system, and I have a letter to that effect written 
| on the 28th ult. from that firm. 


| receive their permission I will publish them. 


| 
| care whether I get a patent or not; 


| them. 


To see if there was | 


written the different manufacturers who had inquired about 
my system that they had done a few pianos by my system 
and that the work was unsatisfactory and was not practical, 
has been of great injury to me. This is a question the 
have the tradee journal decide it for me. The Emerson 
Piano Company have done 1,000 pianos by my process, and 
are still using it. I noticed also that you say Hallett & 
Cumston, of Boston, were using my system and had ig- 
nored me entirely. Such is not the case. They have not 
done anything yet in building or constructing drying rooms 


I have refrained from giving the names of the manufac- 


their competitors might make capital out of it, but when I 
There have 
been 20,000 pianos done with my varnish and process, and 
all so far are satisfied, as my method is a great saving and 
benefit to the trade, and better results are obtained than 
have ever been accomplished before. The goods do not 
cost any more than what they formerly paid for when in- 


ferior varnish was used. I have only asked the trade to 


| buy their varnish of me at the same cost in proportion that 
| they formerly paid, instead of charging them a large roy- 


alty, as other inventors receive, and that is little enough 
considering what a great benefit my process is to the trade. 
They certainly ought to give me an opportunity of getting 
something out of my invention, as it means a great saving 
of capital and time and getting them out of their troubles. 
I might state for the benefit of the trade that patents are 
pending for the process, and when granted will be upheld ; 
furthermore, any the without 
my consent will be enjoined from so doing. I 
I will have the piano 
trade in spite of my competitors, trusting to my inven- 
tions, varnish and brains, and will not steal any ideas from 
I will lead. Let them follow. 

Thanking you for your kind indulgence, and trusting 
that the Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New York 
will give me a hearing, at which Iam ready to prove any 


and firm using process 


do not 


statement I have made, I am, 


Very respectfully yours, V. VICTORSON. 


Stevens & Klock Organ Company 
Booming. 
ESSRS. STEVENS & KLOCK have for a 
long time had under consideration the advisability 
of selling to their various foremen in their factory shares of 


| stock, thereby increasing the interest and responsibility of 


each man in authority. 

The favored W. H. Rowe, formerly with D 
W. Karn Organ Company, action department; J. N. Blinn, 
formerly with Fort Wayne Organ Company, tuning depart- 
ment; D. W. Jardine, late with Fort Wayne Organ Com- 
pany, fly fishing department; George Funnell, late with 
D. W. Karn Organ Company, case department; George 
Van Coughnet, pipe making and carving department; W. 
D. Bedillion, bellows and turning department ; Jessie Ger- 
kin, general foreman, wood working department ; George 
F. Thompson, finishing department. This system has been 
tried by many of the leading manufacturers in the country, 


ones are: 


and has proved a grand success. 

The Stevens & Klock Organ Company have orders on 
their books that will take them weeks to fill, and are re- 
ceiving more business every day, without any traveler. 

We truly feel a local pride in this institution, and Mr. C. 
R. Stevens, the president, and Mr. O. C. Klock, manager, 
are deserving the praise they are getting from every quar- 
ter. Their organs are entirely new in design, and all the 
principal parts are covered by patents and cannot be used 
by any other maker. Their seven octavo piano pipe 
and reed style captivates everybody.—Marietta, Ohio, 


‘* Leader. 








‘FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


ADDRESS 


IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


: é. : : | Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for ,ianos, and also dimen 
in the trade journal saying that the Emerson Piano Com- | 
| pany, of Boston, have ignored my contract and have | 


sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 
MILLAS T. HARRISVILLE, N. Y. 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Gilbemerster & Kroever 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Mess~s. Steinway & Sons. 








Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, ... eee cle ne 


THE ANDERSON PIANO @ PRESCOTT [S755 
" | Sort STop. 
' = EXCEL IN 
ies gence apm rag ia eg] punaTens rover, ossicw. = PLANOS. 
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| class instrument. 
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HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


ANDERSON PIANO CO, aockroro, i. |RSS" PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


— CONCORD, N. H. 
CARL 


FISCHER, WASLE & CO, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











6 Fourth Ave., New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


* Govoos eroxann. "| 175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 
Bana and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 


this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in thiscountry. Catalogues will COR. MOTT ST., 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. AC I i O N 
a 
—<—< 


Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every N EW YO Re 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 6 


only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 
Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. RittersHavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; KPA KAI FR BANS 
PIANO VARNISHES > A N O S 
« 
Brooxzruyn, N. WY. | 


| 
Zanzibar Varnishes a Specialty. factory ald Warerooms: 159 and 16) E 126th Street, NEW YORK. 
| « « he I})issenharter « » 























| 
MANUFACTURERS OF | 








CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


_ ae IVE - celeretluhotells thse 
ee 















MANUFACTURED [Ry FACTORY : 


BY 


Harry _— 
Mirite for Cata le Co- 7 


, rw, ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
€ © - AEE Ze a Oo» ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE 
increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same— 
log 2 tae Ht LE . ONE DOLLAR. 


These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the books have been 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


204, 206, 208 E, 28d St. 


New York City. 








PS 





CAUTION.—Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, DO YOUR PIANOS iF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
MANUFACTURERS OF LOOK BLUE ? HARD OIL POLISH. 
PES OG LAS AC Li i rm. cone 


FoR UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 











DIAMOND 
POLISH 





' APPLY AT ONCE FOR 
TERRITORY. 




































YOURS a4 G ' 
LEINS & CO., - Conor 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS You —E Manufacturer 
UPRIGHT PIANOS. be sod Carvel 
Factory and Warerooms, - - 357 WEST FORTIETH STREET. Piano Legs, 
THE 
. LYRES and 
STEVENS & KLOCK ORGAN C0, PRICE. nd ores 
MARIETTA, OHTO. - 2 IN A VARIETY OF 
Sev Octave C binati Pi d Reed NO STYLES. 
seven aiihiel 7 ina sing ipe me ee Exorbitant u Orders from dealers prompt- 
Organs in Piano Cases, finished Za ie ly attended to. 
in all fancy woods. Ee a ee PRICE. AY ' FACTORY: 
ABSOLUTELY HIGH GRADE. TRIUMPH—OUR' LATEST. <a 640 & 612 West $6th St, 
° 7 Bet. roth and r1th Aves., 
Catalogue on application. Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. NEW YORK. 
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Trade in Hartford, Conn. 


HE musical instrument houses of Hartford 

are centralized on Asylum street, within the distance 

ot a couple of blocks, and some of the warerooms are large 

and handsome, something that cannot be found in most 

ties of its size ; and, judging from the high grade, as well 

is the extensive line of pianos handled, the market must 
be a profitable one to work. 

It is also’ quite remarkable that at least two of the five 
iouses have been established in the city for over 40 years 
inder the same management and ownership. 

They call themselves conservative New Englanders, and 

ive pursued business methods more calculated to insure 
tability than the brilliancy of to-day. 

Beginning with L. Barker & Co., at 153 and 155 Asylum 
treet, they started business in 1850. Their line now consists 
of 
Chickering & Sons . Pianos. 
Hazelton Brothers 
Sohmer 
Hardman 
Mason & Hamlin 
Newby & Evans 
Ivers & Pond 
Mason & Hamlin .. Organs. 

The Chickering has been handled by them for 20 years, 
the Hazelton for 33 years and the Sohmer for 10 years. 

In their show window is a Chickering square of the old 
harp end style fully 60 years old, and which in its well pre- 
served state is an excellent testimonial to the durability of 
these instruments 


Gallup & Metzger. 


with show win- 


and 


This firm has a delightful corner store, 
dows extending across the front and sides, is the most 
onspicuous of any of the stores in the line. 

Within can be found the 
Knabe Pianos 
Behr 


Haines Brothers 


Brothers’ 


Pease 
Marshall & Wende 
Muehlfeld 
Estey Organs 
” il ” ‘ 
A. F. Woods. 
Mr. Woods is the successor to 7. C. Woods & Co., and 
esignates his place of business the ‘‘ Palace of Music.” 
He sells the 
Hallet & Davis Pianos 
Mathushek 
New England 
Wilcox & White Organs. 
Wm. Wander & Son 
Have an elegant building devoted to their business, built 
yy them not many years ago 
Mr. Wander, the father, claims the distinction of being 


now the oldest Steinway agent in the couutry. 
carry so many different makes as some 
rime sellers, and have an 


[his firm does not 
f the others, but they are all ] 
iable reputation established in Hartford. They are 


Steinway & Sons Pianos. 


I & C. Fis het 

sterling 

srambach " ot ean ; - 
They have given up the selling of organs almost en- | 


other branches. 

E. V. Caulfield 
Is the last in the row, and sells the 
Kranich & Bach.... 
James & Holmstrom. ....:.......... 
po A Se, 7 ee . ¥ 
ae I oa a a 
Keller Brothers... CH Eee a POA. fre 
A. Nilson....... SSighh Bacio BN we Se ee ae ne 
Packard.... .. Organs 
Needham. 
Bridgeport 


“6 


inclination generally has been toward a higher rate of in- 
stallment payments and shorter time. Although competi- 
tion in pianos will always be rather severe, yet a realization 


tism, and the outlook has very greatly improved. 


Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Catalogue of 1893. 





ie latest catalogue of musical merchandise 


trations of all kinds of the hundreds of musical instruments 
and parts thereof that go toward making up the general 
musical scheme. It is of course gotten up not only to 
show the extensive field covered by the Messrs. Sherman, 
Clay & Co. in the musical industrials, but for the many firms 








throughout the Pacific Coast section, who use it constantly 


for the purpose of ordering goods. It is made for this prac- 
tical object chiefly, and all the best former efforts have 
been crystalized in this volume for facilitating the work of 
dealers who must fill their shelves and counters with musi- 
cal instruments drawn from the San Francisco house. 
Sherman, Clay & Co. are doing a great trade with the 


Steinway, Weber, Emerson and Estey pianos and the Estey | 


and Story & Clark organs. This piano and organ depart- 


that past methods have been somewhat beyond the limits | 
of good business has created a tendency toward conserva- | 





Business during the past year has been satisfactory ; the | 


of the great Pacific Coast house of Sherman, Clay & | 
Co. isa huge volume of 200 and odd pages, full of illus- | 


| 
| 
| 


ment is a separate and distinct part of the business, just as | 


the sheet music department. Taking all the various de- 


| partments and branches together and the business of Sher- 


man, Clay & Co. becomes not only a large local factor, but 
one of the great national institutions in the musical line. 


Critics Criticised. 

LEIPSsiIc, March 15, 1893. 

Editors The Musical Courier : 
RITICS are but men; often men that need 
protection and income ; and as a consequence not only 
also instruments, come in for their share of 
unfair mention of For instance, 
certain prominent critics here may neglect to mention the 
success of this or that artist who has perhaps not called 
upon and paid homage to them, but never will their set 
phrases about the ‘‘ tuneful and really incomparable Bliith- 
ner,” &c (Bliithner is manufactured in 

Leipsic 5 

While a Bechstein that may be used by an artist comes 
in for just a mention, other pianos are seldom recognized. 
Sophie Menter used a Steinway when she played at the 
Gewandhaus recently. The instrument for tone quality 
and volume was admirable, and recognized and mentioned 
as very superior by many. The principal critics, however, 
were discreetly silent. The only reason that two of the 
| papers referred to the excellence of the piano was that dis- 


artists, but 


because machinations. 


be missed. 


tirely, preferring to devote their time and attention to the | interested persons whose sense of fairness and appreciation 


of excellence is not prejudiced by their zeal for, or their in- 
fluence of ‘‘ home industries,” called attention to and de- 
manded a recognition of the favorable impression the in- 
strument made with the audience. I. 


“Crown” Pianos. 

Don’t be a * flat” and let some tongue, 
Touched with the glint of silvery speech, 
Palm off cheap goods—with work half done— 
And hold good goods beyond your reach. 








Don’t be a ‘‘ clam” sunk in the mud, 
And force your neighbors living near 
To close their ears to the dull thud 
Of kettledrum—and smile and leer ; 


Because your cheap piano tones 
Arouse no sense of music’s power ; 
As well play on a jack’s jawbones, 
Such music makes one cross and sour. 


The ‘* Crown” piano made by Bent, 
Will stir your inmost soul to sing ; 

To each heart tone it will respond, 
And sweet enjoyment to you bring. 


Another Automatic Piano. 


R. WM. D. PARKER has obtained a patent 
M for a self playing piano. Mr. Parker was formerly 
employed by the Tabor Organ Company in Worcester. The 
piano is an upright and of the ordinary kind, but with the 
back taken out, a frame being substituted. The works are 
run by motive power from a pair of bellows confined in the 
corner of the frame. By placing a roll of music in a rack 
under the keys at oneend of the piano and moving the 
treadles the strains of music issue forth. A nickel lever in 
a slot near the keyboard measures the time. The instru- 
ment can be operated by the hands as well as the feet. Mr 
Parker is the inventor and has one-fourth interest. The 
patent on this piano has been granted, and before long they 
—Worcester, Mass., ‘‘ Gazette.” 





will be placed in the market 


Closed and Reopened. 

HE establishment of Frederick and Mary Jor 
dan Stevenson, at 621 Sixteenth street, doing business 
as the Stevenson Music Company, Denver, Col., was closed 
under a chattel mortgage held by the Colorado National 
Bank on two notes aggregating $1,578.45. Laterin the day 
a chattel mortgage for $2,325, securing 16 notes made 

May 25, 1892, payable on demand, was given the bank. 


| Denver ‘*t News.” 





POSITION WANTED-—By a thoroughly skilled piano maker of 
executive ability ; understands scale drawing, pattern making 
and piano building in all its branches thoroughly. Address “ Pian 


Maker,” care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Plano, equal to any! 








WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo, X.1 


G2" We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 











\\\ Mj 








323 to 


323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 


CATALOGUE FRESE! 


Made by and Sold to tne Trade only by 


333 So. Canal Street, 





eat SENT BENT. 


Gigs “CROWN” 


Pianos and Organs. 


TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is nag | 
and from time to time I need piano and organ workmen. I 
you want ition, send your address, on postal, *“U what you 
ean do, wanted and give references. 

Gea. P. + 823 Lo 833 Canal St.,Chicago, Lll., (stab. 1870}. 


'T CROWN” ; 


PIANOS 4x2 ORGANS, 
GEO. P. BENT, 


CHICAGO. 


DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 
ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 





323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GRoss 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YoRFtFZ. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON = 


(Established in 1849.) 69 OOO MA D | 
=peins AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 





Prices Moderate ‘and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., Room 79 Bible House, 


NEW YORK. 
Factories and Milis, Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








t@’This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO. PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MItiER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 





The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 
Strings. The Albert **G'’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B.—Have you seen the E, J.Acsert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 









SIANO 
MoOOoLS 


TOOLS 


sannacnem scusnuer & CO. 
209 BOWERY. N.Y. 








RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


« Musical Strings, « 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. FE. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 


MUSIC TRADE 





THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
- BOSTON, MASS. 





10 Tremont Street, - 
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A AA N RAC ORY y: Z Kis = ’ 
NEW YORK. INE PIAN 
, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, ei 2 


174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO. Southwestern Agts.. ST. fa JUIS, MO 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agen 
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WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE. 
EpNA OrGAN—“‘ Do you miss me at home?” 
CusToMER—“‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
MONROEVILLE, | 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., “°“cric. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR. Chicago Heights on East Ill. RR, 
A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Delgs. 





"TQVUL LST WHL 19 CH GNYH 


BUILT ON HONOR. 





FRED, ENGELHARDT, 





Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 











“AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN 


93 to 


113 


RACINE AVE.,, 


REEDS AND KEYS, 


CHICAGO, 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


HIGHEST GRADE, 


Catalogue 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 


Factory: 87, 89, 91, 


| Chicago. 





Ktice-~Macy Piano. 


- = : INCORPORATED : 


_Rice=Macy 


— AND— 


Schaeffer’ 


Mo. 268 Wabash Avenue, 


Pianos, 


‘Chicago. . . 





HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. SBS. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 





C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand ad Upright 
PIANOS, 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 








ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM ; 


276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PTANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 





CHICAGO. ILL. 











THE LYON & HEALY 
FACTORIES 
PRODUCE UPWARD 
OF 100,000 
MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 
ANNUALLY. 








market. 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle aad 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 


Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 
examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORE. 














SMITH & HARA PIANO 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos. 


FACTORY: 
115i Superior Street, 
OEIOCOAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 





KuSHsGERTS 


nw, ry _ 


eis ADF 
HIGH ON aia, 
MEDIVIT PRICE 


DIANO: 








B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 


STEGER & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 
Office and Warerooms: 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


Manufacturer of the Unsurpassed 


Bohman Violins, Zithers, Guitars, 


MANDOLINS AND BANJOS, 


Which received the first prize at the Paris Exposition 
in 1889 Patentee of the celebrated 


VIOLIN HOLDER AND CHIN REST. 








Above cut shows the Violin Holder closed as the 
instrument lies in the case. 

Is the only Chin Rest that will hold the Violin in the 

tion Ag - the aid of a 4 Makes 

Violin Folin. playing . Is recommended 

homas, A. Tecsubocher, Carl Troll and eae 
bi who would not be without them. For sale 
all first-cla«s dealers, or sent on receipt of price, $2. 50. 


Joseph Bohmann, 306 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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126-1 30 N.Union St., Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS 
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AUCUST POLLMANN, 
nally Musical Instruments 


aie? | Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 

















Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to “'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


WO & 72 Framkln St sscss" Mew York Cp —: | 


DECORATION DAY HE COLBY PLANO Co, 


Will create a demand for Drums. Are yor (QGRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, — JULIVvUS N. BROWN OoO., WESTERN ACCENTS. 
| THe ANN ARBOR ORCANS 


923 Locust Street, Philadelphia. (|: s4LES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 


the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
shaved. WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 








prepared? Let us send you a stock in time. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR DRUMS, 








THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


e 
DUCE LL 





(3 The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS. 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 





Brapsury Music Hart, CHICAGO, ILL. BROOKLYN, N. Y. MANurACTory, SS i lll? li Tg 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 State Street. | 1171 Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond St., WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
A 1 i . 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. sonia ~*~, ---- -~cuallied BROOKLYN, N. Y. Sole Agents for United | 26 Warren St., New York. 
Statesand Canada, | ‘ 








“<< 





: i 131 to 1497 aa 


NEAR GRAND. JUNCTION 
== 0 RAILROAD. 


— 3 (ERAS -: ie LOTe ae _ ; 
WT Poser cree ambridgeport Massz ——mapr py—— 
D BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. THE KRELL PIANO CoO., 


BOEDICKER PLANOS, :.o,sciicishvom, = TMF UNNI UMS 


"ev cite iemeaeon:. 1S 
COLUMBIAN PIANO AND ORGAN CO, . 4 LUDWIG ‘ C0. 


Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs, 


266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE, 
FACTORY ; { Lor. Seventy-seventh St. and CHICAGO, ILL. Coe 























Teall 


TIPALDI BROS., INCORPORATED. 


The ONLY Importers of 
Fine Neapolitan Capital: One Million Dollars. 


MANDOLINS WOODBURY, N. J. 


© MANDOLAS. | eo. 5. STONE 


P . Catalogue sent on application. Piano Cases ; 7 
Upright P land Actions, 238 SIXTH AVENUE,|ARE THE BEST./|JQ2- 704 East 148th Street, 


STATE ST,, CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. NEW YORK. ERVING, Mass. NEW YORK. 














FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** ‘Beger« & 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
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me 0 SOOM MARTIN GUITARS tou ami 





1833. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





1893. 


la” NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 3 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professurs and Amateurs throughout the country. 


ey enjyoy 
Madame De GONI, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


ynly here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. 


FERRER, 


a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 536 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Ki. Y. 














UNEXCELLED IN 


Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 





And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANGFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


~~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 





Between 22d and 23d Sts., 











OPULAR 52000 


g SOLD. 
L, New York 


Sass x= 


FASE 


IANOS. 








RANIC 


KeBAcH 


Grand, Square and Upright 


~PIANOS.$> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. 

&@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Terms favorable. 






Prices reasonable. 


Warerooms, 237 F. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 EK. 23d St., New York. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


Nav YoRxz. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §@7~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EssEX, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


CONN. IVvoRyYTon, Conn. 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR 


SEVEN OCTAVE 
PIANO STYLE 


ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


Ez. LEHR & CoO.,., Easton, Pa. 





Bullder of Large 


an 
Chicago 
sutra ORGANS. 


ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 
Reed Organs of Every Size for Parlor and Chapel. 
WHOLESALE DEALER IN PIANOS. 


Our — re unsurpassed in tone, style and workmanship, and are indorsed 
jae by leading Professors of Music. They are now in general use all through the United 
States, and have also been introduced in England and Australia. 
Few of the many Organs we have built are: The three manual! forty-five sto 

Organ in Mt. Vernon Place M_ E. Church, Washington, D. C., refer to Rev. Dr. J. 
Wightman; the Amity Baptist Church Organ, New York City, refer to Rev. Leighton 
Wilhouse, 27 Grove street; Christ Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Rev. Zimmerman ; 
“t. Auburn . E. Church, St. Louis, Richal B. Miller ; St. Mark's Church, Lincoln, 
Neb., D. F. Easterday; St Mark’s Church, Columbus, Ohio, W. W. Knoderer. 

Builders of the large three manual Pipe Organ in Bethlehem Lutheran Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa,, containing 40 stops and 2,000 pipes. References: Rev. Mr, Fishburn and L. <innard. 

Catalogue, Specifications, Drawings and all information regarding our instruments, free of charge. Address 


M. P. MOLLER, Hagerstown, Md. 





MOLLE 





Wi Atta * 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers 
Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 

strument Bags a specialty. 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0. 


793 Broadway, New York. 


One door from St. Denis Hotel. 
- ) Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 


desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Metcalf Piano Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE BosTON PIANO Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BOSTON PIANO. 


Main Office and Works: WOOSTER, OHIO. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
Nav Tons. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
HALLETT & GUMSTON 








ONCE SAID: 
the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 

This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 
have concluded to buy the old and reliable 


“You can fool all the people some of the time and some of 





WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN i838. 
PIANO, 200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Catalogue and Price List on Application. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action frame. cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March. 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


% % % 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


a MANUFACTURER, * 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y.- 





Jaroine & Son, SAAC | COLE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


uence won| TENE ERS, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
And Importers of 


GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Sk George NY. 
FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Bast Kighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 














E. Ch., 

Fifth Aveune Pres. 
ch. " oh Brooklyn Taber- 
nacie, 4: rst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pittsburgh 
R. C. Cathedral, - 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


—MANIL 








FACTURERS 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


—— and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East a eee Street, New York. 


> HiGHesT GRADE”, 


| BROWN b< onl * MEDIUM. 
Hworeesier SIMPSON i 
Mies PIANO B 


THE JEWENT UPRIGHT IGHT PIANOS 


IUustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 




























Oe —— 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=e NASSAU, N. Y. 
ORGAN PIPvEss. 


and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed... . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 














Wood 





PIP ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, . Established 1847, .§ READING, MASS 











—— S PATTERSON, 


PLATES, 


MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


Wood ? Brass Piano Stools, 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS. &. 


STYLES. NEW PRICES, 











NEW 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE CHAS. PARKER C0., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 








CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


Manufacturer of the-Celebrated 


PRINCESS ORGANS, 


5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 
WASHINGTON, N. J. UO. &. A. 
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STEIN Az 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srginway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, 


WEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 











EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, CERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 





Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long | 


THE 




















INE VW ‘Y ORFE=. 











BRIGGS PIANOS 


BOSsSsTonl. 


FIRST in 
5 F | RST in Trade. 
FIRST 





in the Favor of the 
Public. 











SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, 





4122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





AN, 
( 


————4 


———4 
— 
——) 
— 
—=" 
— 






—_ AOL GEPAT, 


——— 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
= BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


Ga" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 








New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 
No. 20 East 17th Street. 


JAMES M. STARR & C0,, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
































LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 








